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EARL RICHARD. 

A fragment of thig gloomy and impressive ro- 
mance, (eorrosponding to v. 31-42,) was published in 
Herd's Scottish Songs, i. 184, from vfliich, probably, it 
was copied into Knkerton's Scottiih Tragic Ballads, 
p. 84. The entire baJlad was first printed in The Bor- 
der Minsirehy, together with another piece. Lord 
WiUiarn, containing a part of the same incidents. Of 
the five veraons which have appeared, four are given 
in this place, and the remajning one in the Appendix, 
In the Gentleman's Magazine, 1794, VoL 64, Part I. 
p. 553, there is a modern ballad of extremely per- 
verted orthography and vicious style, (meant for 
ancient,) in which the twenty lines of Herd's frag- 
ment are interwoven with an altogether different 
story. It is printed as authentic in Scarce "Ancient" 
Ballads, Aberdeen, 1822. 

" There are two ballads in Mr. Herd's MSS. upon 
the following atory, in one of which the unfortunate 
knight is termed Young Hanlin'. [See Appendix.] 
The best verses are sdeded from both copies, and 
some trivial alterations have been adopted from tra- 
dition." MinstTclsy of the Scottish Border, iii. 184. 

" O Lady, rock never your young son, young, 

One hour langer for me ; 
For I tave a sweetheart in Gariioch Wells, 

I love far better than tlice. 
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" The veiy sole o' that lady's foot 
Than thy face is far mair white : " 

" But, neyerthelesa, now, Erl Eichard, 
Ye will bide in my bower a' night ? " 

She birled him with the ale and wine, 

As they sat down to sup : 

A living man iie laid him down. 

But I wot he ne'er rose up. 

Then up and spake the popinjay, 

That flew aboun her head ; 
" Lady ! keep weel your green cleiding 

Frae gude Erl Richard's bleid." — 

" hetter Til keep my green cleiding 
Frae gude Erl Eichard's bleid, 

Than thoa canst keep thy clattering foung, 
That trattlea in thy head." 

She has eall'd upon her bower maidens, 
She has eall'd them ane by ane ; 

" There lies a dead man in my bour ; 
I wish that he were gane I " 

They hae booted him, and spurred him, ■/ 

As he was wont to ride ; — 
A hunting-horn tied round his waist, 

A sharpe sword hy his side ; 
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EARL BICHARD. 

And they hae had him to the wan water, 
For a' men call it Clyde. 

Then up and spoke the popinjay 

That sat upon the tree — 
" What hae ye done wi' Erl Richard ? 

Te were his gay ladye." — 

" Come down, come down, my bonny bird. 

And sit upon my hand ; 
And thou sail hae a cage o' gowd, 

Where thou hast but the wand." — 

" Awa ! awa I ye ill woman I 

Mae cage o' gowd for me ; 
As ye hae done to Erl Richard, 

Sae wad ye do to me." 

She hadna cross'd a rigg o' land, 

A rigg but barely ane, 
When she met wi' his auld father, 

Came riding all alane. 

" Where hae ye been, now, ladye fair, 
Where hae ye been sae late ? 

We hae been seelting Erl Richard, 
But him we canna get."— 

aO. Hyde, in Celtic, menris uAife.— LockhART. 
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" Erl Eichard kens ii' the fords in Clyde, 

He'll ride them ane by ane ; 
And though the night was ne'er sae mirk, 

Erl Itichard will be liame." 

O it fell anes, upon a day, i 

The King was boiin to ride ; 
And he has mist him. Erf Bichard, 

Should hae ridden on his right side. 

The ladye tum'd her round aboul, 

Wi' miekle mournfu' din-— « 

" It fears me sair o' Clyde water, 
That he is drowa'd therein."— 

" Gar douk, gar douk," the King he cried, 

" Gar douk for gold and fee ; 
wha (rill douk for Eri Richard's sake, w 

Or wha will douk for me ? " 

They doiiked in at ae weil-heid. 

And out aye at the other ; 
" We can douk nae mab for Eri Richard, 

Although he were our brother." ro 

It fell that, in that ladye's castle. 

The King was boun to bed ; 
And up and spake the popinjay. 

That flew afaune his head. 
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EAKL HICHARR. ' 

" Leave aff your douking on the day, " 

And douk upon the night ; 
And where that sacklesa knight lies slain, 

The candles will hum bright." — 

" there's a hird within this hower, 

That sings haith sad and sweet; «" 

there's a hird within your bower, 
Keeps me i'rae my night's sleep." 

They left the douking on the day, 

And douk'd upon the night ; 
And where that saekless knight lay slsun, ^ 

The caudles burned bright. 

The deepest pot in a' the liun, 
They fand Erl Richard in ; 

ea. Theso are unquestionably the corpse-liglits, called in 
Wnles Om/im/ifan Cyn*< "^^"^ »™ sometimes seen to illn- 
minate the spot wliore a dead body is concealed, I'lie Editor 
Is informed, tliat, some years ago, tlie corpse of a man, drowned 
in the Ettrick, below SalUrfc, was discovorail by moans ol 
Uiese candles. Such lights are common in chutchyaids, and 
me probably of a phosphoric nature. But rualic superstition 
derives them from supernatural agency, and supposes, thai, 
as soon as life has departoil, a pale flame appears at the win- 
dow of the honse, in which the person had died, and glides 
towards the churchyard, b?aclng through every winding the 
route of the future fnnetd, and pausing where the bier is to 
rest. This and other opinions, relating to the " tomb-fires 
liTid gleam," seem to be of Eunlo extraction. Scorr. 

8T. The deep holes, scooped in the rook by the eddies of a 
river ore called poll i the motion of the water having there 
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A green turf tyed across Ms breast. 
To keep that gude lord down. 

Then up and spake fhe King himseli, 
"When he saw the deadly wound — 

" O wha has slain my right-hand man, 
That held my hawk and hound ? " — 

Then up and spake the popinjay, 
Says — "What needs a' this din ? 

It was his light leman took his hfe. 
And hided him in the linn." 

She swore her by the grass sac grene, 

Sae did she by the corn, 
She hadna seen him, Erl Richard, 

Since Moninday at morn. 

" Put na the witc on me," she said, 
" It was my may Catherine : " 

Then they hae cut baith fern and thorn 
To burn that maiden in. 

It wadna take upon her cheik, 

Nor yet upon her chin ; 
Nor yet upon her yellow hair, 

To cleanse the deadly sin. 
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EAKL EICIIAKD. 9 

The maiden toucli'd the clay-cauld corpse, 

A drap it never bled ; 
The Jadye laid her liand on him, 

And soon the ground was red. 

Out they hae ta'en her, may Catherine, lu 

And pat her mistress in ; 
The flame tuik fast upon her eheik, 

Tuik fast upon her chin ; 
Tuik fast upon her feire body — 

She bum'd hke hoilin-green. m 

120. The lines immediately preooding, " The maiden 
tonohed," &o., nnd which are restored from tradition, refer 
to a snpersation fbrmarly recelvad In most parts of Europe 
and even resorted to by judicial authority, for the discovery 
of murder. In Germany, this expariment was called bahr- 
redtt, or the law of the bier; because, the murdared body 
being stretched upon a bier, the suspected person was obliged 
to pnt one hand upon the wound and the other upon the 
mouth of the deceased, and, In that posture, call apon heaven 
to attest his innocence. If, during this ceremony, the blood 
gnahed ii-om the mouth, noso, or wound, a circumstance not 
unlikely to happen in the course of shifting o! stirring the 
body, it was hold sufficient evidence of the guilt of the oartv 
Scott. 
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EAllL RICHARD. 

Obtained from recitation by Motherwell, and printed 
in his Minstrelsy, p. 218. 

Eabl Richard is a hunting gone, 

Aa fefit as he could ride ; 
His hunting-horn hung about hia neck, 

And a small aword by his side. 

When he came to my lady's gate, « 

He tirled at the pin ; 
And wlia was sae i-eady as the lady hersell 

To open and let him in ? 

" light, O light, Earl Eiehard," she says, 
" O light and stay a' night ; w 

You shall have cheer wi' charcoal clear, 
And candles burning bright." 
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EARL EICHAKD. 11 

« I will Rof ligLl, I cannot light, 

I cannot light at all ; 
A fairer lady than ten of thee i* 

Is waiting at Ilichard's-wall." 

He stooped from his milk-white steed, 

To kiss her I'osy cheek ; 
She had a penknife in her hand, 

And wounded him so deep. ot 

" lie ye there, Ear! Richard," she says, 
" O lie ye there till morn ; 
A fairer lady than ten of me 

Will think lang of yoar coming home." 

She called her servants ane by ane, a 

She called them twa by twa : 
" I have got a dead man in my bowei", 

I wish he were awa." 

The ane has ta'en him by the hand. 

And the other by the feet ; so 

And they've thrown him in a deep draw well, 
Full fifty fathoms deep. 

Then up bespoke a little bird, 

That sat upon a tree : 
" Gae hame, gae hanie, ye fauso lady, sa 

And pay your maids their fee." 
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EAKL KiCHAKD. 

" Come down, come down, my pretty bird, 

That sits upon the tree ; 
I have a cage of beaten gold, 

I'll gie it unto thee," 

" Gae hame, gae hame, ye faiise lady. 
And pay your maids their fee ; 

As ye have done to Earl Richard, 
Sae wud ye do to me." 

" If I had an arrow in my Land, < 

And a bow bent on a string ; 
I 'd shoot a dart at thy proud heart, 

Among the leaves sac green." 
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YOUNG EEDIN. 

" From the redbildoii of Miss £. Beattie, of Ediit- 
bni^h, a, native of MearnssUre, who mnga it to a 
plaintive, though somewhat monotonous air of one 
J." — KiNLOCH, Aiicknt Scottish Ballads, p. 1. 



Young Redin's til the huntin gane, 

Wi' therty lorda and lliree ; 
And he has til his true-love gaoe. 

As fast as he could hie. 

" To 're welcome here, my joung Eedin, 

For coal and candle licht ; 
And sae are ye, my young Eedin, 

To hide wi' me the nicht" 

" I thank ye for your licht, ladie, 

Sae do I for your coal ; 
But there 's thrice as fair a ladie as thee 

Meets me at Brandie's well." 
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rOTJNG REDIN. 

■WTian they were at their supper set, 

And merrily drinking wine, 
This ladie has tane a sair sicfeness, « 

And til her bed has gane. 

Toung Redin he has followed her, 

And a dowie man was he ; 
He fund his true-love in her houer, 

And the tear was in her ee. 20 

Whan he was in her anus l^d, 

And gieing her hisses sweet, 
Then out she's tane a little penknife, 

And wounded him sae deep. 

" Jang, lang, is the winter nicht, ^ 

And slawly daws the day ; 
There is a slain knicht in my bouer, 

And I wish he war away." 

Then up hespak her bouer-woman, 

And she spat ae wi' spite : — so 

'' An there be a slain knicht in your bouer, 
It's yoursel that has the wyte." 

" heal this deed on me, Meggy, 

O hetJ this deed on me ; 
The silks that war shapen for me gen Pasche, 

They sail be sewed for thee." ™ 
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'■01 hae lieal'd oq inj miAfcreas 

A twalmonth and a day, 
And I hae heai'd on my misfresa, 

Mair than I can say." « 

They Ve booted him, and they ' ve spurred him, 

Aa he was wont to ride ;— 
A huntin hom round his neck, 

And a eharp sword by Ms side ; 
In the deepest place o' Clyde's water, « 

It's there ttey 've made his bed. 

Sine np bespak the wylie parrot, 

As he sat on the tree, — 
" And hae ye kill'd him young Eedin, 

Wha ne'er had love but thee ! " » 

" Come doun, come doun, ye wylie parrot, 

Come doun into my hand ; 
Your cage sail be o' the beaten gowd. 

When now it's but the wand." 

" I winna come doun, I canna come doun, » 

I winna come doun to thee ; 
For as ye've dune to young Redin, 

Yeli do the like to me ; 
Te'll thraw my head aff my hause-bane. 

And throw me in the sea." w 
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T0I7NG KEDIK. 

fhere cam seekin young Eedin, 
Monie a lord and knicht ; 

And there cam seekin young Eedin, 
Monie a ladie brichL 

And they hae til his true-love gane, 
Thinking he was wi' her ; 



" I hae na seen him, young Eedin, 

Sin yesterday at noon ; n 

He turn'd hia stalely steed about, 
And hied him through the toun. 

" But ye'Il seek Clyde's water up and doun, 

Ye'll seek it out and in — 
1 hae na seen him, young Eedin, it 

Sin yesterday at noon." 

Then up bespak young Eedin's mither, 
And a dowie woman was scho ; 

" There's na a place in a Clyde's water, 
But my son wad gae through," » 

They've sought Clyde's water up and doun, 

They've sought it out and in, 
And the deepest place o' Clyde's wafer 

They fund young Eedin in. 
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YOUNG KEDIN. 

white, white, war his wounds washen, 
As white as a linen clout ; 

But as the traitor she cam near, 
His wounds they gushed out ! 

" It's surely been my holier- woman, 
ill may her betide ; 

1 ne'er wad slain him young Eedin, 
And thrown him in the Clyde." 

Then they've made a big bane-fire, 

The bouer-woman to brim ; 
It tuke na on her cheek, her cheek, 

It tuke na on her chin. 
But it tuke on the cruel hands 

That put young Kedin in. 

Then they've tane out the bouer-woman. 

And put the ladie in : 
It tuke na on her cheek, her cheek. 

It tuke na on her chin, 
But it tuke on the fause, fause arms. 

That young Eedin lay in. 
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LORD WILLIAII. 

Mtntlrebg of (ie Scolliik Border, iii. 23. 

This ballad was communicated to Sir Walter Scott 
by Mr. James Hogg, accompaJiied witb tie Mowing 

" I am fully conyinced of the antiquity of this song ; 
for, although much of the language seems aomewhal 
modornized, this must be attributed to its currency, 
being miicb liked, and very much sung in this nmgh- 
bourhood. 1 can trace it back several generations, but 
cannot hear of its ever having been in print. I have 
never heard it with any considerable variation, save 
that one reciter called the dwelling of the feigned 
sweet-heart, Caslkswa." 

Lord "William was tbe bravest knight 

That dwalt in fair Scotland, 
And though renown'd in France and Spain, 

Fell by a ladle's hand. 

As she was walking maid alone, !'< 

Down by yon shady wood, 
She heard a smit o' bridle reins, 

She wish'd might be for good. 
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" Come to my arms, my dear Willie, 
Tou're welcome hame fo me ; 

To beat o' cheer and charcoal red, 
And candle burning free." — 

" I winna lighl^ I darena light, 
Nor come to your ai'ms at a' ; 

A fairer maid than ten o' you 
ni meet at Castle-law." — 

" A fairei' maid than me, Willie ! 

A fairer maid than me ! 
A f^rer maid than ten o' me 

Your eyes did never see'." — 

He louted ower his saddle lap, 

To kiss her ere they par^ 
And wi' a little keen bodkin, 

She pierced him to the heart. 

" Ride on, ride on, Lord William now. 

As fast as ye can dree ! 
Your bonny lass at Castle-law 

Will weary you to see,"-r- 



11. Charcoal red. This oiroumstanoe mailts the antiquity 
of tlie poem. "While wood was plenty in Scotland, charooai 
was the usual fuel in the chambers of Iha wealthy. Scon. 
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■'** rOED WILLIAM. 

Out up then spake a bonny bii-d, 

Sat high upon a tree, 

" How could jou kill that aoble lord ? 

He came fo marry thee." — 

" Come down, come down, my bonny bird, 

And eat bread aif my hand 1 
Your cage shall be of wiry goud, : 

Wliar now it's hut the wand."— 

" Keep ye your cage o' goud, ]ady, 

And I will keep my tree ; 
As ye hae done to Lord William, 

Sae wad ye do to me." — j 

She set her foot on her door step, 

A bonny marble stane, 
And carried him to her chamher, 

O'er him to make her mane. 

And she haa kept that good lord's corpse o 

Three quarters of a year. 
Until that word began to spread ; 

Then she began to fear. 

Then she cried on her waiting maid, 

Aye i-eady at her ca' ; .^ 

" There is a knight inio my bower, 
'Tis time he were awa." — 
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LORD M'lLJ.IAM. 

The ane has ta'en him by tie head, 

The ither by the feet, 
And. thrown him in the wan water, 

That ran baifh wide and deep. 

" Look back, look hack, now, !ady fiiir, 
On Mm that lo'ed ye weel ! 

A better man than that blue corpse 
Ke'er drew a sword of steel." — 
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PEINCE EOBEKT 

Was first publLshed in the Mimtrelsi/ of the Scottish 
Border, iii. 269, and was obtained from tlie recitation 
s Chrisliafi Rutherford. Anotlior copy, also 
"on, is subjoined. 



Pbinck Kobbet has wedded a gay ladye, 

He has wedded her with a ring : 
Prince Robert has wedded a gay ladye, 

But he dama bring her haoie. 

" Tour blessing, your hlesaiag, my mother dear ! 

Your blessing now grant to me ! " — i 

" Instead of a blessing ye sail have my curse, 

And you'll get nae blessing frae me." — 

She has call'd upon her wmting-maid, 

To fill a glass of wine ; =« 

She has call'd upon her fause stewai-d, 
To put rank poison in. 
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PRINCE ROBEKT. 

Slie has put it to her roudes lip, 

And to her roudes chin ; 
She has put it lo her fause, fanse mouth, 

But the never a di-ap gaed in. 

lie has put it to hia bonny mouth, 

And to his honny chin, 
He's put it to his cherry hp. 

And sae fast the rank poison ran in. 

." O ye hae poison'd your ae son, mother. 

Tour ae aon and your heir ; 
ye hae poison'd your ae son, mother, 

And sons you'll never hae inair. 

" where will I get a little hoy. 
That will win hose and shoon. 

To rin sae fast to Uarlinion, 
And bid fair Eleanor come ? " — 

Then up and spake a little boy. 
That wad win hose and shoon, — 

" I'll away to Dai'linfon, 

And bid fair Eleanor come." — 

he has run to Darlinton, 

And tirled at the pin ; 
And wha waa sae ready as Eleanor's sell 

To let the bonny boy in. 
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ii I'KINCE EOBEKT. 

" Your gu<ie-mother lias made yo a rare dinoui', 
She's made it baiti, gude and fiuo ; 

Tour gude-mother has made ye a gay dinouv, 
And ye maun cum till her and dine." — 40 

It's twenty lang miles to Sillertoun town, 

Thd langest that ever were gane : 
But the steed it was wight, and the ladye WiW 



But when she came to Sillertoun town, 

And into Sillertoun La', 
The torches were burning, the tidies 
mourning, 

And they were weeping a'. 

" where is now my wedded lord, 

And where now can he be ? 
where is now my wedded lord ? 

For him I eanna see." — 

" Tour wedded lord is dead," she says, 
" And just gane to be laid in the clay : 

Tour wedded lord is dead," she says, 
"And just gane to be buried the day. 

"Te'so get nane o' his gowd, ye'so get na 
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PEINCE ROBERT. 

Ye'se get nae tiling frae me ; 
Te'se no get an incli o' Lis gudc bi-aid land, 
Though your heart suld burst in three." — 

" I want nane o' his gowd, I want nane o'his ge! 

I want nae land frae thee : 
But rJl hae the rings that's on bis linger, 

For them he did promise to me," — 

" Ye'se no get the ringa that's on his finger, 

Ye'se no get them frae me ; 
Ye'se no get the rings that's on his finger, 

An your heart suld hurst in three." — 

She's turn'd her back unto the wa', 

And her face unto.a rock ; 
And there, before the mother's iace, 

Her very heart it broke. 

The fane was buried in Marie's kirk. 

The tother ia Marie's q«air ; 
And out o' the tane there sprang a hirk, 

And out o' the tother a brier. 

And thae twa met, and thae twa plat, 

The birk but and the brier ; 
And by that ye may very wcel ken 

They were twa lovers dear, 
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EAKL EOBEET. 

" Given " sajs Motiorwell, " from the recilalion of 
an old -womaQ, a, native of Boiiliill, in Dumbarton- 
eliire ; and it is one of ihe earliest Eonga she remem- 
bera of having heard c]iant«d on the classic banfea of 
the Water of Leaven." — Minslrelsi/, p. 200, 

Another copy is noted by tie same editor as con- 
taining the following stanzas : — 

Lord Robert and Mary Florence, 

They wer twa children ying; 
They were scarce saven years of Kfie 

Till Inre began to spring. 
Lord Fohert loved Maty Florence, 



It's fifty miles to Sittingen'a rodrs, 

As ever was ridden or gane ; 
And Earl Robert has wedded a wife, 

But he dare na bring her hame. 

And Earl Eohert has wedded a wife, &e. 
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EAKL ROBERT. y* 

His mother, she call'd to her waiting-iaaiil : 

" O biing me a pint of wine, 
For I dinna weel ken what hour of this day 

That my son Earl Robert shall dine." 

She's put it to her fause, fause cheek, 

But an' her fause, feuse chin ; >" 

She's put it to her fause, fause lips ; 
But never a drap went in. 

But he's put it to his honny cheek, 

Aye and his bonny chin ; 
He's put it to his i-cd rosy lips, "> 

And the poison went merrily down, 

" where will I get a bonny boy, 

That will win hose and shoon, — 
That will gang quickly to Sittingen's rocks, 

And bid niy lady come ? " ™ 

It's out tlien speaks a boutiy boy, 

To Earl Eobert was something akin : 

" Many a time have I run thy ei'rand, 
But this day with the tears I'll rin." 

when he cam to Sittingen's rocks, as 

To the middle of a' the ha'. 
There were bells a ringing, and music playing. 

And ladies dancing a'. 
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U8 EARL KOBERT. 

" What news, what news, my bonny boy, 
What news have ye to me ? 3> 

Is Earl Robert in very good health, 
And the ladies of your counti-ie ? " 

" Earl Eobert's in veiy good health. 

And as weel as a man can bo ; 
But his mother this night has a drink to be 
druken, ss 

And at it you must be." 

She called fo her waiting-maid. 

To bring her a riding weed ; 
And she called to her stable groom. 

To saddle her milk-white steed. « 

But when she came to Earl Robert's bouir, 

To the middle of a' the ha', 
There were bells a ringing and sheets down 
hinging, 

And ladies muming a', 

" Tve come for none of hia gold," she said, « 

" Nor none of his white monie ; 
Excepting a ring of his smallest finger. 

If that you will gi-ant me." 

" Thou'll no get none of his gold," she s;iid. 
" Nor none of his white monie : so 
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Tlioull no get a ring of his smallest finger, 
Tho' thy heart should break in three." 

She set her foot unto a stone, 

Her back unto a tree ; 
She set her foot unto a atone, 

And her heart did break in three ! 

The one was buried in Mary's ku-k, 

The other in Mary's quier ; 
Out of the one there grew a bush, 

From the other a bonnie brier. 

And thir twa grew, and thir twa thi-ew, 
Till this twa craps drew near ; 

So all the world may plainly see 
That they lov'd each other deai'. 
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THE WEARY COBLE 0' CARGILL. 



" Tnis local ballad, whifh I'ommamorates some real 
event, is given from the recitation of an old womaD, 
reading in the neighbonrhood of Cambua Michael, 
Perthshire. It possesses flie elemenls of good poetay, 
and, had it ^len into the hands of those who make no 
scrapie of interpolating and corrupting the text of oral 
song, it might have been made, with little trouble, a 
very interesting and pathetic composition. 

" Kercoet and Balathy are two small villages on the 
banks of the Tay ; the latter is nearly opposite Stobhall. 
According to tradition, the ill-fiited hero of the ballad 
had a leman in each of these plajies ; and it was on 
the occaaon of his paying a visit to his Kercock love, 
that the jealous dame in Balathy Toun, from a revenge- 
ful feeling, scuttled the boat in which he was to rccro^ 
the Tay Ki SlobhalL" Mothebwell. 

David Dbummond's deatinie, 

Gude man o' appearance o' Cargill ; 

I wat his blude rins in the flude, 
Sae mh against hia parents' will. 
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THE WEARY COBLE O' 

Ste was the lass o' Ealathy toun, 
And he the butier o' Stohha,!! ; 

And mony a time she wanked late, 
To bore the cobie o' Caigill. 

His bed was made in Kercock ha', 
Of gude dean sheets and of the hay ; 

He wudna rest ae nicht therein, 

But on the prude waters he wud gae. 

His bed was made in Balathy toun, 
Of the clean sheets and of the strae ; 

But I wat it was far better made, 
Into the bottom o' bonnic Taj-. 

She bored the coble in seven paii'ls, 
I wat her heart might hae been sae sair ; 

For there she got the bonnie lad lost, 
Wi' the curly locks and the yellow hair. 

He put his foot into the boat. 

He little thocht o' ony iH : 
But before that he was mid waters. 

The weary coble began to fill. 

" Woe be to tie lass o' Balathy toun, 
I wat an ill death may she die ; 

For she bored the coble in seven pairts, 
And let the waters perish me ! 
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d^ THE WEAKT COBLE o' CAKGILL. 

" help, O help I can get nane, 
Nae help o' man can to me eomo ! " 

This was about his djing words, 

Wiien he was choaked up to the chin. 

" Gae fell my father and mj mother, 
It was naebody did me this ill ; 

I was a-going my ain errands, 

Lost at the coble o' bonnie Cargill." 

She bored the boat in seven pawls, 
I wat she bored it wi' gude will ; 

And there they got the bonnie lad's corpse, 
In the kirk-shot o' bonnie Cargill, 

a' the keys o' bonnie Stobha', 
I wat they at his belt did hing ; 

But a' the keys of honnie Stobha', 
They now ly low into the stream. 

A. braver page into his age 

Ne'er set a foot upon the plain ; 

His father to his mother said, 

" O sae sune as we've wanted him I 

" I wat they had mair luve than tiiis, 

When they were young and at the scule ; 

But for his sake she wanked late, 

And bored the coble o' bonnie Cargill. 
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"There's ne'er it clean sai'k gae on my back, 
Nor yet a kame gae in my hair; 

There's neither coal nor candle licht ; 

Shall sliine in my bouer for ever mair, 

" At kirk nor market I'se ne'er he at, 
Nor yet a biythe blink in my eo ; 

There's ne'er a ane shall say to anither, 
That's the lassie gar'd the young man die." i 

Between the yetta o' bonnie Stobha', 
And the kirkstyle o' bonnie Cargill, 

There is mony a man and mother's son 
That was at my luve's buriaL 
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OLD ROBIN OF POETINGALE. 
Parcy'e ReHqu^ of EagHeh Poetry, iii. Sa, 

" From an ancient copy in tie Editor's folio MS., 
which was judged to require considerable corrections. 

" In tie former edition the hero of thia piece had 
been called Sir Robin, but that tide not being in the 
MS. is now omitted. 

" Giles, steward to a rich old merchant trading to 
Portugal, is qualified with the titie of Sir, not as being 
a knight, but rather, I conceive, as having received an 
inferior order of priesthood." Percy. 

Let never again soe old a. man 

Marrye soe yonge a wife, 
As did old Robin of Portingale ; 

Who may rue all the dayes of his life. 

For the mayors dawghfer of Lin, God wolt n 

He chose her to his wife. 
And thought with her to have lived in love, 

But they iell to hate and strife. 
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OLD ROBIN OF POKTINGALE. 

They scarce were in their wed-bed laid, 

Anil scarce was hee asleepe, 
But upp shee rose, and forth shee goes, 

To the steward, and gau to weepe. 

" Sleepe you, wake you, fiiire Sir Gylea : 

Or he yuu not within ? 
Sleepe you, wake you, faire Sir Gyles, 

Arise and let me inn." 

" I am wating, sweete," he said, 
" Sweete ladye, what is your will ? " 

" I have onhethought me of a wile 
How my wed lord weel spill. 

" T>venty-foTir good knights," shee sayes, 
" That dwell about this towne, 

Even twenty-four of my next cozens 
Will helpe to dinge him downe." 

All that faeheard his lilJe footepage. 
As he watered his masters steed ; 

And for his masters sad penile 
His verry heart did bleed. 

He mourned, sighed and wept full sore ; 
I sweare by the holy roode, 
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JG OLD ROBIK or POBTIKGALB. 

The teares he for his master wept 
Were blent water and blonde. 

And that beheard hia deare master 
As he stood at his garden pale : 

Sayes, " Ever alaclie, my litle fbot-page, 
What causes thee to wail ? 

" Hath any one done to thee wronge, 

Any of thy fellowes here ? 
Or is any of thy good friends dead, 

That thou sliedst manye a teare ? 

" Or, if it be my head bookes-man, 

Aggrieved he shal bee ; 
For no man here within my howse 

Shall doe wrong nnio thee." 

" O it is not your head bookea-man, 

Nor none of hia degree : 
Bnt, on to-morrow ere it be noone 

All deemed to die are yee: 
"And of that bethank your head steward, 

And thank your gay ladye." 

" If this be true, my lide foot-page. 
The heyre of ray land thouat bee :" 
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OLD ROBIN OP PORTIK&ALE. 

" If it be not tiiie, my dear master, 
No good death let me die : " 

" If it be not true, thou litle foob-page, 
A dead corse shalt thou bee, 

" call now downs my f^re laclye, 

O call her downe (o jnee ; 
And tell my ladye gay how sicke. 

And like to die T hee." 

Downe then carae his ladye faire, 

All clad in purple and pall : 
The rings that were on her fingers, 

Cast hght tiorrow the halL 

" What is your will, my own wed-lord ? 

What is your will with mee ?" 
" see, my ladye deere, how sieke, 

And like to die I bee." 

" And thou be sieke, my own wed-loi-d, 

Soe sore it grieveth me ; 
But my five maydens and myselfe 

Will make the bedde for thee. 

"And at the waking of your first sleepe, 
We will a hott drinke make ; 

And at the waking of your next sleepe, 
Your sorrowes we ivil! slake." 

MS. 76, firat. 
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68 OLD ROBIN OF rOKTlNGALB, 

He put a silk cote on his backe, 

And mail of manye a fold ; 
And hee putt a Steele cap on his head, 

Was gilt with good red gold. so 

He layd a bright browne sword by his side, 

And auother att his feete : 
[And twentye good knights he placed at hand, 

To watch him in his sleepe.] 

And about the middle time of the night, m 

Came twentye-four Iraitours inn ; 

Sir Giles he was the foremost man. 
The leader of that ginn, 

Old Eobiii with his bright browns sword. 
Sir Gyles head soon did wiiin ; so 

And scant of all those twenty-four 
Went out one quick agenn. 

None save only a litle foot-page, 
Crept forth at a window of stone ; 

And he had two armes when he came in, so 
And he went back with one. 

Upp then came that ladie gaye, 

With torches burning bright ; 
She thought to haye brought Sir Gyles a 
di'inke, 

Butt she found her owne wedd knight. iw 
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OLD KOBIN OF POETINOALE. 39 

Tte first thiuge that she stumbled on 

It was Sir Gylea hia foote ; 
Sayea, " Ever alacke, and woe is mee I 

Here lyes my sweete hart-roote." 

The next thinge that she stumbled on m> 

It was Sir Gyles his heade ; 
Sayes, " Ever alacke, and woe, is me J 

Heere lyes my true love deade." 

Hee cutt the pappes beside her brest, 

And didd her body spille ; no 

He cutt the eares beside her heade, 
And bade !ier love her fllle. 

He called up then up his litle foot-page, 

And made Lim there his heyre ; 
And sayd, " Henceforth my worldlye goodes, n; 

And countrie I forswea/e." 

He shope the erosse on his right shoulder, 
Of the white clothe and the redde, 

And went him into the hoJy land, 

Whei-as Christ was quicke and dead. im 

117, Every person who went on a Croisade to the Holy 
Land usually wore h cross on hia upper garment, on the ri^t 
shoulder, as a badga of his profession. Different nations 
were distingnished by crosses of different colors : the EngUsh 
wore white, the French red, &c. This " 
Co lie confounded in tlie biillad. Fbb»jy 

MS. 118, flashe. 
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FAUSE FOODEAGE. 

First pulilished in MlnetTel^j of the Scoltisli Sm-dei; iii. 220. 

" This ballad has been popitlar in many parts of 
Scoiland. It is chiefly given from Mi's. Bivjivn of 
Falkland's MSS. The expresMon, 

" The boy staled wild like a gray goss-hftwk," v. 31, 
Elrongly resembles that in Hardyknule, 

"Norse e'an like gray goaa-hawk stared wild;" 
a eircumstanee which led the Editor to make the 
strictest inquiry into tie authenlioity of the aong. But 
every doubt was removed by the evidence of a lady 
of high rank, who not only recollected the ballad, as 
having amused her infancy, but could repeat many of 
the veraea, particularly those beautiful stanzas from the 
20th to the 25th. The Editor is, therefore, compelled 
to believe, that the author of Hardyknule copied the 
old ballad, if the coincidence be not altogether acci- 
dental." Scott. 

King Easter has courted her for her land?, 

King Wester for her fee, 
King Honour for her comely imx. 

And for her fair bodie. 
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FAUSE FOODKAGE. 

They had not been four months married. 

As I have heard them tell, 
Until the nobles of the land 

Against them did rebel. 

And they cast kevils them amang. 

And kevils them between ; 
And they cast kevils them amang, 

Wiia suld gae kill the king. 

some sfl,id yea, and some said nay, 

Their words did not agree ; 
Till up and got him, Fause Foodrage, 

And swore it suld be he. 

When bells were rang, and mass was su 

And a' men bound to bed, 
King Honour and his gay ladye 

In a high chamber were laid. 

Then up and r^ae him, Fause Foodragt 

When a' were last asleep, 
And slew the porter in his lodge. 

That waieh and ward did keep. 

O four and twenty silver keys 

Hang hie upon a pin ; 
And aye as ae door he did unlock, 

He has fasten'd it him behind. 
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FAUSE FOODUAGE. 

Then up and raise him, King Honour, 
Says—" What means a' lliis din ? 

Or what's the matter, Fause Foodrage, 
Or wha has loot yon in ? " — 

" ye my errand wee! salt learn, 

Before that I depart." — 
Then drew a knife, haith lang and sharp, 

And pierced him to the heart. 

Then up and got the Queen herseU, 
And fell low down on her knee, 

" spare my life, now, Fause Foodrage ! 
For I never injured thee. 

" spare my life, now, Fause Foodrage ! 

Until I lighter he ! 
And see gin it be lad or lass, 

King Honour has left me wi'," — 

" O gin it be a lass," he says, 

" Weel nursed it sail he ; 
But gin it be a lad bairn. 

He sail he hanged hie. 

■ " I whma spare for his tender a^e, 
Nor yet for his hie, hie kin ; 
But soon as e'er he bom is. 

He sail mount the gailows pin." — 
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FAUSE FOODKAGE. 

four-and-twenty valiant knights 
Were set the Queen to guard ; 

And four stood aye at her boiir door, 
To keep both watch and ward. 

But when the time drew near a;ii end, 

That she suld lighter be, 
She cast about to find a wile, 

To set her body free. 

she has birled these merry young men 
With the ale but and the wine, 

Until they were a' deadly drunk 
As any wild-wood swine. 

" narrow, narrow is this window. 
And big, big am I grown ! " — 

Tet through the might of Our Ladye, 
Out at it she is gone. 

She wander'd up, she wander'd down, 

She wander'd out and in ; 
And, at laat, into the very swine's stythe. 

The Queen brought forth a son. 

Then they cast Itevils them amang, 
Which suld gae seek the Queen ; 

And the kcvil foil upon Wise William, 
And he sent his wife for him. 
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when she saw Wise William's wife, 
The Queen fell on her knee : 

" Win up, win up, madam ! " she says : 
" What needs this courtesie ? " — 

" out o' this I winna rise, 

Till a boon ye grant to me ; 
To change your lass for this lad bairn, 

King Honour left me wi', 

"And ye maun learn my gay goas-hawk 
Right weel to breast a steed ; 

And I sail learn your turtle dow 
As weel to writ« and read. 

" And ye maun learn my gay goss-liawk 
To wield both bow and brand ; 

And I sail learn your turtle dow 
To lay gowd wi' her hand. 

" At kirk and market when we meet, 

We'll dare make nae avowe, 
But — ' Dame, how does my gay goss-hawk 

' Madame, how does my dow ? ' " 

When days were gane, and years came on, 
Wise WiUiam he thought Ismg ; 

And he has ta'en King Honour'* son 
A-hunting for to gang. 
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FAUSl! FOODUAGE. 




It sae feU oi 


it, at this hunting, 




Upon a si 


immer's day, 




That they c 


ame by a bonny eastell, 


Stood on 


a sunny brae. 




" O dinna ye see that honny cb 


istei; 


Wi' hdls and towers sae fail 


■? 


Gin ilka ma 


u had back Iiia ain. 




Of it you 


suld be heir." 





" How I suld be heir of that eastell, 

In sooth, I caima see ; :io 

For it belangs to Faiise Foodrnge, 
And he is na kin to me." — 

" O gin ye suld kill him, Fause Foodrage, 
You would do but what was right; 

For I wot he kill'd your fatlier dear, I's 

Or ever ye saw the light 

" And gin ye suld kill him, Fause Foodrage, 
There is no man durst you blame ; 

For he keeps your mother a prisoner. 

And she dama take ye hame." — m 

The boy stared wild like a gray goss-hawk, 
Says, — " What may a' this mean P " 

" My boy, ye are King Honour's son, 
And your mother's our lawful queen." 
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" gin I be King Honour's son, 

By our Ladye I swesir, 
This night I will that traitor slay, 

And relieve my mother dear ! "- — 

He has set his bent bow Co his breast, 
And leaped the castell wa' ; 

And soon he has seized on Fause 
Wha loud for help 'gan ca'. 



" baud your tongue, now, Fause Foodrage, 

Frae me ye shaima flee ; "— 
Syne pierced him through the fause, fause 

And set his moiier free. 

And lie has rewarded Wise William 

Wi' the best half o' his laad ; 
And sae has lie the turtle dow 

Wi' the truth, o' his right hand, no 
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BONNIE ANOTE. 

From Kinlocli's Ancient SfoltM BaUad^, p. 123. 

" There is a prevalent belief among seafiiring people, 
that if a person who has comraitted any heinous crime 
be on ship-board, the vessel, as if conscious of its guilty 
burden, becomes unmanageable, and will not sail till 
the offender be removed : to discover whom, they 
usually resort to the trial of those on board, by casting 
lots ; and the individual upon whom the lot falls, is 
declared the criminal, it being believed that Divine 
Providence interposes in tiiis manner to point out the 
guilty person," — Kinloch. 

Motherwell is inclined h> think this an Irish ballad, 
though popular in Scotland. 

With Bonnie Annie may be compared Jon Rimaard- 
sims Skrifternaal, Danslce Fixer, ij. 220 ; or, Herr Pe- 
ders Sjdresa, Seenska Folk-Visor, ii. 31, Arwiddson, ii. 
6 (translated in Literature and Romance of Northern 
Europe, 276). 

Theeb was a rich lord, and lie lived in Forfai-, 
He had a fair lady, and one only dochter. 
O she was fair, dear ! she was bonnie, 
A ship's captain courted her to be his honey. 
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4o BONNIE ANNIE. 

There cam a ship's captam out owre the sea 

sailing, ,1 

He courted this joung thing till ho got her wi' 

" Ye'll steal your father's gowd, and your mother's 

money, 
Aod I'll mak ye a lady in Ireland bonnie," 

She's stown her father's gowd and her mother's 

money, 
But she was never a lady in Ireland lionnie. m 

" There's fey fowk in our ship, she winna sail for 

There's fey fowk in our ship, she winna sail for 

They've casten black bullets twice six aad forty, 
And ae the black bullet fell on bonnie Amiie. 

" Te'U tak me in your arms twa, lo, lift me cannie, w 
Throw me out owre board, your ain dear Annie." 
He has tane her in his arms twa, lo, Jifted her 

He iias laid her on a hed of down, his iiin dear 

" Wliat can a woman do, love, TU do for ye ;" 
" Muckle can a woman do, ye canna do for me. — 
Lay about, steer about, lay our ship cannie, si 
Do all you can to save my dear Annie." 
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BONNIE ANNIE. 49 

" IVe laid about, steer'd about, laid about cannie. 
But all I can do, she wiima sail for me. 
Ye'U tak her in your arms twa, lo, lift her cannie, 25 
And throw her out owre board, your ain dear 

He has lane her in his arms twa, lo, lifted Iw.v 

cannie. 
He has thrown her out owre board, his ain dear 

As the ship sailed, bonnie Annie she swam, 
And she was at Ireltrad as soon as them. so 

They made his love a coifin of the gowd sae yellow. 
And they buried her deep on the high banks of 
YaiTOW. 



83. The last two lines are derived from Mollierwell, p 
riis test in Kinlooli is corrnpt, and stands thus :— 
He made Iiis love a coffin off the Goats of Yerrow 
And bnried his bonnie love doun in a sea valley. 

VOL. III. 4 
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WILLIAM GUISEMAH. 



" My name is "William Guiaeman, 
In London I do dwell ; 

I have committed murder, 
And that is known right well ; 

I have committed murder, 
And that is known right well, 
And it's for mine offence I must die. 

" I lov'd a neighbour's dochter, 
And Willi her I did lie ; 

I did dissemble willi her 
Myself to satisfy ; 

I did dissemble with her 
Myself to satisfy, 
And it's for mine offence I must die. 

" Sae cunningly's I kept her, 
Until the fields war toom ; 
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WILLIAM GUISEMAN. 

Sae cuniiingly's I trysted her 
Unto yon shade o' broom ; 

And syne I took my wills o' her, 

And then I flang her doun, 

And it's for mine offence I mast die. 

" Sae cunningly's I killed her, 
Who should have been my wife ; 

Sae cursedly'a I killed her, 
And with my cursed koife ; 

Sae cursedly's I killed her, 

Who should have been my wife. 
And it's for mine offence 1 must die. 

" Six days she ky in murder, 
Before that she was found ; 

Six days she lay in murder, 
Upon the cursed ground ; 

Six days she lay in mm-der, 
Before that she was found. 
And it's for mine offence I must die. 

" all the neighbours round about, 
They said it had been I ; 

I put my foot on gude shipboard. 
The county to defy ; 

The ship she wadua sail again, 
Eut hoisted to and fro, 
And it's for mine offen«e I must die. 
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WILLIAM GDISEMAN. 

" up bespak the skipper-boy, 
I wat he spak too high ; 

' There's sinful men amongst us, 
The seas will not obey ; ' 

up hespak the skipper-boy, 
I wat he spak too high, 
And it's for mine offence I must die. 



" we cuist oavels us amang, 

The cavel fell on me ; 
we cuist cavels us amang. 

The cavel fell on me ; 
we cuist cavels us amang, 

The cavei fell on me, 
And it's for mine offence I must die. 

" I had a loving mother 
Who of me took gret care ; 

She wad hae gien the gold sae red. 
To have bought me from that anar 

But the gold could not be gi-anted. 
The gallows pays a share, 
And it's for mine offence I must die." 
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THE ENCHANTED KING 

Buchan's BaUads of the NoHli of Scotland, i. 169. 
Annexed is a fragment publigled by Jamieson, under 
the title of Bonny Bee-Ho'm. 

In Lauderdale I chanc'd to walk, 

And heard a ladj's moan, 
Lamenting for ier dearest dear, 

And aye slie cried, ohon ! 

" Sure never a maid that e'er drew breath i 

Had harder fate than, me ; 
I'd never a hid but one on earth, 

They fore'd him to tho sea, 

" The ale shall ne'er be brewin o' malt, 
Neither by sea nor land, m 

That ever mair shall cross my hause, 
Till my love comes to hand. 
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THE EKCH&HTED KING. 

A liandsome lad wi' shoulders broad, 
Gold j-dlow was his hair ; 

None of our Scottish youths on earth 
That with, him could & 



She thought her love was gone to sea, 

And landed in Bahome ; 
But he was in a quiet chamher, 

Hearing his lady's moan. 

" Why mate ye all this moan, lady ? 

Why make ye all this moan ? 
For I'm deep sworn on a book, 

I must go to Bahome. 

" Traitors false for to subdue, 
O'er seas I'll make me boun', 

That have trepan'd our kind Scotchmen, 
Like dogs to ding them down." 

" Weell, take this ring, this royal thing, 

Whose virtue is unknown ; 
As lang'a this ring's your body on, 

Tour blood shall ne'er be drawn. 

" But if this ring shall fade or stain, 

Or change to other hue, 
Come never niair to fair Scotland, 

If ye're a lover true." 
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TUE ENCHANTED RING. 

Then this couple they diii part 

"With a sad heavy moan ; 
The wind was fair, the ship was rare, 

They landed in Bahome. 

But in that place they had not been 

A month but barely one. 
Till he look'd on his gay gold ring, 

And riven was the stone. 

Time atier this was not expir'd 
A month but scarcely three, 

Till black and ugly was the ring, 
And the stone was burst in three. 

" Fight on, fight on, you merry men all. 
With you I'll fight no more ; 

I will gang to some holy place, 
Pray to the King of Glore." 

Then to the ctapel he is gone. 

And knelt most pitcouslie, 
For seven days and seven nighls. 

Till blood ran fra« his knee. 

" Tell fake my jewels that's in Bahorae, 
And deal them liberaliJe, 
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To young that cannot, and old that mannol 
The blind that does not see. 

" Give maist to women in child-bed laid, 

Can neither fecht nor flee : 
I hoi>e she's in the heavens high, 

That died for love of me." 

The knights they wrang their white flngers. 

The ladies tore their hair ; 
The women that ne'er had children born, 

In swoon they down fell there. 

But in what way the knight expir'd, 

No tongue will e'er declare ; 
So this doth end ray mournful song, 

From me ye'll got nae mair. 
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BONNY BEE-HO'M. 

Jamieaoo's Popular Ballads, i. 184, from Mrs. 
Brown's MS., the interpolations of die editor being 
omilted. 

By Arthur's dale as late I went, 

I heard a heavy moan ; 
I heard a lady lamenting sair, 

And ay she cried " ohon ! " 

" Ohoo, alas ! what shall I do, '• 

Tormented night and day? 
I never loved a love but ane. 

And now he's gone away. 

" But I will do for my true love 

What ladies would think sair ; " 

For seven years sliall come and gae. 

Ere a kaime gae in my hair. 

" There shall neither a shoe gae on my foot, 

Nor a kaime gae in my hair, 
Nor ever a coal or candle light m 

Shine in my bower nae mair." 

She thought her love had been on sea, 
Fast sailing to Bee-Ho'm ; 
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But lie was sfil! in a quiet chamber, 
Hearing his lady's moan. 

" Be hush'd, be husW, my lady d«ai', 

I pray thee moan not so ; 
For I am deep sworn on a lionk 

To Eee-Ho'm for to go." 

She's gien him a chain o' the beaten gou 
And a ring with a i-uby stone : 

" As lang as this chain your body binds, 
Tour blood can never be drawn. 

" But gin this ling should fade or fail. 
Or the stone should change its hue. 

Be sure your love is dead and gone, 
Or she has proved untrue." 

He had not been at bonny Bee-IIo'm 

A twelvemonth and a day, 
Till looking on his gay gold ring, 

The stone grew dark and gray. 

" O ye tak ray riches to Bee-Ho'm, 

Aud deal them presentlie, 
To the young that canna, the old that ma 

The blind that downa see." 

Kow Death has come intill his bower, 
And s[)lit his heart in twain : 

Sae their twa sauls flew up to heaven, 
And there shall ever remain. 
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THE THREE RAVENS, 

From Bitson's Ancient English Songs, ii. 53. It ia 
there reprinted from Kavenscroft's Melkmala, 1611. 
Another copy follows, taken fram Stott's Minstrehy. 
Motherwell has recast the ballad in modern sijle, p. 7 
of hia collection. 

Theke were three ravens sat on a tree, 
Bowne, a downe, hay downe, hay downe, 

There were three ravens sat oa a tree, 
fftVA a downe. 

There were three ravens sat on a tree, 

They were as blacke as they might be, 

With a downe, derrie, derrie, dsrrie, downe, 
downe. 

The oae of them said to his mate, 

" Where shall we our breakefast take ? "— 

" Downe in yonder greene field, " 

There lies a knight slsun under his shield. 
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bO THE THREE EAVENS. 

" His hounds they lie downo at his feete, 
So well they their master keepe. 

" His hauk.es they flie so eagerly, 
There's no fowle dare him com nie." 

Downe there comes a fallow doe, 
As great with yong as she might goe. 

She lift up his bloudy hed, 

And kiist his wounds that were so red. 

She got him up upon her hacke, 
And carried him to earthen lake. 

She buried him before the prime, 

She was dead herseJfe ere even-song time. 

God send every gentleman, 

Such haukes, such houndes, and such a leman. : 
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THE TWA CORBIES. 

From Minstrelsy of the Scoitiih Border, ii. 359. It 
■mas eommuDJcated to Scott by Mr. Sliarpe, as written 
down, from tradition, by a lady. 

As I was walking all aJane, 

I heard twa corbies making a, mane ; 

The tane unto the t'other say, 

» Where saU we gang and dine to-day ? "— 

" In behint yon auld fail dyke, s 

I wot there lies a new-alain knight ; 
And naebody kens that he lies there, 
But his hawk, his hound, and lady fair. 

" His hound is to the hiinfing gane, 

His hawk, to fetch the wild-fowl hame, w 

His lady's ta'en another mate, 

So we may mak our dinner sweet 
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" Yc'Il sit on his white hause-bane, 
And rn pick out his^ bonny blue een : 
Wi' ae lock o' his gowden hair 
"We'll theek our neat when it grows bare. 

" Mony a one for him makes mane, 
But nane sail ken where he is gane ; 
O'er his white banes, when they are bare, 
The wind sail blaw for e 
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THE DOWIB DENS OF TARBOW, 

Mlmireby of the Scottish Border, iii. 143. 

" This ballad, whicli is a very great favourite among 
the inhabitants of Ettrick Forest, is univereally belieyed 
to be fimnded in fact. T found it easy to collect a va- 
riety of oopies ; but very difficult indeed to select from 
them snch a coUated edition as might, in any degree, 
suit the taste of ' these more light and ^ddy-paced 

" Tradition places the event, recorded in the song, 
very early ; and it is probable that the ballad was com- 
posed soon afterwards, although the language has been 
gradually modernized, in the course of ibi transmission 
to ns, throagh tlie inaccurate channel of oral tradition. 
The bard does not relate particulars, but barely the 
striking outlines of a fact, apparently so well known 
when he wrote, as to render minate detail as unneces- 
sary as it is always tedious and uiipoetical. 

" The hero of the ballad was a knight of great 
bravery, called Scott, who is said to have resided at 
lOrkhope, or Oakwood Castle, and is, in tradition, 
termed the Baran of Oakwood. The estate of Kirt- 
hope belonged anciently to the Scotts of Harden ; 
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bi THE DOIVIE DENS OP YAKKOW. 

Oakwood is still their property, and Im been so from 
time immemorial. The Editor was, tierefore, led io 
suppose tiat the hero of the ballad might have been 
identified with John Scott, sixth aon of the Laird of 
Harden, murdered in Ettriek Forest by bis kinsmen, 
the Scotts of Gilmansclough. (See notes to Jamie 
Telfer.) This appeared the more probable, as the com- 
men people always aiBrm that this young man was 
treacherously slain, and that, in evidence thereof, bis 
body remained uncorrupted for many years ; so that 
even the roses on his shoes seemed as freab as when he 
was first laid in the fiunily vault at Hassendean, But 
from a passage in Nisbet's Heraldry, he now believes 
the ballad refers to a duel fought at Deucbarawyre, of 
which Annan's Treat ia a part, betwixt John Scott of 
Tushielaw and Us brother-in-law, Walter Scotf^ third 
son of Robert of Thirlestane, in which the tatter was 
sidii. 

" In ploughing Annan's Treat, a huge monumental 
stone, with an inscription, was discovered ; but being 
rather scratched than engraved, and the lines being 
run through each other, it is only possible to read one 
or two Latin words. It probably records tbe event of 
tiie combat The person slain was the male ancestor 
of the present Lord Napier. 

" Tradition afflrms, that the hero of the song (be 
be who he may) was murdered by the brother, either 
of his wife or betrothed bride. The alleged cause of 
malice was the lady's fether having proposed to endow 
her with half of his properly, upon her marriage with 
a warrior of such renown. The name of the murderer 
is said to have been Annan, anti tiic pliice of combat is 
filill called Annan's Treat. It is a low muir. on the 
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THE DOWIE DENS OF 1 iErOW G5 

banks of tlie Yarrow, lying to the west of 1 arrow Kirk 
Two tail unhewn masses of stone iie elected, about 
eighty yards distant irom each other and the leait 
child, (bat can herd a tow, will tell the passcnrer, that 
there lie ' the two lords, who weie slain in single 
combat.' 

" It will be, with many readers, the greatest recom- 
mendation of these verses, that thei ■ue supposed to 
have suggested to Mr. Hamilton of Baiigour, the mod- 
em ballad, be^nning, 

' Busk ye, bnsk ye, my boony boimy bride." 

" A fragment, apparently regarding the story of the 
following ballad, but in a different measure, occurs in 
Mr. Herd's MS., and runs thus:— 

' When I look east, my heart is sair, 



We have added an uncollated copy from Buchan's 
Ballads of Vie North of Scotland. AnotJier is furnished 
by Motherwell, Minstreky, p. 252. Some of Scott'a 
verses are also found in Herd's fragment, (^Scoaish 
SongSji. 302,) and Buchan'B Haughs o' yarrojc, ii. 211. 
The Doicy Den, in Evans's collection, iii. 342, ia the 
111 of this spirited ballad. 



Late at e'en, drinking the wine, 
And ere they paid the lawing, 

Tliey set a combat tbem between, 
To fight it in the dawing. 

VOL. III. 5 
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THE DOWIE DENS Or TAKROW, 

" stay at hame, my noble lord, « 

stay at hame, my marrow ! 
My cruel brother will you betray 

On the dowie toums of Yarrow." — 

" O fare ye wee!, my ladye gayo ! 

fare ye weel, my Sarak ! lo 
For I maun gae, though I ne'er return 

Frae the dowie banta o' Yarrow." 

She kiss'd his cheek, she kaim'd his hair, 
As oft she had done before, ; 

She belted him with his noble brand, is 

And he's away to Yarrow. 

Aa he gaed up the Tennies bank, 

1 wot he gaed wi' sorrow, 

Till, down in a den, he spied nine arm'd men. 
On the dowie houms of Yarrow. a) 

" O come ye here to part your land, 

The honnie Forest thorough ? 
Or come ye here to wield your brand. 

On the dowie houms of Yarrow?" — 

" I come not here to part my land, •^ 

And neither to beg nor borrow ; 
. The Teanies is the name of 
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i DOWIE DENS OF TAKKOIV. 



[ come to wield my noble brand, 
On the boDDie banks of Yarrow. 



" If I see all, ye're r 

And that's an unequal u 
Yet will I fight, while lasts my brand, 

Oq the bonnie banks of Yarrow." 

Four has he hurt, and five has slain, 
On the bloody braes of Yarrow, 

Till that stubborn knight came him behind, 
And ran his body thorough. 

" Gae hame, gae hame, good-brother John, 

And tell your sister Sarah, 
To come and Hft her leafu' lord ; 

He's sleepin sound on Yarrow."— 

"Yestreen I dream'd a dolefu' dream ; 

I fear there will be sorrow ! 
I dream'd I pu'd the heather green, 

Wi' my true love, on Yarrow. 

" gentle wind, that bloweth south, < 

From where my love repaireth. 

Convey a kiss from his dear mouth, 
And tell me how he fareth ! 
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" But in the glen strive armed men ; 

They've wrought me dole and sorrow ; so 
They've slain — the comeliest knight they've 

He bleeding lies on Yarrow." 

As she sped down yon high high hill, 

She gaed wi' dole and sorrow, 
And in the den spied ten slain men, ss 

On the dowie banis of Yai'i-ow. 

She kissed his cheek, she kaim'd his hair. 
She searched his wounds all thorough, 

She kiss'd them, till her lips grew red, 

On tile dowie houms of Yarrow. 'i 

"Now hand your tongue, my daughter dear ! 

For a' this breeds but sorrow ; 
I'll wed ye to a better lord. 

Than him ye lost on Yarrow."— 

" baud your tongue, my father dear J as 

Ye mind me but of sorrow ; 
A fairer rose did never bloom 

Than now lies cropp'd on Yarrow." 
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THE BEAES O' YAREOW. 

From Buchan's Ballads of the North of Seolland, 
ii. 203. Repeated in the xviith Yolume of the Percy 
Society PublicationB, 



Tiis lords sat drinking af the wine, 

Intill a momiDg early ; 
There fell a combat them among, 

It must be fought, — nae parly. 

" O stay at hame, my aid gude lord, 
O stay, my ain dear marrow." 

" Sweetest min', I will be thine, 
An il dine wi' you to-morrow." 

She's kiss'd his lips, and comb'd his hair, 

As she had done before, ; 
Gied him a brand down by his side, 

And he is on to Yarrow. 
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THE BRAES O TAREOW. 

As he gaed ower yon dowie knowe, 

As aft he'd dune before, ; 
Mine armed men lay in a den, 

Upo' the braes o' Yarrow. 

" came ye here to hunt or hawk. 

As ye hae dime before, ? 
Or came ye here to wiel' your bi-anci, 

Upo' the braes o' Tan-ow ?" 

" I came na here to hunt nor hawk, 

As I hae dune before, ; 
But I came here to wiel' my brand, 

Upon the braes o' Yarrow." 

Four he hurt, and five he slew. 

Till down it fell himsell, ; 
There stood a fause lord him behin', 

Who thrust him thro' body and mell, 0. 

" Gae hame, gae hame, my brother John, 

And tell your sister sorrow ( 
Your mother to come take up her son, 

Aff o' the braes o' Yarrow." 

As he gaed ower yon high, high hiU, 

As he had dune before, O ; 
There he met his sister dear. 

Came rinnin fa^^t to Yarrow. 
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" I dreamt a dream last night,'' slie says, 

" I wish it binna sorrow ; 
I dreamt I was pu'ing the heather green, 

Upo' the braes o' Tarrow." 

" I'll read your dream, sister," he says, 

" I'U read it into sorrow ; 
Ye're bidden gae take up your love, 

He's sleeping sound on Tarrow." 

She's torn the ribbons frae her head. 
They were baith thick and narrow ; 

She's kilted up her green ckithing. 
And she's awa' to Yan-ow. 

She's taen him in her arms twa, 
And gien him kisses thorough, 

And wi' her tears she bath'd his wounds, 
Upo' the hraes o' Yarrow. 

Her father looking owcr his castle wa', 
Beheld his daughter's sorrow ; 

" had your tongue, daughter," he says, 
" And let be a' your sorrow, 

ril wed you wi' a better lord, 
Tiian he that died on Yarrow." 
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" hiiil your tongue, father," she says, 
" And let be till to-morrow ; 

A better lord there cou'dna bo 
Than he that died on Yarrow." 

She kiss'd his lips, and eomb'd his hajr, 
As she had dune before, O ; 

Then wi' a crack her heart did brack, 
Upon the braes o' Yarrow. 
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SIR JAMES THE ROSE. 

PifTKERTON first published this piece in his Seottish 
Tragic Ballads, p. 61. In. a note, it is sidd to have 
been taken " ftom a modem edition in one sheet, 12mo. 
after the old copy." Motherwell gives another ver«on 
" as it occurs in early stall prints " (Mns!re&y, p. S21,) 
and suspects a few conjectural emendations in Pinter- 
ton's t«xfc. The paasf^e from v. 51 to v. 59 is apjKir- 
entiy defective, and has, probably, been tampered 
with; but Pinkerton's copy is on the whole much 
better than Motherwell's, or than Whit«law's, (Scottish 
Ballads, 39,) which professes to be given chiefly from 
oral recitations. 

Michael Bruce's Sir James the Rose will be found in 
another part of this collection. In Caw's Museum 
(p. 290) is a ballad in the worst possible taste, styled 
Elfrida and Sir James of Perth, which seems to be a 
mere disfiguration of Bruce's. 

HEARD ye o' Sir James the Rose, 
The young heir o' Buleighaa ? 

For he has kill'd a gallant squire, 
Whase friends are out to tak him. 
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8IK JAMES THE ROSE. 

Now he haa gane lo the house o' Mar, 
Whar nane might eeik to find him ; 

To see his dear he did repair, 
"WeiniDg she wold befreind him. 

" Whar are ye gaing Sir James," she said, 
" O wliar awa are ye riding ? " 

" I maun be bound to a foreign land. 
And now Tin under hidiug. 

" Whar sail I gae, whar sail 1 rin, 

Whar sail I rin to lay me ? 
For I ha kill'd a gallant squire, 

And his friends seik to slay me." 

" O gae ye down to yon laigh house, 

I sail pay there your lawing ; 
And as I am your leman trew, 

I'll meet ye at the dawing." 

He turned him richt and round about. 
And rowd him in his bi-echau ; 

And laid him doun to tak a sleip. 
In the lawlands o' Buieighan. 

He was nae well gane out o' sicht, •■ 

Nor was he past Milstrelhen, 
Whan four at!d twenty belted knichts 

Cam riding owr the Lcathen. 
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" ha ye seen Sir James the Rose, 

The young heir o' Buleighan ? ; 

For he haa kiU'd a gallant squire, 
And we are sent to tak him," 

" Yea, I ha seen Sir James," she said, 
" He past hy here on Monday ; 

Gin the steed be swift that he rides on, > 
He's past the Hichla of Limdie." 

But as wi speid they rade awa. 

She loudly cryd behind them ; 
" Gin ye'll gie me a wortliy meld, 

ni tell ye whar lo find him." i 

" tell fair maid, and on our band, 
Ye'se get his purse and brechan." 

" He's in the bank aboon the mill. 
In the lawlands o' Buleighan." 

Than out and spak Sir John the Graham, < 
Who had the charge a keiping, 

" It's neer be said, my stalwart ferea. 
We kill'd him whan a sleiping." 

They seized his biaid sword and In'- targe. 
And closely him turrounded ; 

" pardon ! mercj ' genllemfn," 
He then fou loudlj loundeA 
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SIR JAMES THE HOSE. 

" Sic as ye gac, sic ye sail hae, 
Nae grace we shaw to thee can." 

" Donald my man, wmt till I fa. 
And ye sail hae my breehan ; 

Te'll get my purse thoucli fou o' gowd 
To fat me to Letch Lagan," 

Syne they t«ke out his bleiding heart. 

And set it on a speir ; 
Then tuke it to the house o' Mar, 

And shawd it to his deir. 

" We cold nae gie Sir James's purse, 
"We cold nae gie his breehan ; 

But ye sail ha his bleeding heart, 
Bot and his bleeding tartan." 

" Sir James the Rose, for thy sake 
My heart is now a breaking, 

Curs'd be the day I wrocht thy wae, 
Thou brave heir of Buleigban ! " 

Then up she raise, and furth she gaes. 

And, in that hour o' tein, 
She wanderd to the dowie glen. 

And nevir mair was sein 
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GRSaiE AND BEWICK. 

From Minstrelsy of the Seottuh Border, iii. 69. A 
angle improved reading ia adopted from a Newcastle 
chap-book. 

" Given, in tbe first edition, from the recitation of a 
gentleman, who professed to have forgotten some versea. 
These have, in the present edition, been partly re- 
stared, from a copy otrtained by the recitation of an 
ostler in Carlisle, which has also furnished some slight 



" The baUad is remarkable, aa contianing, probably, 
the very latest allnaon to the institutJon of brother- 
hood in arms, which was held bo sacred in the days of 
chivalry, and whose origin may be traced up to the 
Scythian ancestors of Odin." Scott. 

GuDE Lord Gneme is to Carlisle gane, 

Sir Robert Bewick there met he. 
And arm in arm to the wine they did go, 

And they drank till they were bajth merrie. 
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78 GK^ME AND BEWICK. 

Gude Lord Grteme has ta'en up the cup, i 

" Sir Robert Bewick, and here's to thee ! 

And here's to our twae sons at hame ! 

For they like us hest in our ain countrie." — 

" O were your son a lad like mine, 

And leam'd some books that he could read, u 
They might hae been twae brethren bauld, 

And they might hae bragged the Border aide. 

" But your son's a lad, and he is but bad, 
And hillie. to my son he canna be ; " 



" I sent him to the schools, and he wadna learn ; 

I bought him books, and he wadna read ; 
But my blessing shall he never earn, 

Till I see how his arm can defend his head."- 

Gude Lord Grseme has a reckoning call'd, 

A reckoning then called he ; 
And he paid a ci-own, and it went roun', 

It was all for the gudo wine and free. 

And he has to the stable gane, 

Where there stude thirty steeds aniJ three ; 
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He's ta'en his ain korse amang them a', ai 

And hame lie i-ade sae manfuUie. 

" Welcome, my auld father ! " said Christie Gr^me, 
" But where sae lang frae hame were je?" — 

" It's I hae been at Carlisle town, 
And a baffled man by thee I be. » 

" I hae been at Carlisle town, 

Where Sir Robert Bewick he met me ; 

He says ye're a lad, and ye are but bad, 
And billie to his son ye canaa be. 

" I sent ye to tbe schools, and ye wadna learn ; » 
I bought ye books, and ye wadna read; 

Therefore my blessing ye shall never earn, 
TiU I see with Bewick thou save thy head." 

" Wow, God forbid, my auld father, 

That ever sic a thing suld be ! « 

Billie Bewick was my master, and I was his 
scholar, 

And aye sae weel as he learned me." 

" hald thy tongue, thou limmer loon. 
And of thy talking let me be ! 

a, 42, Shall I venture my body in field to fight 
Witli a man that's faith and tmth to ma? 

N. C. B. 
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If thou does na end me this quari-el soon, « 

There is my glove, I'U fight wi' thee." 

Then Christie Grseme he etooped low 

tJnfo the ground, you shall understand ; — 

" fa,ther, put on your gloye again, 

The wind has blown it fi-om your hand ? " s) 

" "What's that thou says, thou limmer loon ? 

How dares thou stand to sfieak to me ? 
If thou do not end this quarrel soon, 

There's my right hand thou shalt fight with 



Then Christie Grasme's to his chamber gane, 
To consider weel what then should be ; 

"Whether he should fight with his auld father, 
Or with his billie Bewick, he. 

'^ If I suld kill my biOie dear, 

God's blessing I shall never win ; 

But if I strike at lay auld father, 
I think 'twald be a mortal sin. 

" But if I kill my billie dear. 

It is God's will, so let it be ; 
But I m^ke a vow, ere I gang frae hame, 

That I shall be the next man's die." — 
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gil*;me and BEWICK. 

Then he'a put on's back a gude auld jack, 
And on hia head a cap of steel, 

And sword and buckler by Ms side ; 
^n he did not become them weel ! 

We'll leave off talking of Christie Gi-ieme, 
And talk of him again belive ; 

And we will talk of bonny Bewick, 

Where he was teaching his scholars five. 

When he had taught them well to fence, 
And handle swords without any doubt, 

He took his sword under hia arm, 

And he walk'd his father's close about. 

He look'd at ween him and the sun. 
And a' to see what there might be, 

Till he spied a man in annour bright. 
Was riding that way most hastihe. 

" wha is yon, that carae this way, 
Sae hastilie that hither came ? 

I think it be my brother dear, 

I think it be young Christie Grseme. 

" Te're welcome here, my billie dear. 
And thrice ye're welcome unto me ! "— 

" But I'm wae to say, I've seen the day, 
When I am come to fight wi' thee. 
VOL. III. 6 
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AHT> BEWICK. 

■' My father's gane to Carlisle town, 
Wi' your father Bewick there met he : 

He says I'm a lad, and J. am hut had, 
And a haffled man I trow I be. 

" He sent me to schools, and I wadna learn ; 

He gae me books, and I wadna read ; 
Sao my father's blessing Pll never earn. 

Till he see how my arm can guard my head." 

" O God forbid, my billie dear. 

That ever such a thing suld be ! ' 

We'll take three men on either side. 

And see if we caw our fathers agree." 

" hald thy tongue, now, billie Bewick, 

And of thy talking let me be I 
But if thou'rt a man, as I'm sure thou art, i 

Come o'er the dyke, and flght wi' me." 

" But I hae nae harness, billie, on my back, 
As weel I see there is on thine." — 



e, the Newonstle copy hi 



He flang his cloak from off hia Btouldars, 
His psalm-book from his ponoh flang he, 

Hb clapped his liaiid npon the hedge, 
And o'er lap he right wantonly. 
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" But as little harness as is on thy baok, 
As little, billie, shall be on mine."- — 

Then he's thrown alF his coat o' mail, 

His cap of steel away flung he ; 
He stuck his spear into the ground, 

And he tied his horse unto a tree. 

Then Bewick has thrown aff his cloak, 
And's psalter-book frae's hand flung he ; 

He laid his hand upon the dyke. 
And ower he lap most maniullie. 

O (hey hae fought for twae lang hours ; 

When twae lang tours were come and gane, i 
The sweat drapp'd fast frae aff them baith, 

But a drap of blude could not be seen. 



" Nay, I have a harness on my back ; 

I know that thon hast none on thins; 
Bnt as little as thon hast on thy hack, 

As little shall there be on mine." 

Ho flaag his jacket from otf his back, 
His cap of steel from his head flang ho 

He^s taken his spear into his hand. 
He's ty'd his liorse unto a tree. 
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84 GRffiMB AHD BEWICK. 

Till Grjeme gae Bewick an aekwaj-d stroke, 
Ane ackward stroke strueken aickerlie ; 

He haa hit him under the left breast, >■■ 

And dead- wounded to the ground fell ho, 

" Rise up, rise up, now, billie dear, 
Arise and speak three words to me ! 

Whether thou's gotten thy deadly wound, 
Or if Giod and good leeching may succour thee? 



" horse, horse, now, billie Grsime, m 

And get thee far from hence with speed ; 

And get Ibee out of this country. 

That none may know who has done tlie deed." — 

"01 have slain thee, billie Bewick, iv. 

If this he true thou tellest to me ; 
But I made a vow, ere I came frae hame, 

That aye the next man I wad be." 

He has pitch'd his sword in a moodie-hill, 

And he has leap'd twenty lang feet and three, 

And on his ain sword'a point he lap, n! 

And dead upon the ground fell he. 

'Twas then came up Sir Eobert Bewick, 

And his brave son alive saw he ; 
" Else up, rise up, my son," he said, i* 

" For I think ye hae gotten the victorie." 
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*' hald your tongue, my father dear, 
Of your prideful talking let me be ! 

Ye might hae dranken your wine in peace, 
And let me and my biUie be. 

" Ga« dig a grave, baith wide and deep. 
And a grave to hald baith him and me ; 

But lay Christie Grame on the aunny side, 
For I'm sure he wan the yietorie." 

" Alack I a wae ! " auld Bewick cried, 
" Alack ! was I not much to blame ? 

I'm sure I've lost the liveliest lad 
That e'er was bom unto my name." 

" Alack ! a wae ! " quo' gude Loi-d Grieme, 
" I'm sure I hae lost the deeper lack ! 

I durst hae ridden the Border through, 
Had Qiristie Grseme been at my back. 

" Had I been led thi-ough Liddesdale, 
And thirty horsemen guarding me. 

And Christie Grseme been at my back, 
Sae soon as he had set me free ! 

" I've lost my hopes, I've lost my joy, 
Fve lost the key but and the lock ; 

I durst hae ridden the world round, 

Had Christie Gr*me been at my back." 
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THE LAMENT Or THE BOEDER WIDOW. 



This fragment was obUined from redtatJcut in 
Ettrick Forest, where it is said to refer to the exe- 
cution of Cockburne, of Henderland, a freebooter, 
hanged by James T. over the gate of hia own tower. 
There is another version in Johnson's Museum, (OA 
Ono Chrio, p. flO,) which. Dr. Blacklock informed 
Burns, was composed on the massacre of Glencoe. 
Bat in feet, these verses seem to be, as Motherwell has 
remarked, only a portion {expanded, indeed,) of The 
Famous Flower of Serving Men: see vol, iv, p. 174, 

There are some verbal differences between Scott's 
eopj- and the one in Chambers's Scottish Songs, i. 1 J4. 

Mr love he built me a bonny bower, 
And clad it a' wi' lilye flonr, 
A brawer bower ye ne'er did see, 
Than my true love he built for me. 
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OF THE BOEDEK WIDOW. 87 

There came a man, by middle day, i 

He spied his sport, and went away ; 
And brought the King that very night, 
Who brake my bower, and slew my knight 

He slew my knight, to me sae dear ; 

He slew my knight, and poin'd his gear ; i" 

My servants all for life did iiee, 

And left me in extremitie. 

I sew'd his sheet, making my mane ; 

I watch'd the corpse, myself alane ; 

I watoh'd his body, night and day ; u 

Ho living creature came that way. 

I tut his body on my back, 

And whiles I gaed, and whiles I sat ; 

I digg'd a grave, and laid liim in, 

And happ'd him witli the sod sae green. 20 

But think na ye my heart was sair, 
When I laid the moul' on his yellow hair ; 
O think na ye my heart was wae. 
When I turn'd about, away to gae ? 

Uae Hving man Til love again, as 

Since that niy lovely knight is slain; 
Wi' ae lock of his yellow hair 
I'll chain my heart for ever mair. 
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YOUNG WATERS, 



First published on an oRtavo sheet, by Lady Jean 
Home, about the middle of the last century, and from 
tMa copy reprinted in Percy's Meliqties, (ii. 227.) 
Buchan has a veraon (i. 15) twenty-five atanzaa 
longer tiian the present, which is gjven in our Ap- 
pendix. This ballad has been supposed tfl refer to 
the fete of the Eari of Murray, (see post, The Bonny 
Eart of Mnraj.) The additional circtuuslanees fur- 
nished by Buchan's copy, however, have led Chambers 
to surest that the unfortunate hero was Walter Stuart, 
second eon of the Ihike of Albany. In support of his 
conjecture, ho adduces " the name, which may be a 
corruption of Walter ; the mention of the Heading 
(beheading) Hill of Stirling, which is known to hare 
been the rery scene of Walter Stuarfa execution ; the 
relationship which Young Waters claims with the king; 
and the sympathy expressed by the people, in the last 
verse, for the fate of the young knight, which exactly 
tallies with what is told us by the Scottish historians, 
regarding the popular feeling expressed in favour of 
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TOUNG WATERS. 



i nobles and princes of his own blood, 
whom, the king saw it necessary to sacrifice." We do 
not conader these coincidences sufficient to establish 
the historical character of the piece. 



Abodt Zule, quiien the wind ble«" cule. 
And the round tables began, 

A' ! there is euni to our kings court 
Mony a well-fevoard man. 

The queen luikt owre the castle wa'. 
Beheld baith dale and down, 

And dien she saw zoung Waters 
Cum riding to the town. 

Hia footmen they did rin before, 
His horsemen rade behind ; 

Ane mantel of the burning gowd 
Did keip him frae the wind. 

Gowden graitli'd his horse before, 

And siller shod behind; 
The horse aoung Watei-s rade upon 

Was fleeter thaa the wind. 

But then spake a wylie lord, 

Unto the queen said he ; 
" tell me quha 's the fairest face 

Eides in the comoanv ? " 



Eides in the company ? 
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"I've sene lord, and I've aene laird, 
And knights of high degree, 

Bot a fairer hce than zoung Waters 
Mine ejne did never see." 

Out then spaek the jealous king 
(And an angry man was he) : 

" if he had been twice as fair, 
Zou micht have excepted me." 

" Zon're neither laird nor lord," she says, 
" Bot the king that wears the crown ; 

There is not a knight in fair Scotland, 
Bot to thee maun bow down." 

For a' that she could do or say, 

Appeasd he wade nae bee ; 
Bot for the words which she had said, 

Zoung Waters he maun dee. 

They hae taen zoung Waters, and 

Put fetters to his feet ; 
They hae taen zoung Waters, and 

Thrown him in dungeon deep, 

"Aft I have ridden thro' Stirling town. 
In the wind bot and the weit ; 

Bot I neir rade thro' Stirling town 
Wi' fetters at ray feet. 
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« Aft have I ridden thro' Stirling town, 
In tiie wind hot and the rain ; 

Bot I neir rade thro' Stirling town 
Neir to return again." 

TLey hae taen to tho heiduig-HIl 
Hia zoung son in his craddle ; 

And they hae taen to the heiding-hili 
His horse bot and his saddle. 

They hae taen to the heiding-hill 

His lady fair to see ; 
And for the words the queen had spoke 

Zoung Waters he did dee. 
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BONOTE GEORGE CAMPBELL. 

MoEiierw^^a i^instrelsy, p. 44. 

This, says Motherwell, "ia probably a lament for 
one of the adherents of the house of Argyle, who fell 
in the battle of Glenlivat, stricken on Thursday, the 
third day of October, 1594 years." It is printed, 
somewhat differently, in Smith's ScoUiah Minstrel, v. 
42, Finlay gives eight lines of thia ballad in the 
Preface to his first volume, p, xxsiii. 

Hie upon Hi elands, 

And low upon Tay, 
Bonnie Geoi^e Campbell 

Eade out oa a day. 
Saddled and bridled ' 

And gallant rade he ; 
Hame cam his glide horse. 

But never cam he ! 

Out cam hi 9 auld mither 

Greeting fu' sair, i* 
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BONNIE GEOR&e CAMPBELL. 

And out cam his bonnie bride 

Eivin' her hair. 
Saddled and bridled 

And booted rade lie ; 
Tooni hame cam the saddle, 

But nevei- cam lie ! 

" My meadow Uea green, 

And my com is unshorn ; 
My bam b to big, 

And my babie's unborn." 
Saddled and bridled 

And booted rade be ; 
Toom hame cam the saddle, 

But never cam he ! 
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The following is believed to be a correct account 
of the various printed forms of this extremely popular 
ballad. In tbe second edition of Herd's ScoUish Songs 
(1776) appeared a fragment of eighteen stanzas, called 
Lammildn, embellislied in a puerile style by some mod- 
em band, Jamieson published the story in a complete 
and authentic shape in hia Popular Ballads, in 1806. 
Finlay's collection (1808) furnishes us with two more 
copies, the first of which (ii. 47) is made up in part of 
Herd's fragment, and the second (ii. 57) taken from 
a MS. " written by an old lady." Another was given, 
from recitation, ia Motherwell's Minstrelsy, (1827,) 
with the more intelligible titie d Lambert LinMrt. An 
English fragment, called Long Lonkin, taken down 
from the recitation of an old woman, is said to have 
been inserted by Miss Landon, in the Draming-Room 
Scrap-Book, for 1887. This was repubhshed in lUch- 
ardaon's Borderer's Table-Book, 1846, vol. Tiii.410, and 
the editor of that miscellany, who ought to have learned 
tobesfcepticalinsuchmatterB, urges the circumstanti^ 
character of local tradition as strong evidence that the 
real scene of the cruel history was in Northumberland. 
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Lasily, we have to note a, Teraion resembling Mother- 
well's, styled BoldRankin, printed in A New Book of 
Old Ballads, (p. 73,) and in Whitelaw's Boot of Scot- 
tish Ballads, (p. 316,) and an imperfect ballad (Long 
Laakyii) in Noles and Queries, New Series, ii. 324. 

We have printed Jamieson'e, Motherwell's, the longer 
of Finiay's versions, and the EngLsh fragment: the 
last two in tJie Appendix. The following is from 
Jamieson's Popular Ballads, i. 176. "This piece was 
transmitted to the Editor by Mrs. Brown." 

" PAT me now, Lord Wearie ; 

Come, pay me out o' hand." 
" I canna pay you, Lamkin, 

UnlesB I sell my land." 

" gin ye winna pay me, ' 

I here sail mak a tow, 
Before that ye come hame again, 

Ye sail ha'e cause to rue." 

Lord Wearie got a bonny ship, 

To sail the saut sea faem ; lo 

Bade Ms lady weel the castle keep. 
Ay till he should come hame. 

But the uourice was a fause limmer 

As e'er hung on a tree ; 
She laid a plot wi' Lamkin, is 

Whan her lord was o'er the sea. 
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She laid a plot v/i' Lamkia, 
When the servants were awa' ; 

Loot him in at a little shot window, 
And brougiit him to the ha'. 

' whare's a' the men o' this house, 

That ca' me Lamiin?" 
' They're at the bani well thrashing, 

'Twill be lang ero they come in." 

'And whare'a tte women o' this house, 

That ca' me Lamkin ? " 
■ They're at the far well washing ; 

Twill be lang ere they come in." 

And whare's the bairns o' this house. 

That ca' me Lamkin?" 
They're at the school reading ; 

'Twill be night or they come haiae." 

O whare's the lady o' (his house, 

That ca's me Lamkin ? " 
" She's up in her bower sewing, 

But we Eoon can bring her down." 

Then Lamkin's tanc a sharp knife, 
That hang down by bis gaire, 

And he has gi'en the bonny babe 
A deep wound and a sair. 
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Then Lamkin be rocked, 
And the fause nourice sang, 

Till frae ilkae bore o' the cradle 
The red biood out sprang. 

Then out it apalc the lady, 
As she stood on the stair, 

" "What ails my bairn, nourice, 
That he's greeting sae sair ? 

" O still my b^vn, nourice ; 

O still him wi' the pap ! " 
" He wlnna still, lady. 

For this, nor for that." 

" still my baim, nourice ; 

" O still him wi' the wand ! " 
« He winna still, lady. 

For a' his father's land." 

" O still my baim, nourice, 
siill him wi' the bell ! " 

" He winna still, lady. 

Till ye come down yoursel." 

O the flrsten step she steppit, 

She steppit on a stane ; 
But the neisten step she steppit, 
She met him, Lamldn. 
voi. lu. 7 
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" mercy, mercy, Lamkia ! 

Ha'e mercy upon me ! 
Though you've ta'en my young son's lit 

Ye may let mysel be." 

" O sail I kill her, nourice ? 

Or sal! I lat her be ? " 
" O kill her, kill her, Lamkin, 

For she ne'er was good to me." 

" scour the bason, nourice. 
And mak it fair and clean, 

For to keep this lady's heart's blood, 
For she's come o' noble kin." 

" There need nae bason, Lamkin ; 

Lat it run through the floor ; 
What better is the heart's blood 

O' the rich than o' the poor? " 

But ere three months were at an end, 
Lord Wearie came again ; 

But dowie dowie was his heart 
When fli-st he eame hame. 

" wha's blood ia this," he says, 
" That lies in the chftmer ? " 

" It is your lady's heart's blood j 
'Tis as clear a^ the lamer," 
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" And wha's blood is this," he saj-s, 

"That lies in my ha'?" 
" It is your young son's heart's blood ; 

'Tis the dearest ava." 

sweetly sMig the blaek-bird 

That sat upon the tree ; 
But sairer grat Lamkio, 

When he was condemii'd to die. 

And bonny sang the mavis 

Out o' the thorny brake ; 
But sairer grat the nouriee, 

Wlen she was tied to the stal^e. 
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TjAMBEET linktn. 

" The present copy is ^ven from reeitafion, and 
though it could have roceiyed additions, and perhaps 
improvements, from another copy, obtained from a 
amilar source, and of equa! authenticity, in his posses- 
sion, the Editor did not like to use a liberty which is 
liable to much abuse. To some, the present set of the 
ballad may he valuable, aa handing down both name 
and nickname of the revengeful builder of Prime 
Castle ; for there can be UttJe doubt that the epithet 
Linldn Mr. Ijambert acquired from the secrecy and 
address with which he insinuated himself into that 
notable strength. Indeed, all the names of Lammer- 
linkin, Lammikin, Lamkin, Lankin, Linkin, Belinkin, 
can easily be traced out as abbreviations of Lambert 
Linkin. In the present set of the ballad, Lambert 
Linkin and Belinkin are used indifferently, as the 
measure of the verae may require ; in llie other recited 
copy, to which reference has been made, it is Lam- 
merlinkin and Lamkin ; and the nobleman for whom 
he " built a house " is stated to be " Lord Arran." No 
allusion, however, is made here to the name of the 
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LAMBEKT LINKIN. 101 

owner of Prime Castle. Antiquaries, peradventure, 
may find it as difficult to settle the pi-ecise locality of 
this forlaliee, as they hare found it to fix the topog- 
raphy of Troy." Motherwell's Minstrelsy, p. 291. 

In Finlay'a second copy, the murderer's name is Bal- 
canqual, " which," obserrea the editor, " is an ancient 
Scottish surname, and is sometimes corrupted, for the 
more agreeable sound, into Beluncan." It ia more 
likely that Belinkin has suggested Balcanqual, than 
that Balcanqual has been corrupted into Lamkin. 



BixiNKiN was as gude a mason 
As e'er pickt a stane ; 

He built up Prime Castle, 
But payment gat nane. 

The lord said lo hia lady, 
When he was going abroad, 

" O beware of Belinkin, 
For be lyes in the wood," 

The gat«s they were bolted, 

Baith outside and in ; 
At the sraa' peep of a windoiT 

Belinkin crap in. 

" Gude morrow, gude morrow," 
Said Lambert Linkin. 

" Gude morrow to yoursell, air," 
Said tlie fause nurse to him. 
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LAMBERT UN KIN. 

" whare is your gude lord ? " 
Said Lambert Linkin. 

" He's awa to New England, 
To meet witli his kiug." 

" where is his auld son ? " 
Said Lambert Linkin. 

" He's awa to buy pearlings, 
Gin our lady ly in." 

"Then she'll never wear them," 
Said Lambert Linkin. 

"And that is nae pily," 

Said the feuse nurse to him. 

" where is your lady ? " 
Said Lambert Linkin. 

" She's in her bouir sleepin'," 
Said the fause nurae to him. 

" How can we get at her ? " 
Said Lambert Linkin. 

" Stab the babe to the heart 
Wi' a silver bo'kin." 

" That wud be a pity," 

Said Lambert Linkin. 
" Nae pity, nae pity," 

Said the fause nurse to him. 
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LINKIN. 

Belinkin he rocked, 

And the fause nurse she sang, 
Till a' the tores o' the cradle 

Wi' the red blude down ran. 

" still my babe, nurice, 
still him wi' the knife." 

" He'll no be still, iwdy, 
Tho' 1 lay down ray life." 

" O still my habe, nuriee, 
O still him. wi' the kame." 

" He'U no be sUll, lady. 

Till his daddy come hame." 

" still my babe, nurice, 
still him wi' the bell." 

" He'U no be stiU, lady, 

Till ye come down yourseU." 

" It's how can I come doun, 
This cauld frosty nicht, 

Without e'er a coal 

Or a clear candle licht ? " 



43. Torei. The projections or knobs at the cornars of 
old-fasTiionei oradlan, and the oinaineiifed halla common- 
ly found surmouQtiHg the backs of eld chairs. Mother- 
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LAMBEUT LINKJN. 

" There's twa smocks in jour coffer, 

Put ane o' tliein about you, 
It will shew jou liijht doun." 

She took ane o' them about her, 

And came tripping doun ; 
But as soon as she viewed, 

Be! ink in was in. 

" Glide moiTow, gude moiTow," 

Said Lambert Litikin. 
" Gude morrow to yoursell, sir," 

Said tie lady to him. 

" O save my life, Beliokin, 

Till my husband come back. 
And I'll gie ye as much red gold ' 

As ye'll baud in your hat." 

" I'll not save your life, lady, 
Till your husband come back, 

Tho' you wud gie me as much red gold 
As I could haud in a sack. t 

" Will I kill, her?" quo' Belinkin, 
" Will I kill her, or let her be ? " 

" You may kill her," said the fause nurse. 
" She was ne'er gude to mo ; 
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And ye'U be laird o' the Castle, 
And I'O be iadye." 

Then he cut afF htr head 
Fra her lily breast bane, 

And he hung 't up m the kitchen, 
It made a' the ha' shine. 

The lord sat in England 

A-drinking the wine : 
" I wish a' may be weel 

Wi' my lady at hame ; 
For the rings o' my Angers 

They're now burst in twain ! " 

He saddled his horse, 

And he came riding doun ; 

But as soon as he viewed, 
Belinkin was in. 

He hadna weel stepped 
Twa steps up the stair, 

Till he saw his pretty young son 
Lying dead on the floor. 

He hadna weel stepped 
Other twa up the stair, 

Till he saw his pretty lady 
Lying dead in despair. 
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LAMBERT LIN KIN. 

He hanged Belinkin 

Out over the gate ; 
And he burnt tlie fause nurii 

Being under the grate. 
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THE LAIRD OF WAEISTOUN. 

Jamieson and Kinloch have eath published, a highly 
dramatic fragment of tHa temUe story. Both of these 
are here ^ven, and in the Appendix may be seen 
Buehan's more estenave, but fer less poetical ver- 
sion. With (his last, we have printed Mr. Chambers's 
account of the events on. which these ballada are 
founded. 

Jamiesop's copy waa taken down by Sir Walter 
Scott, from the recitation of his mother. Popular 
Ballads, i. 109. 



Down by yon garden green 
Sae merrily as she gaes ; 

She has twa weel-made feet. 
And she trips upon her taes. 

She haa twa weel-made feet ; 

Par better is her hand ; 
She's as jimp in tlie middle 

As ony willow-wand. 
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" Gif ye will do my bidding, 
At my bidding for to be, 

It's I will make you lady 
Of a' the lands you see." 

He spat a word in jeat ; 

Her answer wasna good ; 
He threw a plate at her face, 

Made it a' gush out o' blood. 

She wasna frae her chamber 
A step but barely three, 

When up and at her richt hand 
There stood Man's Enemy, 

" Gif ye will do my bidding, 
At my bidding for to be ; 

ril learn you a wile 
Avenged for to be." 

Tlie Foul Thief knofted the tether ; 

She lifted his head on bio ; 
The nourice drew the knot 

That gar'd lord Waristoon die. 

Then word is gane to Leith, 
Also to Edinburgh town. 

That the lady had kili'd the laiid, 
The laird o' Waristoun. 
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" Tak aff, lak aff my hood, 
But lat my petticoat be ; 

I'ut my mantle o'er my head ; 
For the fire I downa see, 

" Now, a' ye gentle maids, 
Tiik warning now by me, 

And never marry ane 
But wha pleases your e'e. 

" For he married me for love, 
Bat I married him for fee ; 

And sae brak ont fte fend 
That gar'd my dearie die." 
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LAIRD OF WAEIESTOUN. 

Kjnlooll'3 Ancient Scotlnh Balkd^ p. 5S. 

It was at dinner as they sat, 
And when they drank the wine, 

How happy were the laird and lady 
Of bonnie Wariestoun. 

The lady spak but ae word. 

The matter to conclucle ; 
The laird strak her on the mouth, 

Till she spat out o' blude. 

She did not know the way 

Her mind to satisfy, 
Till evil cam into her head 

All by the Enemy. 
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" At evening when ye sit 

And when ye drink the wine, 
See that ye fill the glass well up n 

To the laird o' Warieskran." 

So at tahle as they sat, 

And when tliey drank the wine, 
She made tte glass aft gae round 

To the laird o' Wariestoun. a 

The Dance she knet the knot, 

And she knet it sicker ; 
The ladie did gie it a twig, 

Till it began to wicker. 

But word has gane doun to Leith, a 

And up to Embro toun, 
That the lady she has slain the laird, 

The laird o' Wariestoun. 

Word's gane to her father, the great Dunie 
pace, 

And an angry man was he ; s 

Cries, " Fy ! gar mak a harrel o' pikes, 

And row her doun some brae." 

She said, " Wae be to ye, Wariestoun, 

I wish ye may sink tor ain ; 
For I hae been your gudwife s 
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LAIRD OF WAEIESTOUN. 

These nine year^, running len ; 
And I never loved ye sae weiU 
As now when you're lying sl(un." 



" But tak aff this gowd t 

And let my petticoat be, 
And lie a handkerchief round my face. 

That the people may not see." 
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THE QUEEN'S MAEIE. 



Of this affecting ballad different editions have ap- 
pearedin Scott'BMinsire%, Sharpe'sfioterfBooit.p, 18, 
Kinloeli'g Scottish Ballads, and Motherwell's Minstrel- 
sy. There is also a fragment in Mddment's North 
Countrie Garland, which has been reprinted in Ba- 
chan's Gleanings, p. 164, and a very inferior verMon, 
with a different catastrophe, in Buchan'a lai^r collec- 
tion, (ii. 190,) called Warenston and ike Duke of 
Ym-¥s Daughter. Kinloeh's copy may be found with 
Maidment's fragment, in the Appendix to this volume : 
Motherwell's immediately after the present 

Sir Walter Scott conceives the ballad to have had 
its foundation in an event which took place early in 
the reign of Mary Stuart, described by Knox as fol- 
lows : " In the very time of the General Assembly, 
there comes to public knowledge a haynous mur- 
ther, committed in the court ; yea, not far from the 
Queen's lap j for a Erench woman, that served in the 
Queen's chamber, had played the whove with the 
Queen's own apothecary. The woman conceived and 
bare a childe, whom, with common consent, the iather 
and mother mnrthered ; yet were the cries of a new- 
VOL. III. 8 
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114 THE QDEEN'8 marie. 

borne ehilde lieardc, aearche was made, the fihilde add 
the mother were both apprehended, and bo were the 
man and the woman condemned Ui be hanged in the 
publicke street of Edinburgh. The punishment was 
suitable, because the crime was haynoua. But yet waa 
not the court purged of whorea and whoredoms, which 
was the fountaine of such enonuities ; for it waa well 
known that shame haated marriage betwist John Sem- 
pill, called the Dancer, and Maty Levingaton, rir- 
named the Losty, What bruit the Maries, and the 
reat of the dancers of the court had, the ballads of thai 
age doe iritnesse, which we tor modealje's aake onut. 
Knox's Hlitory of Ike Reformalion, p. 373. 

" Such," Sir Wdter goea on to say, " aeema to be 
(he subject of the following ballad, as narrated by the 
stem apostle of Presbytery. It will readily strike the 
i*eadeT, that the tale has auffered gi'eat alteradons, aa 
handed down by traditaon ; tie French wiutjng wo- 
man being changed into Mary Hamilton, and the 
Queen'a apothecary into Henry Damley. Tet this is 
less surprising, when we recollect, liiat one of the 
heaviest of the Queen's complaints gainst her ill-fkted 
husband, was his infidelity, and that even with her 
personal attendants." 

Satisfactorily as the circumstances of Knox's story 
may agree with those of the ballads, a coincidence no 
leaa atriking, and extending oven to the name, is pre- 
sented by an incident which occurred at the court of 
Peter the Great. " During the reign of the Czar 
Peter," observes Mr. C. K. Sharpe, " one of his Em- 
pres's attendants, a Miss Hamilton, was executed for 
the murder of a natural child, — not her first crime in 
that way, as was suspected ; and the Emperor, whose 
admiration of her beauty did not preserve her life, 
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THE QUEENS MARIE. 113 

stood upon the seafTold till her head was struck off, 
which he lifted hy the ears and kissed on the lips. I 
cajinot help thinking that the two stories have been 
conftised in tlie ballad ; for, if Marie Hamilton was exe- 
cuted in Scotland, it is not likely that her relations 
resided beyond seas; and we iia^ve noprool'that Ham- 
ilton was I'eally the name of the woman who made 
the slip with the Queen's apothecary." 

Scott's edition of Mary Hamilton, (the firet ever 
published,) waa made up by him, from vaiious copies. 
See Minstrelay of the Scottish Border, iii. 294, 



Marie Hamilton's to the kirk gane, 

Wi' ribbons in her hair ; 
The King thought mair o' Marie Hamilton, 

Than ony that were there. 

Marie Hamilton's to the kirk gane, 

Wi' ribbons on her breast ; 
The King thought mair o' Marie Hamilton, 

Than he iisten'd !o the priest. 

Marie Hamilton's to the kirk gane, 

Wi' gloves upon her hands ; 
The King thought mair o' Marie Hamilton, 

Than the Queen and a' her landa. 

She hadna been about the King's court 

A month, but barely one, 
Till she was beloved by a' the King's court, 

And the King the only man. 
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Ste Iiadua lioeii about the King's court 

A mouth, hut barely three, 
Till frae the King's court Marie Hamilton, 

Marie Hamilton durstna be. > 

The Jfing is to the Abbey gaoe, 

To pu' the Abbey tree. 
To scale the babe frae Marie's heart ; 

But the thing it wadna be. 

she has row'd it ia her apron, n 

And set it on the sea, — 
" Gae sinlii ye, or swim ye, bonny babe, 

Ye's get nae mairo' me."— 

Word is to the kitchen gane, 

And word is lo the ha', an 

And word is to tlie noble room, 

Amang the ladyes a', 
That Marie Hamilton's brought to bed, 

And the boniiy babe's mist and ana'. 

Scarcely had she lain down again, at 

And scarcely fa'en asleep, 
When up then started our gude Queen, 

Just at her bed-feet ; 
Saying — " Maiie Hamilton, where's your babe ? 

For I am sure I heard it greet."— » 

« no, no, my noble Queen ! 
Think no such thing to be ; 
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"i'was but a stilcii into my side, 
And sair it troubles me." — 

" Get up, get up, Marie Hiimiltoti ; 

Get up and follow me ; 
For I am going to Edinburgh town, 

A rieli wedding for to see."— 

slowly, slowly raise she up. 

And slowly put she on ; 
And sloivly rode she out tlie way, 

Wi' mony a weary groan. 

Tlie Queen was ciad in scarlet, 
Her merry maids all in green ; 

And every town that they cam to, 
They took JIarie for the Queen, 

" Ride hooly, hooly, gentlemen, 

Eido hooly now wi' me ! 
For never, I am sure, a wearier burd 

Eade in your cumpanie." — ■ 

But little wist Marie Hamilton, 
When she rade on the brown, 

That she was ga'en to Edinburgh town. 
And a' to be put down. 

" Why weep ye so, ye burgess wives, 

Why look ye so on me ? 
I am going to Edinburgh town, 

A rich wedding for to see," — 
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TVlieii she gaed up the lolbooth stairs, 

The corks frae her heels did flee ; i 

And ]ajig or e'er she earn down again, 
She was condemn'd to die. 

When she cam to the Netherbow port. 
She laughed loud laughters three ; 

But when she cam to the gallows fool, ' 

The tears blinded her ee. 

" Yestreen the Queen had four Maries, 

The night she'll hae but three ; 
There was Marie Seaton, and Maiie Beaton, 

And Marie Carmichael, and me. a 



73. The Netherbow port was the gate which divided the 
city of Edinbnrgh from tho enbtirb. oaLed tlie Oanongatc. S. 

BO. The Qoeen's Maries ware four yonng ladies of the 
highest families in Scotland, who were sent to France in her 
train, and rstumed with her to Scotland. Keith gives us 
theh- numBs, p. 55. " The joung Queen, Mary, embarked 

at DunbnrtOQ for France, and witli her went 

and four yonng vir^ns, aJl of the name of 

Mary, viz. Livingston, Fleming, Snatonn, and Beatonn." 
Neither Mary Livingston, nor JIary Fleming, are mentioned 
in the baUad; nor are tha Mary Hamilton, and Mary Carmi- 
obael, of the ballad, mentioned by Kaith. But if this corps 
continued to consist of yonng virgins, bs when originally 
raised, it oonld hardly have snbsisted without occasional re- 
omita i aspeoially if we tmst our old bard, and Jo)m Knos. 

The Queen's Maries are mentioned in many ballads, and 
the name seems to have passed into a general denomination 
for female attendatits,— Scott. 
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THE queen's marie. 

" often have I dress'd my Queen, 
And put gold upon her hair ; 

But now I've gotten for my reward 
The gallows to he my share. 

" Often have I dress'd my Queen, 
And often made her bed ; 

But now I've gotten for my reward 
The gallows tree to tread. 



" r charge ye all, ye n 

When ye sail ower the faem. 

Let neither my father nor mother get n 
But that I'm coming hame. 



Let 



at sail upon the sea, 

leither my father nor mother get wit 

is dog's death I'm to die. 



" I charge ye all, ye marinera, 
That sail upon the sea, 

ither my father nor mothi 
This dog's death I'm to die. 

" For if my &ther and jaother got wit, 
And my hold brethren three, 

miekle wad be the gude red blude 
This day wad be spilt for me I 

" little did my mother ken. 

That day she cradled me, 
'I'he lands I was to travel in. 

Or the death I was to die ! " 
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MARY HAMILTON. 

From Motherwell's Mtailrelai), p. Ml. 

" Is this set of the ballad, from Its direct allusion to 
the use of the Savin-tree, a clue is, perhaps, afforded 
for tracing how the poor mediclner mentioned by Knox 
should be implicated in the crime of Mary Hamilton. 
It may also b« noted as a feature in this version of the 
ballad, whieh does not occur in any heretofore printed, 
the imfortmiat* heroine's proud and indignant spum- 
ing at life after hor character had been tainted by the 
infemy of a sentence of condemnation. In another 
copy of the baUad, also obtained from recitation, this 
sentiment b, perhaps, still more forcibly expressed; at 
any rate, it is more appropriate as being addressed to 
the Eing. The whole concluding verses of this copy, 
diifering as they somewhat do from the ver^oit adopted 
for a text, it has been thought worth while to preserve. 

" Bnt bring to me a cup," she says, 

" A cup bot and a oan. 
And I will drink to all my friends, 

And they'll drink to me again. 
Here's to jou, all traTellers, 

Who travel by land or sea ; 
Let na wit lo my father nor mother 

The death that I must die. 
Here's to you, all travellers, 
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MAKY nA-MlLTOK, lal 

That travel on dry land; 
Let iia wit to my father or motlier 

litUe did my moHier think, 

What Jand I was to travel on, 

Or what death I would die. 
little did my mother think. 

First time ebe tied my head, 
What land I was U> tread upon, 

Or whare I woold win my bread, 
Testrean Queen Mary had four Maries; 

This night she'll hae hnt three; 
She had Mary Beaton, and Mary Beaton, 

And Mary Carmichael, and me. 
Yestreen I wnsli Queen Mary's feet, 

And hore her till her bed; 
This day she's given me my reward, 

The gallows tree to tread. 
Cast aff, cast aff mj gown," she said, 
" But let my pettiuoat he j 
And tye a napkin on my face. 

For that gallows I downa see." 
By and cam tlie King himsell, 

Look'd up wi' a piOful ee ; 
" Come down, come down, Mary Hamilton ; 

This day thou wilt dine with mo." 
" Hold your tongue, my sovereign liege. 

And let yoar folly be ; 
An ye had had a mind to save my life, 

Ya should na hae shamed me here! " 

" The copy of the btdlad from wliich the abovB 
extrafit is ^ven, be^na with this rers« ; 

" There were three ladies, they lived in a bower. 

And Obnt they were fair; 
The yonngCBt o' them is to the King's court, 

To learn some unco \aix." 
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laa MAKT HAMLLTON. 

" There is another yeraon in wUeli tlie heroine is 
named Mary Myles, or Myle ; but Myle is probably 
a corruptjon of the epithet ' mild,' which occurs in 
the fragment given in the North Counirie Garland" 

Mo THEE WELL. 

There lived a knight into the North, 

And he had daughters three : 
The ane of them was a barber's wife, 

The other a gay ladie ; 

And the youngest o' them to Sratland is gane 
The Queen's Mary to be ; a 

And for a' that they could say or do, 
Forbidden she wouldna be. 

The prince's bed it was aae saft, 

The spic^ they were sae fine, lo 

That out of it ahe could not lye 

While she was scarce fifteen. 

She's gane to the garden gay 

To pu' of the savin tree ; 
But for a' that she could say or do, is 

The babie it would not die. 

She's i-owed it in her handkerchief, 

She threw it in the sea : 
Says, — " Sink ye, swim ye, my bonnie babe, 

For ye'il get nae mair of me." so 
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MAItr HA MI L TO K. 

Queen Mary came tripping down the fitai 
Wi' the gold strings in her hair : 

" O whare's the little babie," she says, 
" That 1 heard greet sae sair ? " 

" hald your tongue, Queen Mary, my d: 

Let all those words go free ; 
It wasmysell wi' a fit o' the sair coHc, 

I was sick just like to die." 

" hiJd your tongue, Mary Hamilton, 
Let all those words go free ; 

where is the little babie 
That I heard weep by thee ? " 

" I rowed it in my handkerchief, 
And threw it in the sea ; 

1 bade it sink, I bade it swim, 
It would get nae mair o' me." 

" wae be to thee, Mary Hamilton, 
And an iU deid may you die ; 

For if you had saved the habie's life. 
It might hae been an honour to thee. 

" Bnsfc ye, busk ye, Mary Hamilton, 

busk ye to be a bride ; 
For I am going to Edinburgh town 

Your gay wedding to bide. 
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" You must not put on your robes of black, » 

Nor jet your robea of brown ; 
But you must put on your yellow gold stufis, 

To shine thro' Ediubui'gh town." 

" I will not put on my robes of black, 

Nor yet my robes of brown ; m 

But I will put on my yellow gold stuffs, 
To shine thro' Edinburgh town." 

As she went up the Parliament Close, 

A riding ou her .horse, 
There she saw many a bui^ess' lady » 

Sit greeting at the cross. 

" wliat means a' this greeting ? 

Pm sure it's nae for me ; 
For Pm come this day to Edinburgh town. 

Wed wedded for to be." » 

"When she gade up the Pai'liament stair, 

She gied loud lauchters three ; 
But ere that she had come down again. 

She was condemned to die. 

" O little did my mother think, a» 

The day she prinned my gown. 

That I was to come sae far frae hame 
To be hanged in Edinburgh town. 
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" wbatll my poor father think, 

As he comes through the town, '" 

To see the face of his Molly fiiir 

Hanging on the gallows pin ? 

" Here's a health to the mariners 

That plough the raging main ; 
Let neither my roother nor father ken " 

But I'm coming liame agaiti. 

" Here's a health to the smlors 

That siul upon the sea ; 
Let neither niy mother nor father ken 

That I came here to die. «> 

" Yestreen the Queen had four Maries, 
Tliis night she'll hae hut three ; 

There was Mary Beaton, and Mary Seaton, 
And Mary Carmichael and me." 

" O hald your tongue, Mary Hamilton, m 

Let all thoae words go free ; 
This night ere ye bo hanged 

Ye shall gang liame wi' me." 

" hald your tongue, Queen Mary, my dame, 
Let all those words go free ; i» 

Since I have come to Edinburgh town. 
It's hanged I shall be ; 

For it shall ne'er be said that in your court 
I was condemned to die." 
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BESSIE BELL AND MAET GRAY. 

From Lylc's Ancient Ballads and Songs, p. 160, 
where it was printed as collated " from the singing of 
two aged persona, one of them a natiTe of Perthahire." 
There are two versions slightly, differing from the pres- 
ent ; — one in Cunningliam's Songs of Scotland, iii. 
60, obtMned from Sir Walter Seotc, and another in 
Mr. Kirkpatrick Shavpe'a Ballad Book, p. 62. 

Allan Kamsay wrote a song with the same title, be- 
ginning with the first stanza of the ballad, {Tea Table 
Mkceliany, i. 70.) 

The story of the unfortunate heroines is thus given 
by Chambers : " Bessie Bell and Mary Gi-ay were the 
daught«i-s of two country gentlemen in the neighbor- 
hood of Perth ; and an intimate friendship subasted 
between them. Bessie Bell, daughter of the Ldrd of 
Kinnaird, happening to be on a viat to Mary Gray, at 
her fether's house of Lynedoeh, when the plague of 
1666 broke out, to avoid the infection, the two young 
ladies built themselves a bower in a very retired and 
Tomanlic spot, called the Bum-braes, about three quar- 
ters of a mile westward from Lynedoeh House ; where 
they rewded for some time, supplied with food, it is 
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said, by a young gentieman of Perth, who was in love 
with them both. The disease was unfortunately com- 
municated to them by their tover, and proved fatal ; 
when, according to custom in cases of the plague, they 
were not buried in the ordinary parochial place of 
sepaiture, but in a sequestered spot, called the Dronaeh 
Haugh, at the foot of a brae of the same name, upon 
the banks of the Eiver Almond." 



Bessy Bell an' Mary Gray, 
They were twa, bonnie lassies ; 

They biggit a house on yon bum-brae, 
An' theekit it o'er wi' rashes. 

They theekit it o'er wi' birk and brume, 
They theekit it o'er wi' heather, 

Till tlie pest cam frae the neib'rin town 
An' streekit them baiUi thegilher. 

They were na' buried in Meffen kirk-yard, 
Amang the rest o' their kin ; i 

But they were buried by Dornoch haugh, 
On the bent before the sun. 

Sing, Bessy Bell an' Mary Gray, 

They were twa bonnie lasses, 
Wha' biggit a bower on yon hurn-brae, i 

An' theekit it o'er wi' tlvrashes. 
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THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 

The Children in the Wood ia perbapa tte moet pop- 
ular of all English ballads. Its merit ia attested by tlie 
fevor it bas enjojod with so many gonerationa, and 
was vindicated to a told and artificial age by the 
kindly pen of Addison. The editor of tlie Reliqites 
thought that the subject was taken from an old play, 
published in 1601, "of a young cMd mui-thered in a 
wood by two ruffins, with the eonaent of his unkle," 
but Ritson discovered that the ballad was entered in 
the Stationers' Re^stera in I5B5. The plot of the play 
was undoubtedly derived from tie Italian, and the 
author of the ballad may have taken a hint from the 

Percy's edition, (Reliques, iii. 318,) which we have 
adopted, was printed from two old copies, one of them 
in black-letl«r, in the Pepys collection. The full title 
is, The Children in the Wood, or. The Norfolk Gentle- 
man's Last WiU and Testament. To the Tune of Bogero, 
&o. Copies slightly varj-ing from Percy's may be seen 
in A Collection of Old Ballads, (1 723,) u 221 ; Eilson'a 
Ancient Songs, ii. 150 ; The Book of British Ballads, 
p. 1 3 ; and Moore's Pictorial Book of Ancient Ballad 
Poe&y, p. 2G3. 
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Now ponder weii, you jiiireuts deare, 

These wordea which I shall write ; 
A doleful story you shall heare, 

In time bi-ought forth lo light 
A gentleman of good account 

In Norfolte dwelt of late, 
Who did in honour far surmount 

Most men of his estate. 

Sore sicke he was, and like to dye, 
No helpe his life could save ; 

His wife by him aa sicke did lye, 
And hoth possest one grave. 

No love between these two was lost, 
Each was to other kinde ; 

In love ihej liv'd, in love they dyed, 
And left two babes behinde : 

The one a fine and pretty boy, 

Not passing three yeares olde ; 
The olher a girl more young than he. 

And fram'd in beautyes molde. 
The &ther left his little son, 

As plainlye doth appeare, 
When he to perfect age should come, 

Three hundred poundes a yeare. 

And to his little daughter Jane 
Five hundred poimdes in gold, 
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To be paid downe on marriage-day, 
Which might not be controU'd : 

But if the children chance to dye, 
Ere they to age should come, 

Their uncle should possessc their wealth ; 
For so the wille did run. 

" Now, brother," said the dying man, 

" Look to my children deare ; 
Be good unto my boy and girl. 

No friendea else have they here : 
To God and you I recommend 

My children deare this daye ; 
But little while be sure we have 

Within this world to staye, 

" You must be father and mother both, 

And uncle all in one ; 
God knowes what will become of them. 

When I am dead and gone." 
With that bespake their mother deare, 

" O brother kinde," quoth ahee, 
" Tou are the man must bring our babea 

To wealth or miserie : 

" And if you keep them carefully. 

Then Gx>d will you reward ; 
But if you otherwise should deal, 

Gfod will your deedes regard." 
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Witii lippeB as cold as any stone, 

They kiat their children small : 
" Gkid bless you both, my children deare ;" « 

With that the teares did fall. 

These speeches then then- brother spake 

To this sicke couple there : 
"The keeping of yoQr little ones, 

Sweet sister, do not feare, a) 

God never p-XKper me nor mine. 

Nor anght else that I have, 
If I do wrong your children deare, 

When you are layd in grave," 

The parents being dead and gone, « 

The children home he takes, 
And bringes them straite unto his house, 

Where much of them he makes. 
He had not kept these pretty babes 

A twelvemonth and a daye, ro 

But, for their wealth, he did devise 

To make them both awaye. 

He bargain'd with two ruffians strong, 

Which were of furious mood, 
That they should take these children young, 

And slaye Ihem in a wood, lu 

He told his wife an artful tale. 

He would the children send 
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To be brought up in faire London, 
With one that was his friend. 

Away then went those pretty babes, 

Eejoycing at that tide, 
Eejoycing with a merry minde, 

They should on cock-horse ride. 
They prate and prattle pleasantly, 

Aa they rode on the waye, 
To those that should their butchers be 

And work their lives decaye : 

So that the pretty speeche Ihey had, 

Made Murder's heart relent : 
And they that undertooke the deed, 

Full sore did now repent. 
Tet one of them more hard of heart, 

Did Towe to do his chaise, 
Because the wreteh, tliat hired him, 

Had paid him very large. 

The other won't agree thereto, 

So here they fell to strife ; 
With one another they did tight, 

About the chUdrens life : 
And he that was of mildest mood, 

Did slaye the other there, 
Witbin an unfrequented wood ; 

lie babes did quake for feare ! 
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He took the ehildren by the haiict, M' 

Teares standing in their eye, 
And bad them strait way e follow him, 

And look they did not erye : 
And two long miles he ledd them on, 

"While they for food eomplaine : uo 

" Staje here," quoth he, "I'll bring you bread, 

When I come back againe," 

These pretty babes, with hand in hand, 

"Went wandering up and downe ; 
But never more eould see the man i" 

Approaching from the towne : 
Their prettye lippes with blaek berries, 

Were all besmear'd and dyed. 
And when they sawe the darksome night, 

Tiiey sat them downe and eryed. '^ 

Thus wandered these poor innocents, 

Til! deathe did end their grief, 
In one anothers armea they died. 

As wanting due relief: 
No burial this pretty pair "^ 

Of any man re<^ives. 
Till Eobin-red-breast piously 

Did cover them witli leaves. 

And now the heavy wrathe of God 

Upon their uncle fell; ""' 

125, these babes, PP. 
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Yea, fearfall fiends did haunt his house, 

His conscience felt an beU; 
His barnes were flr'd, his goodes consum'c 

His laudes were barren made, 
His cattle dyed within the field, 

And nothing with him stajd. 

And in the voyage of Portugal 

Two of Ms sonnes did dye ; 
And to conclude, himselfe was brought 

To want and miserye : 
He pawn'd and mortgaged all his land 

Ere seven years came about. 
And DOW at length this wicked act 

Did by this meanes come out: 

The fellowe, that did take in hand 

These children for to kill, 
Was for a robbery judg'd to dye. 

Such was God's blessed will : 
Who did confess the very truth, 

As here hath been display'd : 
Their uncle having dyed in gaol. 

Where he for debt was layd. 

You that executors he made, 



137. " A. D. 1688. Dr. Percy, not knowing thiit the 
jlludes to B. particular event, has altered it lo o voyag 
Portngal." ElTSON. 
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THE CIIILDKEN IN THE WOOL 

Of children that be fatherless, 
And infants mild and meek ; 

Take yoa example by this thing, 
And yield to each his right, 

Lest Grod wilh such like miserye 
Your wicked mindt requite. 
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HUGH or LINCOLN. 

In the year 1255, we are told by Matthew Paris, in 
his account of the reign of Henry HL, the Jews of 
Lincoln slflie a boy, named Hujjh, of the age of eight 
years, whom, after torturing for ten days, they crucified 
before a large council of their people, in contempt 
of the death of the founder of Christianity. The boy 
was sought hy his mother in the house of a Jew, 
which he had been seen to enter, and his body was 
found in a pit. The occupant of the house being 
seized, acknowledged the crime, and avowed, besides, 
that the like was committed nearly every year by his 
nation. Notwithstanding the promise of impunity by 
which this confession had been obtained, the wretch 
who made it was tied to the tail of a horse and dragged 
to the gallows, and after a judicial investigation, 
eighteen of the richest and most disljnguished Jews 
in Lincoln were hanged for participation in the mur- 
der, while many more were detained as prisoners in 
the Tower of London. On the other hand, the body 
of the child was buried with the honors of a martyr in 
Lincoln Cathedral, where a construction, assumed 
without reason to be his tomb, is etil! shown. The 
remains of a young person, found near this spot in 
1791, were at once taken for granted to be those of 
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the sainted infant, and drawings were made of the 
relics, which may be seen among the works of the 
ardst Grimm in the British Museum. 

Several stories of the same tenor are reported by 
flie English chroniclers. It may be doubted whctiier 
there is a grain of truth in any of them, although it 
would be no wonder if the atrocious injuries inflicted 
on the Jews should, in an instance or two, have pro- 
Toked a bloody retaliation, even from that tribe whose 
badge has always been sufferance. The annual sac- 
rifice of a ChiTEtianchild, in mockery of the oruciSxion 
of Jesua, is on a par for credibility with the mira- 
cles which are stud to have followed the death of those 
innocents. 

The exquisite tale which Chaueer has put into the 
mouth of the Pnoress exhibits nearly the same ind- 
dentB as the following ballad. The legend of Hugh 
of Lincoln, was widely famous. Michel has published 
an Anglo-Norman ballad, (Hugo de Lincnlnia,) on the 
subject, which appears to be almost contemporary with 
the event recorded by Matthew Paris, and is certainly 
of the times of Henry III. The versions of the Eng- 
lish ballad are quite numerous. We give here those 
of Percy, Herd, and Jamieson, and two others in 
the Appendix. Besides these, fragments have been 
printed in Sir Egerton Brydges's Eeslitula, i. 381, 
Halliwell's Ballads and Poems respecting Hugh of 
Lincoln, (1849,) and in Notes and Queries, vol. viii. 
614, ix. 320. xii. 496. The most complete of all the 
versions is to be found in the new edition of tJie 
Musical Museum, vol. iv. p. 600; but that copy is 
evidently made up from others previously published. 
See, for a collection of most of the poetry, and of much 
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curious information on the imputed cruelties of the 
Jews, Michel's Hugues de Lincoln, and Hume's Sir 
Hagh of Lincoln. The whole subject is critical]/ 
examined in tlie London Alkenteum for Dec. 15, 1849. 
" The text of tbe following edition has been given 
verbalim, as the editor took it down from Mrs. Brown's 
recitation ; and in. it two circumstances are preserved, 
which are neither to be found in any of the former 
editions, nor in any of the chronicles in wliich tbe 
transaction is recorded ; but which are perfectly in the 
character of those times, and tend to enhance the 
miracles to which the discovery is attributed. The 
first of these ifi, that, in order that the whole of this 
infamous sacrifice might be of a piece, and every pos- 
sible outrage shown to Christianity, tbe Jews threw 
the child's body into a well dedicated to the Virj^n 
Mary ; and tradition says, that it was ' through the 
miglit of Our Ladie,' that tbe dead body was permitted 
to speak, and (o reveal the horrid story to the discon- 
solate mother. The other is, the voluntary ringing of 
tbe bells, &c., at his funeral. The sound of conse- 
crated bcUs was supposed to have a powerful effect in 
driving away evil spirits, appeasing storms, &c., and 
they were believed to be inspired with sentiments and 
perceptions which were often manifested in a very 
miraculous manner." Jamieson's Popular Ballads, 
I 139-158. 



FoDE and twenty bonay boys 

Were playing at the ba' ; 
And by it came bim, sweet Sir Hugh, 

And he play'd o'er them. a'. 
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He kick'd. iie ba' with Ms right foot, 

And catch'd it wi' his knee ; 
And throuch-and-ttro' fie Jew's window, 

He gar'd the bonny ba' flee. 

He's doen him to the Jew's caatell, 

And walk'd it round about ; 
And there he saw the Jew's daughter 

At the window looking out- 

" Throw down tlie ba', ye Jew's daughter, 

Throw down the ba' to me ! " 
" Never a bit," says the Jew's daughter, 

" Till np to me come ye." 

" How will I come up ? How can I come u] 

How can I come to thee ? 
For as ye did lo my auld father, 

The same ye'Il do to me." 

She's gane till her father's garden. 
And pu'd an apple, red and green ; 

'Twas a' to wyle liim, sweet Sir Hugh, 
And to entice him in. 

She's led him in through ae dark door, 

And sae has she thro' nine ; 
She's laid him on a dressing table, 

And stiokit him like a swine. 
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And first came out the thick, thick blood, 
And sjne came out the thin ; ^ 

And syne came out the bonny heart's blood ; 
There was nae mair within. 

She's row'd him in a cake o' lead, 

Bade him lie slill and sleep ; 
She's thrown him in Our Lady's draw well, m 

Was fifty fathom deep. 

"When bells were rung, and mass was sung, 

And a' the bairns came hame, 
When every lady gat hame her son, 

The Lady Maisry gat nane. «• 

She's ta'en her mantle her about. 

Her coffer by the hand ; 
And she's gane out to seek her son, 

And wander'd o'er the land. 

She's doen her to the Jew's castell, « 

Where a' were fast asleep ; 
" Gin ye be there, my sweet Sir Hugh, 

I pray you to me speak." 

She's doen her to the Jew's garden, 

Thought he had been gathering fruit ; » 

" Gin ye be there, my sweet Sir Hugh, 
I pray you to me speak." 
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She near'd Our Lady's deep draw-well. 

Was fifty fathom deep ; 
" Whare'er ye be, my sweet Sir Hugh, 

I pray you to me speak." 

" Gae hame, gae hame, my mither dear ; 

Prepare my winding sheet ; 
And, at the back o' merry Lincoln, 

The mom I will you meet." 



Now Lady Maisry is gane hame ; 

Made him a winding sheet ; 
And, at the back o' merry Lincoln, 

The dead corpse did her meet 

And a' the bells o' merry Lincoln, 
Without men's hands were rung ; 

And a' the books o' merry Lincoln, 
Were read without man's tongue ; 

And ne'er was such a burial 
Sin Adam's days begun. 
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From Herd's Scotlish Bivtgs, i. 157. 

A' the bojs of merry Linkim 

War playiDg at the ba', 
An up it stands Lim sweet Sir Hugh, 

The flower among them a'. 

He keppit the ba' than wi' his foot, s 

And catcht it wi' his knee, 
And even in at the Jew's window, 

He gart the bonny ba' flee. 

" Cast out the ha' to me, fair maid, 

Cast out the ha' to me." lo 

" Ah never a bit of if," she says, 
" Till ye come up to me. 

" Come up, sweet Hugh, come up, dear Hugh, 

Come up and get the ba' ; " 
" I winna come, I mayna come, a 

Without my bonny Ixiya a'." 
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" Come up, sweet Hugh, come up, dear IIu 

Come «p and speak to me ; " 
" I mayna come, I winna come, 

Without my bomiy hoys three." 

She's taen her to the Jew's garden, 
Whar the grass grew lang and green. 

She's pu'd an apple red and white, 
To wyle the bonny boy in. 

She's wylcd him in through ae chamber. 
She's wyled him in through twa, 

She's wyled him in till her ain chamber. 
The flower out owr them a'. 

She's laid him on a dressin hoard, 

Whar she did often dire; 
She stack a penknife to hia heart. 

And dress'd him like a swiae. 

She row'd him in a cake of lead. 

Bade him ly still and sleep, 
She threw him i' the Jew's draw-well, 

It was fitly fathom deep. 

Whan bells were rang, and mass wa^ sun 

And a' m^i bound to bed. 
Every lady got home her son, 

But sweet Sur Hugh was dead. 
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THE JEWS DAUGHTER. 

From Percy's ReHques, i, 40 ; printed from a manu- 
script copy sent from Scotland. 

Mirryland toune is a corruption of Merry Lincoln, 
and not, as Percy conjectareU, of Mailand (Milan) 
town. In Motlierwell's copy we have Mwtland town. 

The rain rins doun through Mirry-land toune, 

Sae dois it doune the Pa : 
Sae dois the lads of Mirry-land toune, 

Quhan they play at the ba'. 

Than out and cam the Jewia doohter, » 

Said, " Will ye cum in and dine ? " 

"Without my play-feres nine." 

Scho powd an apple reid and white, 

To intice the zong thing in : ■» 

Scho powd an apple white and reid, 
And that the sweit haime did win. 
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And scho has taine out a little pco-knife, 

And low down by her gair ; 
Scho has twin'd the zong thing and hia life ; i* 

A word he nevir spak mair. 

And out and cam the thick thicit bluid, 

And oat and cam the thin ; 
And out and cam tlie honny herts bluid : 

Thair was nae hfe left in. » 

Scho laid him on a dressing horde, 

And drest him like a swine, 
And laughing said, " Gae nou and pley 

With zour sweit play-feres nine," 

Scho rowd him in a cake of lead, as 

Bade him lie stil and sleip ; 
Scho cast him in a deip draw-well, 

Was fifty fadom deip. 

Quhan bells wer rung, and mass was sung, 
And every lady went hame, sa 

Then ilka lady had her zong sonne, 
Bot Lady Helen had nane, 

Scho rowd hir nnanfjl hir about, 

And sair sair gan she weip, 
And she ran mto the Jewis castel, w 

Quhan they wer all asleip. 
VOL. III. 10 
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" My Ijonnj Sir Hew, my pretty Sir Hew, 

I pray thee to me speik : " 
" lady, rimi to the deip draw-well, 

Gin ze zour sonne wad soilt." < 

Lady Helen ran to the deip draw-well, 

And knelt upon her koe : 
" My bonny Sir Hew, and ze be here, 

I pray thee apeik to me." 

" The lead is wondrous heavy, milher, « 

The well is wondrous deip ; 
A keen pen-knife sticks in my hert, 

A word I dounae speik. 

" Glae hame, gae hame, my mitker deir, 
Fetch me my windling sheet, i 

And at the back o' Mirry-land toun. 
Its thair we twa sail meet." 
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SIE PATRICK 8PENCE. 

From PerEy'3 StUptei, i. SI. 

The event upon wiicli this ballad is founded, if it 
lias been rightly ascertained, belongs io a remote 
period in Scottjali history. Mai^aret, the daughter 
of Alexander EI., was, ia the year 1281, betrothed 
to Eric, prince of Norway. The bride was conducted 
to her hufibatid by a splendid convoy of knights and 
nobles, and in the month of August was crowned 
queen. In returning from flie celebration of tbe nap- 
tials, many of the Scottish escort were lost at sea, and 
among those who perished was Sir Patrick Spence, we 
are to suppose. 

It is in conformity with this view of tbe origin of 
the ballad, (the suggestion of Motherwell,) that in 
Buchan's version the object of the voyi^ is said to be 

to take the king's daughter, now " a t-hoaen queen," to 
Norway. In Scott's edition, on the other hand. Sir 
Patrick is deputed lo h-ing home the king of Norway's 
daughter. To expliun this circumstance in the sWry, 
Sir Walter is forced to suppose that an unsuccessful 
and unrecorded embassy was sent, when (he death of 
Alexander III. had left the Scottish throne vacant, to 
bring the only daughter of Eric and Mai'garet, styled 
by historians the M^d of Nonray, to the kingdom of 
which, after her graud father's demise, she became the 
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heir. That such an embassj', attended with so disas- 
trous eonEec|Tiences to the distinguished persons who 
would compose it, should he entirely unnoticed by the 
chroniclGrs is, to say the least, exceedingly improbable. 
The question concerning the historical basis of tJie 
ballad would naturally lose much of its interest, were 
any importance attached to the arguments by which 
its genuineness has been lately aaa^led. These are so 
trivial as hardly to admit of a statement. The claims 
of the compo^tion to a high antiquity are first disputed, 
(Musical Museum, new ed., iv. 457»,) on the ground 
that such a piece was never heard of till it was sent fo 
Percy by some of his correspondents in Scotland, with 
other ballads of (assumed) questionable authority. 
But even the ballad of Sir Hugh is liable to any im- 
peachment that can be extracted from these circum- 
stances, ance it was first made known by Percy, and 
was transmitted to him from Scotland, (for aught we 
know, in suspicious company,) while its story dates also 
from the 1 3th century. Then, " an ingenious friend " 
haying remarked to Percy that some of the phrases of 
Bardykmtie seemed to have been borrowed from iSi> 
Palrick Spence and oiher old Scottish songs, this ob- 
servation, combined with the ftct that tie localities 
of Dunfermline and Aberdour are in the neighborhood 
of Sir Henry Wardlaw's estate, leads to a conjecture 
that Lady Wardlaw may have been the author of Sir 
Patrick Spenee, as she is known to have been of 
Hardytnute. It could never be deemed fair to argue 
from those resemblances which give plausibility to a 
counterfeit to the spuriousneas of the original, but 
in fact there is no resemblance in the two pieces. 
Hardi/hmie is recognized at once by an ordinary critic 
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to be a modern produelion, and is, notwithstanding 
the praise it has received, a tame and tiresome one 
beades. Sir Patrick ^ence, on the other hand, if not 
ancient, has been always accepted as such by the most 
skilful judges, and is a solitary instance of a successful 
imitation, in manner and spirit, of the best specimens 
of authentic minstrelsy."^ 

It is not denied that this ballad has suffered, like 
others, by corruption and ioterpolations, and it is not, 
therefore, midntained that hats and cork-heeld shoon 
are of the 13th century. 

We have asagned to Percy's copy the first place, 
because its brevity and directness give it a peculiar 
■vigor. Scott's edition follows, made up from two MS. 
copies, (one of which has been printed in Jamieson's 
Popular Ballads, i 157,) collated with several verses 
recited by a friend. Buohan's version, obtainiid from 
recitation, is in the Appendix. The variations in re- 
cited copies are numerous : some specimens are given 
by MotherweU, p. xlv. 



The king aits in Dumferliag ' tou 
Drinking the blude-reid wine : 

" O quhar will I get guid s'lilor 
To ail tin h p of mine ' 



1 Th 9 controversy 1 as baan recently ra-opened I y B- 
Chambe'3 ISe SamaritiB Scolfeaft Batlndi ther ^vh ond 
AiHunshp Edin 1859 and n reply TlfRottotiii 9colltih 
BiUadi (Old the L dy Wardlaw Beresy by Norval Clyne, 
Aberdeen 1S6B 

3 T e pal e f Du fe nl ne a t e i o e e ce 
of K g UeiQi der Dl 
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"Up and spak an eldem knicht, 

Sat at the kings vicht kne ; 
" Sir Patriok Spence ia the best sailor, 

That smla upon the se." 

The king has written a braid letter, 

And signd it wi' his hand. 
And sent it to Sir Patrick Spence, 

Was walking on the sand. 

The first line that Sir Patrick red, 

A bud lauch lauched he : 
The next line that Sir Patrick red, 

The teir blinded his ee. 

" quha is this has don this deid, 

This ill deid don to me ; 
To send me out this time o' the zeir, 

To smi upon the se ? 

" Mak hast, mak haste, my miiTj men a 
Our guid schip s^Is the morne." 

" say na sae, my master deir, 
For I feir a deadlie storme, 

" Late late yestreen I saw the new mooi 
Wi' the auld moone in hir arme ; 

And I feir, I feir, my deir master. 
That we will com to harme." 
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our Scots nobles wer riclit laith 

To weet iheir cork-heild suhoone; " 

Bot lang owre a' the play wer playd, 
TLair hats they swam aboone. 

lang, lang, may their ladies sit 

Wi' thair fens into their hand. 
Or eir they se Sir Patrick Spence ss 

Cam sailing to the land. 

lang, lang, may the ladies stand 
Wi' thair gold kerns in their h^r, 

Waiting ibr thair ain deir lords, 

For they'll ae thame na mair. * 

Have owre, have owre to Aberdour, 

It's fiftie fadom deip ; 
And Ihair lies guid Sir Patrick Spence, 

Wi' the Scots lords at his feit, 

41-44. "ItiB true that the name of Sir Patrick Spens ia 
not raBQtioned in history; but I am able to state that tradi- 
tion hHS preserved it. Id the little island of Papa Stronsay, 
one of the Orcadian group, lying over against Norway, there 
is & large grave or tumtilna, which has been tnown to the in- 
habitMts, from time immemorial, as 'The grave of Sir Pat- 
rick Spens.' The Scottish ballads were not aarly onrrent in 
Orkney, a Scandinavian conntry; so it is very nnlikely that 
the poem conld have originated the name. The people know 
nothing beyond the traditional appellation of the spot, and 
they have no legend to tell." Aytonn, Boftofe ifStoUaid, I 
2. — This passage is cited simply as a place of extemal evi- 
dence to the antiquity of the legend of Sir Patrick SpeuB,— 
supposing the matter of tact to be well established, and the 
alleged tradition to be of long standing. 
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The king sils in Dunfermline town, 
Drinking tiie blude-red wine ; 

" whare will I get a skeely skipper 
To sail this new ship of mine ? " 

up and spake an eldera knight, 
Sat at the king's right knee : 

"Sir Patrick Spens is the hest sailor 
That ever sailed the aea." 

Our king has written a braid letter, 
And sealed it with his hand, 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spens, 
Was walking on the strand, 

" To Noroway, to Noroway, 
To Noroway o'er the liiem ; 

The king's daughter of Noroway, 
'Tis thou maun bring her hame ! " 
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The first word that Sir Patrick read, 

Sa« loud loud laughed he ; 
The neistword that Sir Patrick read, 

The tear blmdit his e'e. so 

" wha is this has done this deed, 

And tauld the king o' me, 
To send us out at this time of the year, 

To sail upon the sea ? 

" Be it wind, be it weet, be it hail, be it sleet, 
Our ship must sail the faem ; s» 

The ting's daughter of Noroway, 
"Us we must fetoh her hame." 

They hoysed their sails on Monenday mom 
Wi' a' the speed they may ; ao 

They hae landed in Noroway 
Upon a Wodeosday. 

They hadna^been a week, a week. 

In Noroway, but twae. 
When that the lords o' Noroway bj 

Began aloud to say : 

" Ye Scottishmeu spend a' our king's goud. 

And a' our queenis fee." 
" Te lie, ye lie, ye liars loud ! 

Fu' loud I hear ye lie ! « 
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" For I brought as much white monie 

As gane my men and me, — 
And I brought a balf-fou o' glide red goud 

Out o'er the sea wi' me, 

" Make ready, make ready, my merrymon a' ! 

Our gude ship sails the mom." « 

" Now, ever alake 1 my master dear, 

I fear a deadly storm I 

" I saw the new moon, late yestreen, 

Wi' the auld moon in her arm ; « 

And if we gang to sea, master, 
I fear we'll come to harm." 

They hadna sailed a league, a league, 

A league, but barely three. 
When the lift grew dark, and the wind blew 

And gurly grew the sea. 

The ankers brak, and the topmasts lap, 

It was sic a deadly sform ; 
And the waves came o'er the broken ship, 

Till a' her sides were lorn. n" 

" O where will I get a gude sailor, 
To take my helm in hand, 
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Till I get up to the tail topmast, 
To see if I can spy land ? " 

" here am I, a sailor glide, *> 

To take the helm in hand, 
Till you go up to the fall topmast, — 

But I fear you'31 ne'er spy land." 

He hadna gane a step, a step, 

A st«p, but barely ane, ™ 

When a bout flew out of our goodly ship, 

And the salt sea it came in. 

" Gae fetch a web o' the silken claith. 

Another o' the twine, 
And wap them into our ship's side, " 

And letna the sea come in." 

They fetched a web o' the silken ctaith, 

Another o' the twine, 
And they wapped tliem roun' that gude sliip's 

But slill the sea came in. so 

" laith Ituth were our gude Scots lonils 
To weet their cork-heeled shoon ! 

But lang or a' the play was played. 
They wat their hats aboon. 
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And mony was the feather-bed 
That flatter'd on the faem ; 

And mony was the gude lord's son 
That never mtur cam harae. 

The ladyee wrang their fingers white, 
The maidens tore their hair ; 

A' for the sake of their true loves, 
For them they'll see nae mair. 

lang lang may the ladyea sit, 
Wi' their fans into their hand, 

Before they see Sir Patrick Spena 
Come sailing to the strand ! 

And lang lang may the maidens sit, 
Wi' their goud kaims in their hair, 

A' wailing for their ain dear loves. 
For them they'll see nae mair, 

O forty miles off Aberdeen 

'Tis fifty fathoms deep, 
And there hes gude Sir Patrick Spens 

Wi' the Seola lords at his feet. 
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KING ESTMERE. 

From Ediqua of English Poeiry, i. 65. 

" This romantic legend," says Percy, " is given frcan 
two copies, one of them in tbe Editor's folio MS., but 
which contained very great variations." This second 
copy haa been conjectured to be of Percy's own 
making, (he ballad never having been heard of by any 
one else, out of his manuscript. Judging from the 
internal evidence, the alterations made in the printed 
text were not very serious. 

King Easter and King Wester have appeared in the 
ballad oi Fause Foodrage, (vol. iii. p. 40.) In another 
version of the same, they are called tbe Easlmure king 
and the Westmure king, (Motherwell's Mmstrelsy, p. 
lix.) There ia alao a tale cited in the Complaynl of 
Scotland, (i. 98,) of a king of Estmureland that mar- 
ried the daughter of the king of Westmureland. This 
is plausibly supposed by Eitaon to have been a romance 
of Horn, in which ease the two countries should mean 
England and Ireland. Eiiig Earner is one of King 
IMderik's champions (in the Danish ballad, Kong Di- 
derik og Jians Kcemper), and the father of Svend Von- 
ved (in Svend Vonved). Li the Flemish and German 
romances of The Knight of Ike Swan, Essmer, or Es- 
mer^a, is one of flie seven sons of Oriaut, ajid in Le 
Dit de Flowence de Romme (Jubinal, Nowieau Meeueii 
de ConteSf etc., i. 88), Esmere is a Roman prince. 
(Gi-undtvig, i. 78, 236.) For the nonce, we are told 
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that King Estmere was an English prince, and we may, 
perhaps, infer from the eighth stanza that King Ad- 
taud's dominiona were on the same island. But no 
subject of inquiry can be more idle than the geography 
of the w 



Heahken to me, gentlemen, 

Come and you shall heare ; 
ne tell you of two of the boldest brethren, 

That ever born y-were. 

The tone of them waa Adier yonge, 
The tother was kyng Estmere ; 

They were as bolde men in their deedes 
As any were, feiT and neare. 

As they were drinking ale and wine 

Within kyng Estm.eres halle, 
" When will ye marry a wyfe, brother, 

A wyfe to gladd U3 all ? " 

Then bespoke him kyng Eatmere, 

And answered him hartilye : 
•' I knowe not fhat ladye in any lande, 

That is able to marry with mee." 

" Kyng Adland hath a daughter, brother, 
Men call her bright and sheene ; 

If I were kyng here in your stead. 
That ladye shold be queene." 
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KING liSTMERE. Itll 

Sayes, " Eeade me, reade mc, deare brother, 

Througliout meny England, 
Where we might find a messenger 

Betweone us two to sende." 

Sayes, " Tou shall rjde youraelfe, brother, as 

lie beare you companee ; 
Many throughe fals messengers are deceived, 

And I feare lest soe shold wee." 

Thus they renisht them to ryde 

On twoe good renisht steedes, so 

And when they came to kyng Adlanda halle, 

Of red golde shone their wecdcs. 

And when they came to kyng Adlands halle, 

Before the goodlye yate, 
Ther they found good kyng Adland, ss 

Rearing himselfe theratt. 

" Nowe Christ thee save, good kyng Adland, 
Nowe Christ thee save and see : " 

Sayd, " Ton he welcome, kyng Esimere, 
Eight hartilye to mee." « 

" Tou have a daughter," sayd Adler yonge, 
" Men call her bright and sheene ; 
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1()2 KING ESTMERE. 

My brother wold marrye her to his wiffe, 
Of Eoglande to be queeiie." 

" Testerdaye was att my dere daughter 
The king his sonne of Spayn ; 

And then she nicked him of naye ; 
1 feare aheele do youe the same." 

" The feyng of Spayne is a foule paynim, 

And 'leeveth on Mahound, 
And pitye it were that fayre ladye 

Siiold marrye a heathen hound." 

" But grant to me," sayes kyng Estmere, 

" For my love I you praye, 
That I may see your daughter dcre 

Before I goe hence awaye." 

" Althoughe itt is seven yeare and more 
Syth my daughter was in hallo, 

She shall come downe once for your sake, 
To glad my guestea alle." 

Downe then came that mayden fayre, 

With ladyes lacede in pall, 
And halfe a hondred of bolde knightes, 

To bring her from bowre to hall. 
And eke as manye gentle squieres. 

To waite upon them all. 
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TLe talents of golde were on her head sctte, 
Huoge lowe downe to her knee ; 

And everye rynge on her small finger 

Shone of the chryalaU free, '■ 

Sayes, " Christ you save, my deare madame," 
Sayes, " Christ you save and see : " 

Sayes, "You be welcome, kjng Edlmere, 
Eight welcome unto mee. 

" And iff you love me, as you saye, ' 

So well and hartilee, 
All that ever you are comen about 

Sooue sped now itt may bee." 

Then bespake her father deare, 

" My daughter, I saye naye ; 
Remember well the kyag of Spayne, 

WTiat he sayd yesterdaye. 

" He wold puU downe my halles and castles, 

And reave me of my lyfe : 
Am i ever I feare that paynim kyng. 

Iff I reave him of his wyfc." 

" Your castles and your towres, father, 

Are stronglye built aboute ; 
And therefore of that foule paynim 

Wee neede not stande in doubtc. 
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" Plyght me your troth nowe, kyng Es^ 

By heaven and your righte hande, 

That you will marrye me to your wyfe, 

And make me queene of your land." 

Then kyng Estmere he pUght his troth » 

By heaven and his righte hand, 
That he wolde marrye her to his wyfe, 

And make her queene of his land. 

And be fooke leave of that ladye fayre, 

To goe to his owno countree, m 

To fetche him dukes and lordes and knightes, 
That marryed they might hee. 

They had not ridden scant a myle, 

A myle forthe of the towne, 
But in did eome the kynge of Spayne, i« 

With kemp&i many a one : 

But in did come the kyng of Spayne, 

With manye a grimme barone, 
Tone day to marrye kyng Adlands daugh- 

Tother daye to carrye her home. nn 

Then shee sent after kyng Estmere, 
In all the spede might bee, 
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That he must either retume and fighte, 
Or goe home and lose his ladye. 

Oae whyle ihen the page he went, 

Anolher whyle he ranne ; 
Till he had oretaken king Estmere, 

Iwis he never blanne. 

" Tydioges, tydinges, kyng Ifetmere ! " 
" What tydinges nowe, my hoye ? " 

" O tydinges I can tell to you. 
That will you sore annoye. 

" Tou had not nilden scant a myle, 

A myle out of tlie towne, 
But in did come the kyng of Spayne 

With kemp^s many a one : 

" But in did come the kyng of Spayne 
With manye a grimme barone, 

Tone day to marrye kyng Adlands da 
tei', 
Totiier daye to carry e her home, 

" That ladye fayre she greetes you well, 

And eyer-more well by mee : 
Tou must either tume ^aine and fighte. 

Or goe home and lose your ladye," 
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Sajes, " Reade me, reade me, deare brother, 
My reade shall ryse at thee, i 

Whiche way we best may turne and fighte, 
To save this fayre ladye." 

" Now hearken to me," sayes Adler yonge, 
"And your reade must rise at me ; i 

I quicklye will devise a waye 
To sette fhy ladye free, 

" My mother was a westeme woman, 

And leai'ned in gramaiye, 
And when I learned at the schole, [■ 

Something shee taught itl me. 

" There groweth an hearbe within this fielde, 

And iff it were but knowne, 
Hia color which is whyte and redd, 

It will make blacke and browne. i: 

" His color which is browne and blacke, 

Itt will make reild and whyte ; 
That swoi-d is not in all Englande, 

Upon his coate will byte. 

" And you shal be a harper, brother, u 

Out of the north couulree ; 
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And He be your boye, so faine of fighte, 
To beare your karpe by your knee. 

" And you shall be the best harper 

That ever tooke harpe in hand ; 'ot 

And I will be the best ginger 

That ever sung in this land. 

" Itt shal be written in our forheada, 

All and in grammarye, 
That we towe are the boldest men i" 

That are in all Christentye." 

And thus they renisht them to ryde, 

On towe good reaish steedes ; 
And whan they canie to king Adlands hall, 

Of redd gold shone their weedes. " 

And whan they eame to kyng Adiands hall, 

Untill the fayre hall yate, 
There they found a proud porter, 

Rearing bimselfe theratt. 

Sayes, " Christ thee save, thou proud porter," 
Sayes, " Christ thee save and see : " i: 

" Nowe you be welcome," aayd the porter, 
" Of what land soever ye bee." 

" We been harpera," sayd Adlor yonge, 
" Come out of the northe countree ; ' 
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We beene come hither untill fiiis place, 
This ppoad weddinge for to see." 

Sayd, "And your color were white and redd, 

As it ia blacke and browne, 
Hd saye king Estmere and his brother is 

Were comen unfill this towne." 

Then they pulled out a ryng of gold, 

Layd itt on the porters arme : 
" And ever we will thee, proud porter, 

TLow wilt saye us no hatme." m 

Soi-e he looked on kyng Estmere, 

And sore he handled the ryng. 
Then opened to them the fayre hall yates, 

He lett for no kind of thyng. 

Kyng Estmere he %ht off his stoede, m 

Up alt the fayre hall board ; 
The frothe that came from his brydle bitte 

Light on kyng Bremora beard. 

Sayes, " Stable thy steede, thou proud harper. 
Go stable him in the stalZe ; mo 

Itt doth not beseeme a proud harper 
To stable him in a kyngs halle." 

" My ladd he is so lither," he sayd, 
" He will do nought that's meete ; 
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And aye that I cold but find the man, a« 

Were able him to beate." 

" Thou speakst proud words," sayd tVie paynim 
king, 

" Thou harper, here to m«e ; 
There is a man within this balle, 

That will beate thy lad and thee." ao 

" lett that man come downe," ho sayd, 

" A sight of him wold I see ; 
And whan hee hath beaten well my ladd, 

Then he shall beate of mee." 

Downe then came the kemperye man, 210 

And looked him in the eare ; 
For all the gold that was under heaven, 

He durst not neigh him neare. 

" And how nowe, kempe," sayd the kyng of 
Spayne, 

" And how what alleth thee ? " 220 

He sayes, " Itt is writlen in his forhead, 

All and in gramarye. 
That for all Ihe gold that is under heaven, 

1 dare not neigh him nye." 

Kyng Estmere then pulled forth his harpe, sss 
And played thereon so sweele : 
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170 KING ESTMERE. 

Upstarte the ladye from tlie kjiige, 
As hee sate at the mcafe, 

" Now stay thy hajpe, thou proud harper, 
Now stay thy harpe, I say ; ™ 

For an thou playeat as thou heginnest, 
Tliou'lt tili my biJde awaye." 

He strucke upon his harpe agayne, 

And playd both fayre and free ; 
The ladye was so pleasde theratt, ^ 

She laught loud laughters three. 

« Nowe sell me thy havpe," sayd tbe kyng of 
Spayne, 

" Thy harpe and stryngs eche one. 
And as many gold nobles thou shalt have, 

As there be stryngs thereon," mo 

" And what wold ye doe with my harpe," he sayd. 

Iff I did sell it yee ? " 
" To playe my wiffe and me a fitt. 

When abed together we bee." 

" Now sell me," quoth hee, " thy bryde soe gay, 
As shee sitta laeed in pall, 2« 

And as many gold nobles I will give. 
As there be rings in the hall." 
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KING fiSTMERE. ] 

" And what wold ye doe with my bryde soe g 

Iff I did sell her yee ? 
More seemelye it is for her fayre bodye 

To lye by inee than thee." 

Hee played agayne both loud and shrille, 

And Adler he did syng, 
" ladye, this is thy owne true love ; 

Noe harper, but a kyng. 

" O ladye, thia is thy owne true love, 

As phiynlye lliou inayest see ; 
And lie rid thee of that foule paynim, 

Who partes thy love and thee." 

The ladye looked, the ladye blushte. 

And blusbte and lookt agayne, 
Wlile Adler he hath drawne his brande, 

Aod hath the Sowdan slayne. 

Up then rose the kemperye men. 

And loud they gan to crye : 
" Ah ! traytors, yee have slayne our kyng, 

And therefore yee shaD dye," 

Kyng Estraere threwe tlie harpe asyde, 

And swith lie drew his brand ; 
And Eslmere he, and Adler yonge. 

Eight stiffe in atour can stand. 
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172 KING ESTMEUE. 

And aye their swordea aoe sore can byte, 

Through lielpe of gramarye, 
That soone they have slayne the kempery m< 

Or forst them forth to flee, 

Kyng Estmere tooke that fayre ladye. 

And marryed her to his wiffe, 
And brought her home to merrye England, 

With her to leade Lis life. 



Therin^sD oflen need in bulkds to coiiciliafe the porter 
would seem to be not personal omaments, but coins. For nn 
account of King Money, sea the paper of Sir William Betham, 
in the seventeenth, volume of the Traiaacdima of Ike St^al 
Iliih Academy 
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SIR CAULINE. 

From Reliqaes of EngtUh Poetrs, i- 



" This old romaalic tale," aays Percy, " was pre- 
served in the Editor's folio MS., but in so very defec- 
tive and mutilated a condition, (not from any cliasni in 
the MS., but &om great omission in the transcript, 
probably copied from the &ulty recitation of some illit- 
erate minstrel,) that it was necessary to supply several 
stanzas in the first part, and still more in the second, 
to connect and complete the story," 

Many of the interpolations acknowledged in such 
general terms might with some confidence be pointed 
out. Among them are certainly moat, if not all, of the 
last twelve stanzas of the Second Part, which include 
the catastrophe to the story. It ia difficult to believe 
that this charming romance had so tragic and so send- 
mental a conclusion. 

The first part of this ballad is preserved in Scotland, 
under the title of King Malcolm and Sir Colmn, and 
is printed in our Appendix from Bucham's collection. 
In this, Sir Colvin weds the princess after his victory 
over the Ebick knight. 
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SIE CATILINE. 



THE FIRST PART. 



In Ireland, ferr over the sea, 
There dwelleth a bonnye kinge ; 

And with him a yong and comlje knighte, 
Men call him Syr Cauliae. 

The kinge had a ladye to his daughter, 
In fashyoii she hath no peere ; 

And princely wightes that ladye wooed 
To be theyr wedded feere. 

Syr Canline loveth her best of all, 

Bnt nothing durst he saye, 
Ne descreeve his counsayl to no man, 

But deerlye he lovde this may. 

TUl on a daye it so befFell 

Great dill to him was dight ; 
The niaydens love removde his mynd, 

To eare-bed went the kaighfe. 

One whUe he spred his armes hun fro, 
One while he spred them nye : 

"And aye ! but I winne that ladyes love. 
For dole now I mnn dye." 
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And whan our parish-raasse was done, 
Our kinge was bownc to dyne : 

He sayes, " Where is Syr Cauline, 
That is wont to serve the wyne ? " 

Then aunswei'de him a courteous kuighte, 
And fast his handes gan wringe : 

" Syr Cauhne is sicke, and Hke lo dye, 
Witliout a good leechinge." 

" Fetche me downs my daughter deere, 

She is a leeche fuUe fine ; 
Goe take him doughe and the baken bread, 
And serve him with the wyne see red: 

Lothe I were him to tine." 

Fair Christabelle to his chaumber goes, 

Her maydena followjng nye : 
" well," she sayth, " how doth my lord ? " 

" sicke, thou fayr ladye." 

" Nowe ryse up wightlye, man, for shame, 

Never lye soe cowardlee ; 
For it is told in my fathers halle 

Tou dye for love of mee." 

" Fayre ladye, it is for your love 

That all this dill I drye : 
For if you wold comfort me with a kisse, 
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Then were I brought from bale to hlisse, u 
No lenger wold I ]ye." 

" Sir knighte, my father is a kinge, 

I am his onlye heire ; 
Alas ! and well you knowe, syr knighte, 

I never can he youre fere." m 

" ladye, thou art a kinges daughter, 

And I am not thy peere ; 
But let me doe some deedes of armea, 

To be your bacheleere." 

" Some deedes of armea if tbou wilt doe, js 

My baoheleere to bee, 
(But ever and aye my heart wold rue, 

Giff harm shold happe to thee,) 

"Upon Eldridge hill there groweth a thorne, 
Upon the mores brodinge ; m 

And dare ye, syr knighte, wake there all nighfe. 
Untile the fayre mominge ? 

" For the Eldridge knighte, so mickle of mighte. 

Will examine you befome ; 
And never man bare life awaye, (a 

But he did him acath and scome, 

"That knighte he is a foul paynhn. 
And large of limb and bone ; 
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And but if Leaven may be thy speedu, 

Thy Ufe it is but gone." '■ 

"ITowB iin the Eldridge hilles He walke, 

For thy sate, fair ladie ; 
And He either bring you a ready token, 

Or lie never more you see." 

The lady has gone to her own chaTimbere, '■ 

Her maydena following bright ; 
Syr Cauline lope fi-om care-bed soone, 
And to tlie Eldridge hills is gone. 

For to wake there all night. 

Unto midnight, that the moone did rise, 

He walked up and downe ; 
Then a lightsome bugle heard he blowe 

Over the bents soe browne ; 
Quoth bee, " If cryance come till my heart, 

I am ffar from any good towne." 

And soone he spyde on the mores so broad 

A furyous wight and fell ; 
A ladye bright his brydle led. 

Chid in a I'ayre kyrtell : 

And soe fast he called on Syr CauUne, 

" man, I rede tliee flye, 
For but if cryance come till thy heart, 

I weene but thou mun dye." 
92, MS. For if. 
VOL. III. 12 
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He sayth, "No cryance comes till my heart, 
Nor, in failli, I wyll not flee ; ' 

For, cause thou minged not Christ before, 
The less me dreadeth thee." 

The Eldridge knighte, he pricked his steed ; 

Syr Cauline bold abode : 
Then either shoolce his trustye speare, w 

And the timber these two children bare 

Soe soone in sunder slode. 

Then tooke they out tlieyr two good swordes, 

And layden on full faste, 
Till helme and hawberke, mail and sheeide, lo 

They all were weU-nye brasL 

The Eldridge knight was mickle of might, 

And stifie in stower did stande ; 
But Syr Cauline with an aukeward stroke 

He smote off his righlr-hand ; n 

That Boone he, with paine and lacke of bloud, 

Fell downe on that lay-land. 

Then np Syr Cauline lift his brande 

All over his head so hye ; 
" And here I sweare by the holy roode, u 

Nowe, caytiffe, thou shalt dye." 
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Then up and came that ladyc brighte, 

Faste ringing of her hande : 
" For the maydens love, that most you love, 

Withhold that deadlye brande : i 



" For the maydens love that most you love, 

Now amyte no more I praye ; 
And aye whatever thou wilt, my lord, 

He shall thy hests obaye." 

" Now sweare to mee, thou Eldridge knighte. 
And here on this lay-land, 123 

That thou wilt believe on Christ his laye, 
And therto plight thy hand : 

" And that thou never on Eldridge [hill] come 
To sporte, gamon, or playe ; iso 

And that thou hero give up thy armes 
Until thy dying daye." 

The Eldridge knighte gave up his armes, 

With many a sorrowflille sighe ; 
And aware to obey Syr Caulincs heat, la 

Till the tyme that he shold dye. 

And he then up, and the Eldridge knighte 

Sett him in his saddle anone ; 
And the Eldridge knighte and his ladye, 

To theyr castle are they gone. "O 
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Then he (ooke up the bloudy hand, 

That was so large of bone, 
And on it he founde five liiiges of gold, 

Of knightfis that had be slone. 

Then he tooke up the Eldridge aworde, 

As hard as any flint ; 
And he tooke off' those ringes five. 

As bright as fyre and brent. 

Home then pricked Syr Cauline, 

As light as leafe on tree ; 
I-wys lie neifliev stint ne blanne, 

TJU he his ladye see. 

Then downe he knelt upon tis knee, 

Before that lady gay ; 
" hidye, I have bin on the Eldridge hills ; 

These tokens I biing away." 

" Now welcome, welcome, Syr Ciiuline, 

Tlirice welcome unto mee. 
For now I perceive thou art a true knighte, 

Of valour bolde and free." 

" ladye, I am thy own true knighte. 

Thy hests for to ohaye ; 
And mought I hope to winne thy love ! " — 

No more his tonge colde say. 
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The ladye blushed scarlette i-eddc, i« 

And fette a gentill sighe ; 
"Alas ! sjr knight, how may this bee, 

For my degree's soe higbe ? 

•' But sith thou hast higlit, tliou comely youth, 
To be my batchilere, ''' 

lie promise, if thee I may not wedde, 
I will have none other fere." 

Then sliee held forthe her liley-white hand 

Towards that knighte so free ; 
He gave to it one gentill kisse, '' 

His heart was brought from bale to blisse, 

The teares stecte from his ee. 

" Bat keep my counsayl, Syr Cauline, 

Ne let no man it knowe ; 
For, and ever my father sholde it ken, i« 

I wot he wolde us sloe." 

From that daye forthe, that ladye fayre 

Lovde Syr Cauline the knighte ; 
Fi-om that daye forthe, he only joyde 

Whan shee was in his sight, « 

Yea, and oftentimes they mette 

Within a fayre arboure, 
Where they, in love and sweet dallaunce, 

Past manye a pleasaunt houre. 
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i SECOND TAKT. 



EvEETE white will liave iis blacke, 
And everye sweete its sowre ; 

This fouade the Ladye Cliristabelle 
In an untimely howre. 

For so it befelle, as Syr Cauline 

Was with that ladye faire, 
The kinge, her father, walked forlLe 

To take the even jng aire : 

And into the arboure as he went 

To rest his wearye feet, 
He found his daughter and Syr Cauline 

There sette in daliaunce swoet. 

The kinge hee sterted forthe, i-wys, 
And an angrye man was hee r 

"Nowe, traytoure, thou shalt hangcordra 
And rewe shall thy iadie," 

Then forthe Syr Cauline he was ledde, 
And throwne in dungeon deepe : 

And the ladye into a towre so hye, 
There left to wayle and weepe. 
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The que.ene she was Syr Caulmes friend, 

And to the kiage sayd shee : 
" I praje you save Syr Cauhnes life. 

And let him banisht bee," 

" Now, dame, that traitor shall be sent 

Across the salt sea fome : 
But here I will make tliee a band, 
If ever he come within this land, 

A f'oale deatlie is his doome." 

All woe-begone was tliat gentil knight 

To parte from liis ladye ; 
And many a time he sighed sore, 

And cast a wislfuEe eye : 
" Faire Christabelle, from thee to parle, 

Farre lever had I dye," 

Fair Christabelle, that ladye bi-ight, 

Was had forthe of the towre ; 
But ever shee droopeth in her minde, 
As, nipt by an ungentle winde, 
Doth some faire lillye fiowre. 

And ever shee doth lament and weepe. 

To tint her lover soe ; 
" Syr Cauline, thou litUe think'st on mee, 

But I will stUl be true." 

Manye a kinge, and manye a duke, 
And lorde of high degree, 
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Did sue to that fayrc ladye of love ; 
But never shee wolde them nee. 

When manye a daye was past and gone, 

We comforle she eolde finde, m 

The kynge proclaimed a tourneament, 
To cheere his daughters mind. 

And there came lords, and there came knights, 

Fro manye a ferre countrye, 
To break a spere for theyr ladyes love, si 

Before that faire ladye. 

And many a ladye there was sette, 

In purple and in palle ; 
But faire Cliristabelle, soe woe-begone, 

Was the fayrest of them all, 90 

Then manye a kcighle was raiekle of might, 

Before his ladye gaye ; 
But a stranger wight, whom no man knewe, 

He wan ihe priae eche daye. 

His acton it was all of blacke, as 

His hewberke and his sheelde ; 
Ne noe man wist whence he did come, 
Ke noe man knewe where he did gone, 

When they came out the feelde. 

69. Syr Cnuline here acls up to the gennine spirit of per- 
fect chivalrj-. In old romaiioes no incident is of mora fre- 
Haeat occurrence than this, of Imiglits already diBtinguished 
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And now three days were preatlye past '« 

In feates of diivalvye, 
When lo, upon the fourth mornmge, 

A sorrowfulle sight they see : 

A hugye giaunt stiffe and starke, 

Ail foule of limbe and lei-e, 's 

Two gosling eyen like fire farden, 

A mouthe from eare to eare. 

Before him came a dwarffe fall lowe, 

That wdted on his knee ; 
And at his backe five heads he hare, •) 

All wan and pale of blee. 

" Sir," quoth the dwarffe, and louted lowe, 

" Behold that hend Soldain ! 
Behold these heads I beare with me ! 

They are kings which he hath sl^n. a* 

" The Eldridge knight is bis own cousine, 
Whom a knight of thine hath shent ; 

for feats of arms layinj? aaide their wonted cognizunoes, and, 
uniler the Eemblanue of etninger kniglita, manfully pei-form- 
ing right worshipful and valiant deeds. Hovr often is the 
reaownad Arthur, in such exhibitions, obliged to exclaim, 
" Jhesu, what knight is that arrayed all in grene (or as 
the oaae may be)? he jnsteth myghtilyi" The Emperor 
of Almaine, in lilte manner, after ihe timely succor sffordad 
him by Syr Gowghter, is anitious to learn the name of hia 
modest but unknown deliverer." [So in the romance of 
iiOEwaa oiirf iiaia!!, &o.] — MoiHERWEU,. 
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And hee is come to avenge his wrong : 
And to fhee, all thy knightes among, 

DefiaJice here hath sent. a 

" But yette he will appease his wrath, 

Thy daughters love to wiiine ; 
And, but thou yeelde him that fayre mayd, 

Thy halls and towers must brenne. 

" Thy head!, syr king, must goo with mee, * 

Or else thy daughter deero ; 
Or else within these lists soo broad, 

Thou mnst finde him a peere." 

The king he turned him round aboute, 

And in his heart was woe : m 

" Is there never a knighte of my round table 
This matter will undergoe ? 

" Is there never a knighte amongst yee all 
Will fight for my daughter and mee ? 

Wlioever will fight yon gnmme Soldan, i» 

Right fair his meede shall bee, 

" For hee shall have my broad lay-lands, 

And of my crowne be heyre ; 
And he shall winne fayre Christabelle 

To be his wedded fere." m 
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SIR CAULINE. 187 

But every knighte of hia round tabic 

Did stand both still and pale ; 
For, whenever they lookt on the grim Scldan, 

It made their hearts to quail. 

All woe-begone waa that fayre ladye, '" 

When she sawe no helpe was nye ; 

She cast her thought oq her owne true-love, 
And the teares gusht from her eye. 

Up then sterte the stranger knighte, 

Sayd, " Ladye, be not affrayd ; 120 

He fight for thee with this grimme Soldan, 
Thoughe he be unniacl;lye made. 

" And if thoE wilt lend me the Eldridge sworde, 

That lyeth witliin thy bowre, 
I trusfe in Christe for to slay this fiende, w" 

Thoughe he be stiff in stowre," 

" Goe fetch him downe the EMridge sworde," 
The kinge he cryde, " with specde : 

Howe, heaven assist thee, courteous knighte ; 
My daughter is thy raeede." isu 

The gyaunt he stepped info the lists. 

And sayd, " Awaye, awaye! 
I sweare, as I am the bend Soldan, 

Thou lettest me here all doiye." 
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.«« S)R CAULINE, 

Tlicn fortlie tlie stranger kniglit he came, i 

In his blaeke armoure (light: 
The ladye sighed a gentle sighe, 

" That tliis were my true knighte 1 " 

And nowe tlie gyaunt and knight ba mett 
WilLin the lists aoe broad ; i 

And now, with swordes ?oe sharpe of Steele, 
They gan to lay on load. 

The SoldaQ strucke the knighte a stroke 

That made him reele asyde : 
Then woe-begone was that fayre ladye, i 

And thi-ice she deeply aighde. 

The Soldan strueke a second stroke, 
And made the l>!oude to flowe : 

All pale and wan waa that ladye fayre. 

And thrice she wept for woe. i 

The Soldan strucke a third fell sti'okc. 
Which brought the knighte on his knee : 

Sad sorrow pierced that ladyea heart. 
And she shriekt loud shriekings three. 

The knighte he leapt upon his fcete, i 

All reeklesse of the pain : 
Quoth hee, " But heaven be now my spoede, 

Or else I shall be slaine." 
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SIR CAULIXE. 189 

He grasped his sworde with mayne and mighte, 
And spying a eecretie part, , mo 

He drave it mto the Soldans syde, 
And pierced him to the heart. 

Thee all the people gave a shonte, 
Whan they sawe the Soldan falle : 

The ladye wept, and thanked Chi-ist im 

That had reskewed her from thrall. 

And nowe the kinge, with all his barons, 

Rose uppe from offc hia seate, 
And downe he stepped into the listos 

That curteoua knighte to greete. no 

But he, for payne and lacke of bloude, 

Was fallen mto a swounde. 
And there, all walteringe in his gore, 

I^ay lifelesse on the grounde. 

" Come downe, come downe, my daughter deare, 
Thou art a leeche of skille ; "■« 

Farre lever had I lose halfe my landes 
Than this good knighte sholde spilie." 

Downe then steppeth that fayre ladye. 

To heipe him if she maye : iso 

But when she did his beavere raise, 
" It is my life, my lord I " she sayes, 
And shriekte and swound awaye. 
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Sir Cauline juste Hfte up his eyes, 
When he heard his ladye crye : 

"O ladye, I am thine owne true love; 
For thee I wisht to dye." 

Then gitTug her one parlinge looke, 

He closed hia eyes in death, 
Ere Chrisfabelle, that ladyo milde, 

Begane to drawe her hreathc. 

But when she found her comelye knighte 

Indeed was dead and gone. 
She layde her pale, cold cheeke to his, 

And thus she made her moano : 

" staye, my deare and onlje lord, 
For mee, thy faithfuUe feere ; 

Tis meet that I shold foUowe thee, 
Who hast bought my love so deare." 

Then fayatinge la a deadlye swoune, 

And with a deep-fette sighe 
That hurst her gentle heart in twayne, 

Fayre Chrisfabelle did dye. 
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FAIR ANNIE. 

MiiisiivJsy of the Smltish Border, in. 252. 

The stoiy of Fair Annie is widely disseminated. 
The substance of it 13 found in tlie beautiful romance 
of Marie de France, the Lai le Frdn, of which an 
ancient English tranalafion is printed in Weber's 
Metrical Romances, i. 357. The Swedish and Danish 
ballads go under the same name of Fair Artna, and 
may ba seen in Arvridsson'a Svenska Fomsanger, i, 
291 ; Geijer's Seenska FoUc-Vhor, i. 24 ; and Nyerup's 
Danske Viser, iv. 59. Janueson has rendered the 
Danish ballad very skiltully, in the ScoUish dialect, 
from Syv's edition of the Kiempe Viser. In Duteh, 
the characters are Maid Adelhaid and King Alewijn 
(Hoffmann's HoUandische Volksiieder, 164.) The story 
as we have found it in German is considerably changed. 
See Die medergefandene Konigstockter, in Des Knaben 
Wanderkm^, ii. 274, and S&deli, Uhland'a Volksiieder, 
1 373 

The Scottish versions of Fair Annie are quite 
numLrous A fragment of eight stanzas was pub- 
lished in Hfida colleeiion, (Wka mill bake my bi-idal 
head, ed. 1770, i. 167.) Sir Walter Scott ga-ve a 
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192 PAtlt ANNIE. 



complete copy, from recitation in the Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border. Two other copies, also from oral 
tradition, were inserted by Jamicson in the Appen- 
dix to his Popular Ballads, {LailifJane, ii. 371, Bvrd 
Helen, ii. 376,) and from these he uonstracted the 
edition of Ladff Jane, printed at p. 73 of the same 
volume. Motherwell (^Minstrelsy) atTords still another 
yariety, and Chambers has compiled a ballad from 
all these sources and a manuscript furnished by Mr. 
Kinloeh, (^Seoitiah Ballads, p. 18G.) 

In this collection we liave adopted the veraons of 
Scott and Motherwell, giving Jamieson's translation 
of Skjistt Anna in our Appendix. 



" It's narrow, narrow, make your bed. 
And learn to lie your Line ; 

For I'm gaun o'er the sea., Fair Annie, 
A braw bride to bring liame. 

Wi' her I will get gowd and gear ; 
Wi' you I ne'er got nane. 

" But wha will bake my bridal bread. 

Or brew my bridal ale ? 
And wha will welcome my brisk bride. 

That I bring o'er the dale ? "— 

" It's I will bake your bridal bread. 

And brew your bridal ale ; 
And I will welcome your brisk bride, 

That you bring o'er the dale." — 
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" But she that welcomes my brisk bride ' 

Maan gang like maiden fair ; 
She maun lace on her robe sae jimp, 

And braid her jellow h^r." — 

" But how can I gang maiden-like, 

When maiden I am nane ? ■ 

Have I not bom seven sons fo thee, 
And am with child again ? " — 

She's ta,'en her young aon in her arms, 

Another in her hand ; 
And she's up to the highest tower, ; 

To see him come tt> land. 

" Come up, come up, my eldest son. 

And look o'er yon sea-strand, 
And see your father's new-come bride, 

Before she come fo land." — ■ 

" Come down, come down, my mother dear. 

Come frae the caslle wa' 1 
I fear, if langer ye stand there, 

TeTl let yoursell down fa'," — 

And she gaed down, aad farther down. 

Her love's ship for to see ; 
And the topmast and the mainmast 
Shone like the silver free. 
VOL. III. 13 
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And ahe's gane down, aad farther down, 
The bride's ship to behold ; « 

And the topmast and the mtunmast 
They shone just like the gold. 

She's ta'en her seven sons in her hand ; 

I wot she didna fail ! 
She met Lord Thomas and his bride, « 

As tliey came o'er the dale, 

"Tou're welcome to your house, Lord Thomas ; 

You're welcome to your land ; 
You're welcome, with your fair ladye, 

Tliat you lead by the hand. »> 

" You're welcome to your ha's, ladye, 
Your welcome to your bowers ; 

You're welcome to your hame, ladye, 
For a' that's here is youra." — 

•' I thank thee, Annie ; I thank thee, Annie ; 

Sae dearly as I thank thee ; *i 

You're the likest to my sister Annie, 

That ever I did see. 

" There came a knight out o'er the sea. 
And steal'd my sister away ; »' 

The shame s coup in his company. 
And land where'er he gae ! " — 
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She hang ae napkin at the door, 

Another in Ihe ha' ; 
And a' to wipe the trickling tears, 

Sae fast as they did fa'. 

And aye she served the lang tables 
With white bread and wltli wine ; 

And aje she drank the wan water, 
To had her colour fine. 

And aye she served the lang tables, 
With white bread and with brown ; 

And ay she tum'd her ronnd about, 
Sae fast the tears fell down. 

And he's fa'en down the silk napkin, 

Hung on a silver pin ; 
And aye he wipes the tear trickling 

Adown her cheek and chin. 

And aye he turn'd him round about, 

And smiled amang his men. 
Says — " Like ye best the old ladye, 

Or her that's new come hame P " — 

When bells were rung, and mass was au 

And a' men bound to bed, 
Lord Thomas and his new-come bride, 

To their chamber t)iey were gaed. 
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) PAIR ANNIE. 

Annie made her bed. a little forbye, 

To hear wliat they might say ; 
" And ever alaa ! " fair Amiie cried, 

" That I should see this day ! » 

" Gin my seven sons were seven young rata, 

Banning on the cxistle wa', 
And I were a grey cat mysell, 

I soon would worry them a'. 

" Gin my seven sons were seven young hares, 
Running o'er yon lilly lee, ™ 

And I were a grew hound mjaeH, 
Soon worried they a' should be." — 

And wae and sad fair Annie sat. 

And drearie was her sang ; wo 

And ever, as she sobb'd and grat, 

« Wae to the man that did the wrang ! " — 

" My gown is on," said the new-come bride, 

" My shoes are on my feet, 
And I will to fair Annie's chamber, iw 

And see what gars her greet. 

" What ails ye, what ails ye, Fair Annie, 

That ye make sie a moan ? 
Has your wine barrels cast the girds, 

Or is your white bread gone ? no 
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PAIR ANNIE. 197 

" wha was't was your father, A-nnie, 
Or wiia was't was your mother ? 

And had yoti ony sister, Annie, 
Or had you ony brotier ? " — 

" The Earl of Wemyss was mj father, u6 
The Countess of Wemyss my mother ; 

And a' the folk ahout the house, 
To me were sister and brother." — 

" If the Earl of Wemyss was your father, 
I wot sae was he mine ; iso 

And it shali not be for lack o' gowd, 
That ye your love sail tyne. 

" For I have seven ships o' mine ain, 

A' loaded to the brim ; 
And I will gie them a' to thee, m 

Wi' four lo thine eldest son. 
But thanks to a' the powers ia heaven 

Thai I gae maiden Jiame I " 
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FAIR ANNIE. 



" Learn Io mak your bed, Annie, 
And learn to lie your lane ; 

For I maun owre the salt seas gang, 
A brisk bride to bring hanie, 

" Bind up, bind up your yellow hair. 

And tye it in. yoiii- neck ; 
And see you look as maiden-like 

As the day that we first met." 

" liow can I look maiden-like, 
When maiden ni ne'er be ; 

When seven brave sons I've born to tl: 
And the eighth is in my bodie ? 

" The eldest of your sons, my lord, 
Wi' red gold shines Ms weed ; 
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The second of your sons, my lord, 
Bides on a milk-white steed. 

" And the third of your sons, my lord, 
He draws your heer and wine; 

And the fourth of your sons, my lord. 
Can serve you when you dine. 

" And the fift of your sons, ray lord, 
He can hoth read and write ; 

And the sixth of your sons, my lord, 
Can do it most perfyte. 

"And the seyent of your sons, my lord, 

Sits on the nurse's knee ; 
And how can I look maiden-like, 

When a maid I'll never be ? 

" But wha will hake your wedding bread, 

And brew your hridal ale ? 
Or wha win welcome your brisk bride 

That you bring owre the dale ? " 

" rU put cooks in my kitchen. 

And stewards in my hall. 
And I'll have bakers for my bread, 

And brewers for my ale ; 
But you're to welcome my brisk bride 

That I bring owre the dale." 
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He set his feet into his ship, 

And his eock-boat on the main ; w 

He swore it would be year and day 

Or he returned again. 

When year and day was past and gane, 

Fair Annie she thocht lang ; 
And she is up to her bower head, a 

To behold both sea and land. 

" Come up, come up, my eldest sod, 

And see now what you see ; 
yonder comes your father dear, 

And your stepmother to be." sn 

" Cast off your gown of black, mother. 

Put on your gown of brown. 
And rU put off jny mourning weeds, 

And we'll welcome him home." 

She's taken wine into her hand, a 

And she has taken bread. 
And she is down to tte water side 

To welcome them indeed. 

" You're welcome, my lord, you're welcome, 
my lord. 
You're welcome home to me j m 
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So is every lord and gentleman 
That is in your companie. 

" You're welcome, my lady, you're welcome, 
my h&y, 

Tou'rc welcome home to me ; 
So is every lady and gentleman « 

That's in your companie." 

" I thank you, my girl, I thank you, my girl, 

I thank you heartily ; 
If I live seven years about this house, 

Rewarded you shall he." m 

She seiVd them np, ehe serv'd them down, 
With the wheat bread and the wine ; 

But aye she drank the cauld water. 
To keep her colour fine. 

She serv'd them up, she serv'd them down. 
With tte wheat bread and the beer ; '= 

But aye she drank fie cauld water, 
To keep her colour clear. 

When hells were rung and mass was sung, 
And aU were boune for rest, so 

Fair Annie laid her sons in bed. 
And a sorrowfu' woman she was. 
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" Will I go to the salt, salt seas, 

And see the fishes swim? 
Or will I go to the gay gre«n wood, 

And hear the small birds sing ? " 

Out and spoke an aged man, 
That stood behind lie door, — 

"Te will not go W the salt, salt seas, 
To see the fishes swim ; 

Nor will ye go to the gay green wood, 
To hear the small bu-ds sing : 

" But ye'U take a harp into your hand. 

Go to their chamber door, 
And aye ye'U harp and aye ye'll mum, 

"With the salt tears falling o'er." 

She's ta'en a harp into her hand, 

Went to their chamber door, 
And aye she harped and aye she miim'd, 

With the salt tears falling o'er. 

Out and spak the biisk young bride, 
In bride-bed where she lay, — 

"I think I hear my sister Annie, 
And I wish weel it may; 

For a Scotish lord slaw her awa, 
And aa iU death may he die." 
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FAIR ANNIE. 20 

" Wlia was your father, my girl," she says, 

" Or wha was your mother ? 
Or had you ever a sister dear, 

Or had you ever a brother ? " ii 

" King Henry was my father dear, 
Queen Esther was my mofier. 

Prince Henry was my brother dear, 
And Fanny Flower my sister." 

"If King Henry was your father dear, u 
And Queen Esther was your mother, 

If Prince Henry was your brother dear, 
Tlien surely I'm your sister. 

" Come to your bed, my sister dear. 

It ne'er was wrang'd for me, u 

Eot an ae kiss of his merry mouth, 



" Awa, awa, ye forenoon hride, 

Awa, awa frae me ; 
I wudna hear my Annie greet, 

For a' the gold I got wi' thee," 

" There were five ships of gay red g 
Cam owre the seaa with me ; 

It's twa o' them wiU lak me hame. 
And three I'll leave wi' thee. 
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" Seven 


ships o' white i 


nonie 


Came 


owre the seas ^ 


m' me ; 


Five o' 


them I'll leave ■ 


wV thee, 


Andl 


wa wiU take m. 


3 hamc ; 


And my 


mother will make my porti 


"Wter 


L I return again 


." 
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CHILD WATERS. 



FutaT published by Percy from his folio MS., Re- 
liques, iii. 94. Several traditionary versions tave since 
been printed, of which we g^ve Burd Ellen iixim Ja- 
mieson's, and in the Appendix, Lady Margaret from 
Einlouh's cvllection. Jamieson also furnishes a frag- 
ment, and Buehan, ( Ballads of the North of Scotland, 
ii. 30,) a complete copy of another veraon of Burd 
EZien, and Chambers (^Scottish Ballads, 193,) mates 
ap an edition from all the copiea, wMeh we mention 
here berause he has taken some lines fixim a manu- 
script supplied by Mr Kinlocb. 



Childb Waters in his stable stoode 
And Btiuakt his milke-white steede ; 

To bim a fayre yonge ladye came 
As eyer ware womans weede. 



Sayes, " Christ you save, good Childe Waters," 
Sayes, " Christ you save and see ; i 
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Mj girdle of gold that was too longe, 
Is now too short for mee. 

" And all is with one childe of yours 

I feele sturre at my side ; m 

My gowne of greene it 13 too Btraighte ; 
Before, it was too wide." 

"If the child he mine, feire Ellen," he sayd, 

" Be mine, aa you tell mee, 
Then take you CLeshire and Lancashire both, 

Take them your owne to bee. le 

"If the childe be mine, Mrs Ellen," he sayd, 

" Be mine, as you doe sweare. 
Then take you Cheshire and Lancashire both, 

And make that child your heyre." w 

Shee sayea, " I had rather have one kisse, 

Childe Waters, of thy mouth, 
Than I wolde have Cheshire and Lancashire 

That lye by north and southe. 

" And I had rather have one twinkling, a; 

Childe Waters, of thine ee. 
Than I wolde have Cheshire and Lancashire 
both, 

To take them mine owne to bee." 

IS, MS. be inoB. 
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CHILD WATERS. 20 

TO, Ellen, I must forth tyde 
Fan- into the north countree ; 
The fayrest lady that I can flnde, 
Ellen, must goe with mee." 

" Thoughe I am not that ladye fayre, 

Tet let me go with thee :" 
And ever I pray you, Childe Waters, 

Your foot-page let me hee." 

" If you will my foot-page bee, Ellen, 

As you doe tell to mee, 
Then you must cut your gowne of greeiie 

An inch above your knee ; 

" See must you doe your yeUowe lockes, 

An inch aboye your ee ; 
Tou must tell no man what is my name ; 

My foot-page then you shall bee." 

Shee, all the long daye Childe Waters rode. 

Ran barefoote by his eyde, 
Tet was he never soe courteous a knighte, 

To say, " EUen, will you ryde ? " 

Shee, all the long daye Childe Waters i-ode, 
Kan barefoote thorow the broome, i 

Tett was hee never soe courteous a knighte, 
To say, " put on your shoone." 

33, 34, supplied b; Fercj. 
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" Eide softlye," shee sayd, " ChiWe Waters : 

Why doe you ryde so fast ? 
The childe, which is no mans but thine, m 

My bodye itt will brast." 

Hee sayth, " se«st thou yond water, Ellen, 
That flows from banke to brimme ? " 

"I trust to God, Childe Waters, 
Tou never will see 



But when shee came to tiie water side. 

She sayled to the chione : 
" Wow the Lord of heaven be my speede. 

For I must ieame to swimme." 

The salt waters hare up her clothes, 
Our Ladye bare up her chinne ; 

Childe Waters was a woe man, good Lord, 
To see faire Ellen S' 



And when shee over the water was, 

Shee then came fo his knee : 
Hee sayd, " Come hither, thou fayre Ellen, 

Loe yonder what I see. 

" Seest fhou not yonder hall, Ellen ? 

Of redd gold shines the yate : 
Of twenty foure faire ladyes there, 

The fairest is my mate. 
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" Seest thou not yonder hall, Ellea ? 

Of redd goMe shines the towre : 
There are twenty four fayro ladyes there, 

The fayrest is my paramoure." 

" I see the hall now, Childe "Waters, 
Of redd golde shines the yate : 

God give you good now of yourselfe, 
And of your worldlye mate, 

" I see the haJl now, Childe Waters, 
Of redd golde shines the towre : 

God ff-ve you good now of yourselfe, 
And of your paramoure." 

There twenty four fayre ladyes were 

A playing at the hall, 
And Ellen, tie fayrest ladye there, 

Must bring his steed to the stall. 

There twenty four fayre ladyes were 

A playinge at the ehesse, 
And Ellen, the fayrest ladye. there. 

Must bring his horse to gresse. 

And then bespake Childe Waters sister, 
These were the wordes sayd ahee : 

" You have the prettyest page, brother, 
That ever I did see ; 

VOL. Ill- 14 
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■' But that Ms bellye it is soe bigge, 

His girdle stands soe liye ; 
And ever, I pray you, Childe Waters, 

Lst him in my chamber lye." 

" It is not fit for a little foot-jiage, « 

That has run throughe mosse and myre, 

To lye in the ciiamber of any ladye, 
That weares soe riche attyre. 

" It is more meete for a little foot-page, 

That has run throughe mosse and myre, " 

To laie hia supper upon his knee, 
And lye by the kitchen fyre." 

Now when Uiey had supped every one, 
To bedd they tooke thuyr wayc : 

He sayd, " Come hither, my little foot-page, 
And hearken what I saye. n 

" Goe thee downe info yonder towne. 

And lowe into the streete ; 
The feyrest ladye that thou canst finde, 

Hyre in mine armes to sleepe ; i 

And take her up in thine armes tWEone, 

For filing of her feete." 

Ellen is gone into the towne, 
And lowe into the streete ; 
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The fayrcst ladye that shee colde linde, 
She hyred id his armes to sleepe ; 

And tooke her up in her armes twayne, 
For filing of her feete. 

" I praye you nowe, good Childe Waters, 

Let mee lye at your ieete ; 
For there is noe plaee about thia Louse, 

Where I may saye a aleepe." 

He gave her leave, and faire Ellen 

Down at his heds feet iaye ; 
■ This done the uighte drove on apace, 

And when it was neare the daye, 

Hee sayd, " Else up, my little foot-page, 
Give my steede eorne and haye ; 

And give him nowe the good hiack oafs, 
To carry mee better awaye." 

Up then rose the faire Ellen, 

And gave his steede come and hay; 

And see shee did the good black oates, 
To carry him the better awaye. 

She leaned her back to the manger side, 
And grievouslye did groane ; 

She leaned her back to the manger side. 
And there shee made her moane. 

183, 184, supplied by Peraj. 
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212 CHILD WATERS. 

And that beheard his mother deare, 

Shee heard her woefull woe : 
Shec sayd, " Kise up, thou Chiide Waters, 

And ink) thy stahle goe. 

" For in thy stable is a ghoat, 

That grievouslye doth groiie ; 
Or else some woman lahoures with chiide, 

Shee is so woe-hegone." 

Up then rose Cliilde Waters ?oone, 

And did on his shirte of silte ; 
And then he put on ilia other clothes. 

On his bodye as white a3 milke. 

And when he came to the stable dore, 

Full still there hee did stand. 
That hee mighte heare his fajre Ellen, 

Howe shee made her monand. 

She sayd, " LulUbye, mine own dear chiide, 

Lullabye, deare chiide, deare ; 
I wolde thy father were a kinge, 

Thy mothere layd on a biere." 

" Peace nowe," hee sayd, " good, faire Ellen, 
Bee of good cheere, I praye ; i 

And the bridale and the churcliinge bothe 
Shall bee upon one dayc. 

ISO, her woeful! woe, Percy ! 
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BURD ELLEN. 



Printed from Mrs. Brown's recitation, m Jamie- 
Boa's Popular Ballads, i, 117. We have restored tlie 
test by omitting some interpolations of the editor, and 
three concluding stanzas by the same, whioh, contrary 
to all autliority, gave a tragic turn to the story. 



Lord John stood in his stable door, 
Said he was boun to ride ; 

Burd Ellen stood in her bower door, 
Said she'd rin by his side. 

He's pitten on his cork-heel'd shoon. 

And fast awa rade he ; 
She's clad hersel in page array, 

And after hint ran she : 

Till they came till a wan water, 
And folks do call it Clyde ; 

Then he's lookit o'er his left shoulder, 
Says, " Lady, will ye ride ? " 
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"01 learnt it wi' ray bower woman, 
And I learat it for mj weal, 

Whanever I cam to wan water, 
To swim like ony eel," 

But the flpsten stap the lady stappil, 
The water came till hor knee ; 

" Ochon, alas I " said the lady, 
" This water's o'er deep for me." 

The nexten stap the lady atappit. 
The water came till her middle ; 

And sigliin says that gay lady, 
" I've wat my goiiden gu-dle." 

The thirden stap the lady stappit, 
Tlie water came till her pap ; 

And the bairn that was in her twa side 
For cauld began to quake. 

" Lie still, lie still, my ain dear babe ; 

Te work your mother wae ; 
Tour fether rides on high horse back, 

Cares little for us twae." 

O about the midst o' Clyde's water 
There was a yeard-fast siane ; 

He lightly tuvn'd his horse about, 
And took her on him behin. 
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" tell me this now, good lord John, 

Aad a word ye diana lie, 
How far it is to your lodgin, 

Whare we this night maun be ? " ■> 

"0 see na ye yon. eaatell, Ellen, 

That shines sae lair to see ? 
There is a lady in it, Ellen, 

Will siuder you and me. 

" There is a lady ia that castoll < 

WiU sinder you and I " — 
" Betide me weal, betide me wae, 

I salt gang there and try." 

" My dogs shall eat the good white bread, 
And ye shall eat the bran ; s 

Then will ye sigh, and say, alas 1 
That eyer I was a man ! " 

"01 shall eat the good white bread, 
And your dogs shall eat the bran ; 

And I hope to lire to bless the day, s 

That ever ye was a man." 

" my horse shall eat the good white meal, 

Aad ye saU eat the corn ; 
Then will ye curse the heavy hour 

That ever your love was horn." e 
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[" I shall eat the good white meal, 
And your horse shall eat the corn ;] 

I ay sail bless the happy hour 
That ever my love was horn," 

O four and twenty gay ladies 
Welcom'd lord John to the ha', 

But a fairer lady than ihem a' 
Led his horae to the slable sta.' 

four and twenty gay ladies 

Welcom'd lord John to the green ; 

But a fairer lady than them a' 
At the manger stood alane. 

When bella were rung, and mass was su 

And a' men boun to meat, 
Burd Ellen was at the bye-table 

Amang the pages set. 

" O eat and drink, my bonny boy. 
The white bread and the beer." — 

" The never a bit can I eat or drink. 
My heart's sae fu' o' fear." 

" eat and drink, my bonny boy, 
The white bread and the wine," — 
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RUED ELLEN". ; 

" how sail 1 eat or drink, master, 
Wi' heart sae fu' o' pine ? " 

But out and apak lord John's mother, 
And a wise woman was she : 

" Whare met ye wi' that bonny boy. 
That looks sae sad on thee ? 

Sometimes his cheek is rosy red, 

And sometimes deadly wan ; 
He's liker a woman big wi' bauTi, 

Thau a young lord's serving man," 

" it makes me laugh, my mother dear, 

Sic words to hear frae thee ; 
He is a squire's ae dearest son, 

That for love has followed me. 

" Rise up, rise up, my bonny boy, 
Gi"e my horse corn and hay." — 

" O that I win, my master dear, 
As quickly as I may." 

She's ta'en lie hay under her arm. 

The corn intill her hand. 
And she's gane to the gi-eat stable. 



' room ye round, my bonny brown steeds, 
room ye near the wa' ; lOC 
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For the pain that strikes me through my 
Full soon will gar me fa'." 

She lean'd her hack against the wa' ; 

Strong travel came her on ; 
And e'ea amang the great horse feet 

Eurd ElleQ brought forth her son. 

Lord Johnis mither intill her bower 

Was sitting all alane, 
When, in the silence o' the nicht, 

She heard Burd Ellen's mane. 

" Won up, won up, my son," she says, 
" Gae see how a' does fare ; 

For I think I hear a woman's groans, 
And a bmrnie greelin' sair." 

hastily he gat him up. 

Staid neither for hose nor shoon, 
And he's doen him to the stable door 

Wi' the clear light o' the moon. 

He strack the door hard wi' his foot, 

Sae has he wi' his knee, 
And iron locks and iron bars 

Into the floor llung ho : 
" Be not afraid, Burd Ellen," he says, 

" There's nane come in hut me. 
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" Tak up, tak up my bonny young son ; 

Gar wash him wi' the milk ; 
Tak up, tak up my fair lady, 

Gar TOW her in the silk. 

" And cheer thee up, Burd Ellen," he saj 
" Look nae mair sad nor wae ; 

For your marriage and your kirkin too 
Sail baith be in ae day," 
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FlEST published in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, n. 351,—" from the eoEatJon of two copies 
obtained from recitation." 

Erlinton and The Child of Elk are corrupt varieties 
of The Douglas Tragedy. The passage referred to in 
vol. ii. p. 114, is remarked on in a note at tbe end of 
the ballad. 

Eklinton had a fair daughter ; 

I wat he weird her in a great sin, 
For he has built a bigly bower. 

An' a' to put that lady in. 

An' he has wam'd her sisters sis, s 

An' sae haa be her brethren se'en, 

OuJher to watch her a' the night, 
Or else to seek her mom an e'en. 

She hadna been i' that higly bower, 

Na not a nighty but barely ane, lo 

Till there was Willie, her ain true love, 

Chapp'd at the door, cryin', " Peace within !" 
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EKLINTON. 221 

" whae is this at my bower door, 
That chaps aae late, or kens the gin ? " 

" it is Willie, your ain true love, ii 

I pray you rise an' let me in ! " 

" But in my bower there is a wake, 
An' at the wake there is a wane ; 

But I'll come to the green-wood the mora, 
Whar bboms the brier, by mornin' dawn." so 

Then she's gane to her bed again, 

Where she has layen till the cock crew thrice, 
Then she said to her sisters a', 

" Maidens, 'tis time for us to rise." 

She pat on her back her silken gown, si 

An' on her breast a siller pin. 
An' she's ta'en a sister in ilka hand. 

An' to the green-wood she is gane. 

She hadna walk'd in the green-wood, 

Na not a mile but barely aae, so 

Tin Ihere was Wilhe, her ain true love, 
Wha frae her sistera has her ta'en. 

He took her sisters by the hand, 

He kiss'd them baifh, an' sent them hame, 
An' he's ta'en his true love him behind, ss 

And through the green-wood tliey are gane. 
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They badna ridden in the bonnie green-wood, 

Na not a mile but bai'eiy ane, 
When there came fifteen o' the holdest fcniglits, 

That ever bare flesh, blood, or bane, » 

The foremost was an aged knight, 
He wove the grey hair on his chin ; 

Says, " Yield to me thy lady bright. 
An' thou shalt walk the woods within." 

" For me to yield my lady bright J» 

To such an aged knight as thee, 
People wad think I waj- gane mad, 

Or a' the courage flown frae me." 



But up then spake the second knight, 
I wat he spake right bousfouaUe : 

" Yield me thy Ufe, or thy lady bright. 
Or here the tane of us shall die." 

" My lady is my warld's meed ; 

My life I witina yield to nane ; 
But if ye be men of your manhead, 

Ye'll only fight me ane by ane." 

He lighted aff his milk-white steed, 
An' gae hia lady liim by the head, 

Say'n, " See ye dinna change your cheer, 
UntUl ye see my body bleed." 

63, Should we not read warMS mate? 
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ERLI^fION. 222 

He set his back unto an aik, 

He set his feet against a stane, 
j\ji' he has fought these fifteen men, 

An' kill'd them a' but barely ane ; 
For he has left that aged knight, ft 

An' a' to carry the tidings hamp. 

Wien he gaed to his lady fair, 

I wat he kias'd her tenderlie : 
" Tliou art mine ain love, I have thee bought ; 

Now we shall walk the green-wood free," 'i 



" Say'n, ' See ye dinna cliangs your clieer, 
Untill ye see my body bleed.' " 
As has been renmrked (vol. il. p. Hi), ^linkiti retains an 
important, Knd even ruDdnmeDtBl trait of tha ddeF forms of 
tbe story, whicb is not found in any other of tba English ver- 
sions of the Doagliit Ttagedy. Il was a northern enperstition 
that to call a man by name while be was eni^agad in fight 
was a fotal omen, and hence a phrase, " Xo name-to-death." 
To avert this danger, Bibolt, in nearly all the Scandhiavian 
ballada, enlreats Guldborg not to prawmKe his name, even if 
she sees him bleeding or stmck down. In her agony at see- 
ing the last of her brothers about to be slain, Guldborg forgets 
her lover's injiinotion, calls on him by name to stop, and 
thns brings about tha catastrophe. Ignorant reciters have 
either dropped tlie oorceaponding passage in the English bal- 
lad, or (as iu this case) have so oorrupted it, that its signifi- 
cance is only to be made out b; comparison with the ancient 
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THE CHILD OF ELLE. 

" Pbom 3 fragment in the Editor's Mo MS., which 
though extremely defective and mutilated, appeared 
to have so amoh merit, that it excited a strong desire 
to attempt the completion of the story. The reader 
will easily discover the supplemental stanzas hj their 
infenonty, ajid at the same.tjme be inclined to pardon 
It, when he considers how difficult it must bo to imitate 
the affecting simplicity and artless beaudea of the 
onginal." Frrcy, Religaes,! IIS (Seevol.Ii.p u-t.) 
It must be acknowledged that (his truly modest 
a,pology was not altogether uncalled for. So exten- 
81V0 are Percy's alterations and additions, that the 
reader will have no sKght diffleuliy in deteaing the 
few traces that are left uf the genuine composition. 
Neyertheless, Sir Walter Scott avers that the correc- 
tions are " m the true style of Gothic embellishment 1 " 

On yonder hill a castle standes. 

With walles and towi'es bedight, 
And yonder lives the Child of EUe, 

A younge and comely ka^hte. 
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THE CHILD OF ELLB. 225 

The Child of Elle to his garden wente, t 

And stood at his garden pale, 
Whan, lo ! he beheld iair Emmclines page 

Come trippinge downe the dale. 

The Child of Elle he hyed him thence, 

Ywis he stoode not atille, w 

And soone he mette faire Emmelines page 
Come climbing up the hille. 

" Nowe Christe thee save, tiou little foot-page, 

Now Christe thee save and see ! 
Oh telle me how does thy ladye gave, w 

And what may thy tydinges bee ? " 

'■ My lady shee is all woe-begone. 

And tHe feares they falle from her eyne ; 

And aye she laments the deadlye feude 

Eetweene her house and thine. « 

"And here shee sends thee a silfccn scarfo, 

Bedewde with many a teare, 
And biddes thee sometimes thinke on her, 

Who loved fhee so deare. 

" And here shee sends thee a ring of golde, as 

The last boone thou mayst have, 
And biddes thee weare it for her sake. 

Whan she is layde in grave. 

VOL. III. 15 
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226 THE CHILD OP ELLE. 

" For, a!i ! her gentle henrt is broke, 

And in grave soone must sliee bee, x 

Sith her father hath ehose her a new, new love. 
And forbidde her to think of thee. 

" Her father hath brought her a carlish knight, 
Sir John of the north countrayc, 

And within three dayes sbee must him wedde, 
Or he vowea he will lier slaye." sa 

" Nowe hye thee backe, thou Httle foof-page, 

And greet thy ladye from mee, 
And telle her that I, her owne true love, 

Will dye, or sette her free. w 

" Nowe hye thee backe, thou litlle foof-page. 

And let thy fair ladye know, 
This night will I bee at her bowrc-windowe. 

Betide me weale or woe." 

The boye he tripped, the boye be riinne, « 

He neither stint ne atayd, 
Untill he came to fair Emmelines bowre, 

Whan kneeling downe he sayd : 

" ladye, Ive been with thy own true love. 
And he greets thee well by mee ; m 

This night will he bee at thy bowre-windijwe, 
And dye or sette thee free," 
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THE CHILD OF KLI,E. Z. 

Nowe daye was gone, and night was come, 

And a]] were fest asleepe, 
All save the ladye Emmeline, 

Who eal« in her bowre to weepe ; 

And soone shee heard her true loves voice 

Lowe whispering at the wallc : 
" Awake, awake, ray deare ladye, 

Tis I, thy true love, call. 

" Awake, awake, my ladye deare. 
Come, mount this faire palfraye : 

This ladder of ropes will lette thee downe, 
He carry e thee hence awaye." 

" Nowe nay, nowe nay, thou gentle knight, 

Nowe nay, this may not bee ; 
For aye sonld I tint my maiden fame, 

If alone I should wend with thee." 

" O ladye, thou wiih a knight so true 

Mayst safelye wend alone ; 
To my ladye mother T will thee hringe, 

Where marriage shall make ua one." 

" My fether he ia a baron bolde, 

Of lynage proude and hye i 
And what would he saye if his daughter 

Awaye with a knight should fly ? 
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328 THE CHILD OF BLLE. 

" Ah ! well I wot, he never would rest. 
Nor his meate should doe him no goode, 

Till he had slayne thee, Child of EUe, 

And seene tliy deare hearts bloode," so 

" ladye, wert thou in thy saddle sette, 

And a little space him fro, 
I would not care for thy cruel father, 

Nor the worst that he could doe. 

" ladye, wert thou in thy saddle sette, ai 

And once without this waUe, 
I would not care for thy crael father, 

Nor Ite worst that might befalle." 

Faire Emmeline sighed, faire Emmeline wept, 
And aye her heart was woe : » 

At length he seizde her lilly-white hand. 
And downe the ladder he drewe. 

And thrice he claspde her io his brest«. 

And Itist her tenderlie : 
The teares that fell from her fair eyes, es 

Eanne like the fountayne free. 

Hee mounted himselfe on bis steede so talle, 

And her on a faire palfraye. 
And slung his bugle about his necke, 

And roundlye they rode awaye, im 
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THE CHILD OF ELLE. aiJ9 

AH this beheard her owne damselle, 

In her bed whereas shee ley ; 
Quolh shee, " My lord shall knowe of this, 

Soe I shall have golde and fee. 

" Awake, awake, thou baron bolde ! iw 

Awake, my noble dame I 
Tour daughter is fledde with the Childe of EUe, 

To doe the deede of shame." 

The baron he woke, tie baron he rose, 

And called Lis merrye men all : uo 

" And come thou forli. Sir John the knighte ; 
The ladye is carried to thrall." 

Fair Emmeline scant had ridden a mile, 

A mile forth of the fowne, 
When she was aware of her fathers men iis 

Come galloping over the downe. 



And foremost came the carlish knight, 
Sir John of the noi-th eountraye : 

"Nowe atop, nowe atop, thou false 
Nor carry that ladye awaye. 



" Por ahe is come of hye lynage, 

And was of a ladye borne. 
And ill it beseems thee, a false churles si 

To farrye her hence to acorne." 
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iSO THE CHILT> OF KLLE. 

" Nowe loud thou lyest, Sir John the knight, is 

Nowe thou doest lye of mee ; 
A knight mee gotf, and a kdyo me bore, 

Soe never did none by thee. 

" But light nowe downe, my ladye faire, 
Light downe, and hold my steed, ii 

While I and this di&courteoua kniglife 
Doe trye this arduous deede. 

" But light now downe, my dears ladye. 
Light downe, and hold my horse ; 

While I and this discourteous knight la 

Doe trye our valours force," 

Fair Emmeline sighde, fair Emmeline wept, 

And aye her heart was woe. 
While twixt her love and the carlish knight 

Past many a baleful blowe. u 

The Child of EUe hee fought soe well. 
As his weapon he wavde amaine. 

That soone he had slaine the carlish knight, 
And layde him upon the piainc. 

And nowe the baron, and all his men u 

Full fast approached nye ; 
Ah ! what may ladye Emmeline doe ? 

Twere now no boote to llye. 
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TUB CHILD OF ELLE. 

Her lover he put hia home to his mo\itL, 
And blew both loud and shrill, 

And soone he saw his owne meriy mea 
Come rjding oyer the hill. 

" Nowe hold thy hiind, thou bold baron, 

I pray thee, hold thy hand, 
Nor ruthless rend two gentle hearts, 

Fast knit in tme loves band. 

" Thy daughter I have dearly lovde 

Full long and many a day ; 
But with Bucli love as holy kirke 

Hath freelye sayd wee may. 

** give consent shee may be mine, 
And blesse a faithful! paire ; 

My lands and livings are not smaU, 
My house and lynage faire, 

" My mother she was an earles daughter. 
And a noble knyght my sire " 

The baroa he frownde, and turnde away 
"With mickle dole and ire. 



Fair Emmeiine sighde, faire Emmeline wept, 
And did all tremblinge stand ; '■ 

At lengthe she sprange upon her knee, 
And held his lifted hand. 
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" Pardon, m.j lorde and father deare, 
This faire yong kiiyght and mee : 

Trust me, but for the carlish knyght, m 

I never had fled from diee. 

" Oft have you callde your Erameline 

Tour dai'Iiog and your joye ; 
O let not then your harsh resolves 

Tour Emmeline desfxoye." isa 

The baron he atroakt his dai-k-brown cheeke, 

And tumde his heade asyde, 
To wipe awaye the starting teare. 

He proudly atrave to hyde. 

In deepe revolving thought he stoode, las 

And musde a little spa<;e ; 
Then raisde faire Emmeline from the grounde, 

With many a fond embi-ace. 

" Here take her, Child of Elle/' he sayd, 

And gave her lillye hand ; ibd 

" Here take my deare and only child, 
And with her half my land. 

" Thy father once mine honour wiongde, 

In dayes of youthful pride ; 
Do thou the injuiye I'epayre iss 

In fondnesse for thy bride. 
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THE CHILD < 



" And as thou love her and hold her deare, 
Heaven prosper thee and thine ; 

And nowe my blessing wend wi' thee, 
My lovelye Emmeline." 
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SIR ALDINGAE. 

Oe this very remarkable bailad two copies Jiave 
been printed in English, Sir Aldingar, from the Percy 
MS. {Reliques, ii. 63), "with conjectural emendations 
and the insertion of some additional stanzas," and Sir 
Hugh Le Blond, by Scott, from recitation. The cor- 
responding Danish ballad, Ravengaard og Menteritig, 
first published by Grundtvig, ia extant in not less than 
five copies, the oldest derived from a MS, of the mid- 
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n of the dilFcrent forme of the legend has 
been inveatigatod by the Danish editor at considorahle 
length and with signal ability ; and we shall endeavor 
to present the principal results of his wide research in 
the few pages which our narrow hmits allow us to pve 
to suoh questions. 

The names of the characters in the Danish ballads 
are Henry (called Duke of Brunswick and of Schles- 
wig in the oldest), Gunild (of Spires, called also Guil- 
der), Ravengaard, and Memering. To these corre- 
spond, in the English story. King Henry, Queen 
Eleanor, Sir Aldingar (the resemblance of this name 
to Ravengaard will be noted), and a boy, to whom no 
name is aaaigned. Eleanor, it hardly need be remarked, 
is a queen's name somewhat freely used in ballads (see 
vol. yi. 209, and vol vii. 291), and it is poswble that the 
consort of Henry H. is here intended, though her rep- 
utation both in history and in song hardly favors that 
supposition. 

The occurrence of Spires in the old Danish ballad 
would naturally induce ua to look for the ori^n of the 
story in the annals of the German emperors of the 
Pranconian line, who held their court at Spires, and 
are most of them buned in the cathedral at that place. 
A very promising clue is immediately found in the his- 
tory of King (afterwards Emperor) Henry HI., son of 
the Emperor Conrad H. Salicus. This Henry was 
married, in the year 1036, to Gunhild, daughter of 
Canute the Great. An English chronicler, William 
of Malmesbury, nriting in the first half of the 12th 
century, tails us that after this princess had lived many 
years in honorable wedlock, she was accused of adul- 
tery. Being forced to clear herself by wager of battle, 
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23e BIB ALDIKGiR. 

she found in all her I'etiiiue no one wlio was willing to 
risk a combat with her accuser, a man of gigantic stat- 
ure, save a little boy whom she had brought with her 
from England. The is^ue of the duel established her 
innocence, — her diminutive champion succeeding by 
some miracle in ham-stringing hia huge advereaiy; 
but it is allied that the queen refused to retarn to 
her husband, and passed the rest of a long life in a 
monastery.* 

A Norman-French Life of Eih'ard the Confessor, 
written about 1250, repeats this story, and adds the 
champion's nanie.-f 

" A dRHKliter had the king, 
Whq was not bo tjenntifni as clever. 
Gunnlld harnmne! and he RSve her 
To him who with lova had asked for her, — 
The noble Emperor Henry. 
She remuined not long with iusa, 
Because by felons, wlio had no reason 
To blame her onluinnionsly, 
She was charged with shams: 
To the Emperor was she neoueed. 
According to the custom of the empire, 



* ■' Although. tLera are sHven oanturies betiveen Wil- 
liam Biid our times," says Grundtvig, " and the Morth Sea 
between Jutland and the land of his birth, it almoat peema 
Ba if he had taken tis account from the very balind which 
Is at thiq day sung on the little Island of Funr in the Lym 
Fiord," 

t We have substitntad this paragraph instead of a lalar 
chronicle cited by Grnndtvig. The trwi'lalion is that of 
tlie English editor: Uve» of Edsard Oti Omfessof ip. 3», 
1B3), I'ecenlly published by authority of the British govern- 
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To find one to be her cbam|jioii: 

But finds no one, for vary huge was 

Tile accnser, — m a giant. 

Bnt a dwarf, whom sha had brought up, 

Undertook the fight with him. 

At the first blow be hnmstriinghim; 

At the second he cnt ofl" his feet. 

Mimeoan was the dwarfs niuna, 

Who was so good a champion, 

As the history, which is written, 

Saya of him. The Indy was freed from hlamc, 

Bnt the lady the emperor 

No more will have as her lord." 

Finally, John Brampton, writing two hundred 
years after William of MaJmesbury, repeats his ac- 
count, and ^ves the names of both the combatants, 
— "a youth called Mimicon, and a man of gigantic 
siae, by name Roddyngar" (Raadengard ^ the Danish 
Eavengaard). 

The story of William of Malmesbury and the regt^ 
though it is sufficiently in accordance with the Danish 
and English ballads, is in direct opposition to the 
teatimony of contemporary German chroniclers, who 
represent Queen Gunhild as living on the best terms 
with her husband, and instead of growing old in God's 
service in a nunnery, aa dying of the plague in Italy 
two years after her marriage, and hardly twenty years 
of age. It is manifest, therefore, that the English 
chroniclers derived thdr accounts from ballads current 
at their day,* which, as they were not founded on any 

« William of Malmesbury refers to ballads which were 
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238 SIK ALDINGAK. 

real passages in tliii life of Gunhild, require ns to look 
a litUe further for their origin. 

The empress Gunhild was called by the German 
ohroniolera of her day by various names — as Cnni- 
hil<l, Chunihild, Chunelind, and Cunigwnd, which last 
name she is said to have assumed at her coronation. 
This change of Gunhild's name accounts for Uie un- 
founded scandals which were in cireula^on about her 
in hei natii e land, scarcely a hundred years after her 
death Cunigund, wife of Henry III was in fact con 
founded with a contecnporaiy Geiman queen and 
empre'!'), St Cunigund, widow of the Emperor Henry 
II This mistake, which has been made more than 
once, wdl be acknowledged to be a i ery natural tne 
(espetially for foreigners), when it is consjderel that 
both queeno not only bore the aanie name hut weie 
married each to an emperor of the same name (Hen 
rv), both of whom again were sons of Conrads* 

Referring now to the history of bt Cunigund, we 
read in the papal hull of Innocent III., by which she 
was canonized in the year 1200, that " she consecrated 



made on fhe splendid nuptial procession, by which Gunhild 
was conducted to the ship thnt was to hear her to her hus- 
band, as still sung about the streets in his lime, 

* An argument in confirmation of what is here Baid is 
afforded by a Genniui annalist of the 14th century, who 
stales, under the date 1088, that the empress Cunigund died 
the 3d of March, luid was buried at Spires. Now St. Cuni- 
gund actually did die the 3d of March, and that day is dedi- 
cated to her in the Roman calendar, but the year was 1040, 
and she was buried at Bamberg, while Gunhild died in 1038 
(July 18), end was buried in the monastery of Limburg, 
near Spires. 
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her virginity to the Lord, and preserved it intact, — 
so that when at one time by tbe instigation of the en- 
emy of mankind a suspicion had been raised against 
her, she, to prove her innocence, walked with bare 
feet over burning ploughshares, and came off un- 
scathed." Again, we read in a slightly more recent 
German chroniele, as follows : " The Devil, who hates 
all the righteous, and is ever seeking to bring them to 
shame, stirred up the Emperor against his wife, per- 
suading him, through a certain duke, that in contempt 
of her husband she had committed adultery with an- 
other man. The impress offered to undergo an 
ordeal, and a great many bishops came to see it car- 
ried out. Whereupon seven glowing ploughshares were 
laid on the ground, over which the empress was forced 

to walk in bare feet, to attest her innocence, 

which, when tbe king saw, be prostrated himself be- 
fore her with all his nobles." Adalbert's Life of St. 
Henrj' (which ia, at the latest, of tbe 12th century), 
agreeing in all essentials with these accounts, adds an 
important particular, explaining how it was that the 
Devil brought the queen's honor into question, name- 
ly, that he was seen by many to go in and out of her 
private chamber, in the likeness of a handsome young 
man. — St. Cunigund is sidd to have undei^one the 
ordeal at Bambei^, in tbe year 1017. The story, 
however, is without foundation, not being mentioned 
by any contemporary writers, but first appearing in 
various legends, towards tbe year 1200. 

But Si. Cunigund is by no means the first Gei-man 
empress of whom the story under consideration is told. 
A writer contemporary with her, who has nothing to 
say about the miracle just I'ecounted, I'elalcs some- 
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thing very similar of another empress, one handred 
and thirl;y years earlier, namely, of Kichardis, wife of 
Charles III. The tale runs that this Charles, in the 
year 887, aceused his queen of unlawful eonneetJon 
with a Bishop. Her Majesty offered to subjeot her- 
self to the Judgment of God, either by due! or by the 
ordeal of bui-ning ploughshares. It is not said that 
dther test was appLed, but only that the queen retired 
into a cloister which she had herself founded. This is 
the contemporary account. A century and a half later 
we are told that am ordeal by water was actually un- 
dergone, which a§B.in is changed by later writers into 
an ordeal by jf re, — the empress passing through the 
flames in a waxed garment, without receiving the least 
harm; in memory of which, a day was kept, five cen- 
turies after, in honor of St. Kichardis, in the monas- 
tery to which she withdrew. 

Several other sunilar cases might be mentioned, but 
it mil suffice to refer to only one more, more ancient 
than any of those already cited. Paulus Diaconus 
(who wrote about the year 800) relates that a Lom- 
bard queen, Gundibei^ (of the 7th century), having 
been chai^d with infidelity, one of ber servants asked 
permieeion of the king to fight in the lists for his mis- 
tress's honor, and conquered his antagonist in the 
presence of all the people. The same story is told, 
more in debul, hy Almoin, a somewliat more recent 
writer, of another Gundeberg, Hkewise of the 7th cen- 
tury. A Lorabird nobleman makes insolent propo^s 
to hia queen, and meets with a most emphatic repulse. 
Upon this he goei to the king with a sWi> that the 
queen has been three da^s conspiring to poison her 
husband, and put hti iLfomplHP in bi'j plitf. The 
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tale is believed, and the queen shut up in prison. 
The Frankiah king, a relation of the injured woman, 
remonstrates on the injustica of condemnation without 
trial, and the king consents to submit (he question to 
a duel. The champion ot'innouenee is victorious, and 
the real criminal is condignlj- punished. This form of 
the legend, the oldest of all that have been cit«d, 
approaches very near to the Danish and English bal- 

Our conclusion would therefore be, with Grundtvig, 
that the ballads of Sir Aldingar, RaoengaaTd and 
Memering, and the rest, are of common derivation 
with the legends of St. Cunigund, Gundeberg, &c., 
and that all these are offshoots of a story which, " be- 
^nning far back in the infancy of the Gothic race and 
their poetij, is continually tumiiig up, now here and 
now there, without having a proper home in any defi- 
nite time or assignable place." Many circumstances 
corroborative of this view might be added, but we 
must content ourselves with obviating a possible objec- 
tion. An invariable feature in the story is thejm/t- 
civm Dei by which the innocence of the accused wife is 
esUblished, but there is much difference in the various 
forms of the legend as to the kind of ordeal employed, 
and some minds may here find difficuKj. A close 
observation, however, will show such a connection 
between the different accounts as to prove an original 
unify. Even the earlier legends of St. Cunigund do 
not agree on tliia point ; one makes her to have walked 
over burning ploughshares, another to have carried red- 
hot iron in her hands. The Icelandic copy of the 
ballad has both of tlieae : the queen " carries "iron and 
walka on steel " ; and there is also a "judgment by 
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iron bands." All these three tests are found in the 
Paroe ballad, wliich brings in Memering besiiJes, and 
thus furnishes a tranation to the Danish, which saya 
nothing about the trial by fire, and has only the duel. 
Finally the English ballad completes the circle with 
the pile at which the qneen was to be bitmed, in eaae 
she should not be able to prove her innocence by the 

At a time uncertain, but earlier than the I4th cen- 
tury, this legend was transplanted into flie literature 
of Southern Europe. It is found in various Spanish 
chronicles, the earliest the Ilistoria de Calalufia of 
Bernardo Deseloti written about 1 300 ; also in a Pro- 
Yen9al and a French chronicle of the IJth century. 
In most of these the part of the queen's champion is 
assigned to the well-known Raimund Berengar, Count 
of Barcelona, who, in the year 1113, took Majorca 
from the Moors. The popularity of the atoiy is fur- 
ther pi-oved by the Spanish romance, El Conde de 
Barcelona y la Emperatriz de Alemania; flie French 
romance L'Hlsioire de Palanus, Conile de Lyon ; and 
a noyel of Bandello, the 44th of the Second Part 
This last was re-written and published in 1713, with 
slight changes, as an original tale, by Mme de FontMnes 
{Hisloire de la Camlesse de Savoie^, whence Voltaire 
boiTowed materials for two of his tragedies, Taiicr'ede 
and Arldmire. 

By the circuitous route of Spain the story I'etuma 
to England in a romance of the 15th century, The 
Erie of Tolom (Ritaou, Metr, Rom. iii. p. 93). 
Nearly related with tliis I'oraance is the German story- 
book (derived from the French) on which Hans Sachs 
founded his tragedy, Der Kilter Golmi mil der Herzo- 
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jin auss Brilanien, Anothei- German popular story- 
book, llirlanda, eshibits a close resemblance (o our 
ballad of Sir Aldingar.* 

" This old fabulous li^nd ia given from the editor's 
folio MS., with conjectural emendations, and the inser- 
tion of some additional stanzas to supply and complete 
the story. It bas been saggested to the editor that the 
author of the poem seems to have had in his eye the 
SusTf of Gunhiida, wbo is sometimes called Eleanor (?), 
and was married to the ecnperor (here called king) 
Henry." — Pekcy. 



Otjr king he kept a false stewarde, 

Sii- Aldingar they him call ; 
A falser steward than he was one, 

Servde not in bower nor hull. 

He wolde have layne by our comelye queene, s 
Her deere worshippe to betraye ; 

Our queene she was a good woman, 
And epermore said him naye. 

* In 5 V. of his Introduction to Emengaardog MnoKriag, 
Grundtvig aeeks to show that this biillad, thougti indepen- 
dent in its origin, was at one time, iilta many otliers, woven 
hito the great SonUi-Golhio epic of Didsrik of Bern, and 
then, hnving dividad the legend into two portions,— the Aocn- 
aallon and its Cause, tlie Vindication and its Mode, — he, in 
<) vi. vii. traces out with wonderful learning and pBnstralion 
the extensive ramiflcationa of tlie first part, takan by itself, 
through the romance of the Middle Ages, The whole bbshv 
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Sir Aldingar was wi-othe in liis mind, 
"With her hee was never content, 

Tai traiteroii3 meanes he colde devyse, 
In a fyer to have her brent. 

There came a lazar to the kings gate, 
A lazar both blinde and lame ; 

He tfloke the lazar upon his backe, 
Him on the queenes bed has layne. 

"Lye still, lazar, wheifis thou lyest, 
Looke thou goe not hence away ; 

He make thee a whole man and a sound 
In two bowers of the day." 

Then went him forth Sir Aldingar, 

And hyed him lo our king : 
" If I might have grace, as I have space. 

Sad tydings I could bring." 

" Say on, say on, Sir Aldingar, 

Saye on the soothe to mee." 
" Our queene hath chosen a new, new love. 

And shee will have none of thee. 

" If shee had chosen a right good knight. 
The lesse had beene her shame ; 

But she hath chose her a lazar man, 
A lazar both blinde and lame." 
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"If this be true, thou AHingar, 

The tyding thou tellest to me, 
Then win I make Ihee a rich, rich knight, as 

Rich both of golde and fee. 

" Uut if it be false. Sir Aldingar, 

As Clod nowe grant it bee ! 
Thy body, I sweave by the holye rood, 

Shall hang on the gallows tree." -m 

He bronglit our king lo the queenes chamber, 

And opend to him the dore : 
" A lodlye love," King Harry says, 

" For our queene," darae Etinore ' 

'' If thou were a man, an thou aj't none, ■« 

Here on my sword thoust dye ; 
But a payre of new gallowes shall be built, 

And there bhalt thou hang on hye. 

Forth then hyed our king, iwisse. 

And an angry man wa^ hee, so 

And KOOne he found queene Elinore, 

That bride so bright of blee. 

" Now God you save, our queene, madame, 

And Christ you save and see ! 
Here you have chosen a newe, newe love, « 

And you will have noue of mee. 
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" If you bad chosen a right good knight, 

The lesse had heen yoiii' shame ; 
But you have chose you a lazar man, 

A lazar hoth blinde and lame. « 

" Therfore a fyer there shall be built, 

And brent all shalt thou bee." — 
" Now out, alacke ! " said our comly queene, 

" Sir Aldiugai''s fake to mee. 

"Now out, alacke!" sayd our comlye queone, is 
" My heart with griefe will brast : 

I bad thought awevens had never been true, 
I have proved them ti'ue at last. 

" I dreamt in my sweven on Thursday eve. 
In my bed wheraa I laye, '" 

I dreamt a grype and a grimlie boast 
Had carryed my crowne awaye ; 

" My gorgett and my kirtle of golde. 

And all my faire head-geere ; 
And he wold worrye me wiib his tush, re 

And to his nest y-beare : 

" Savmg there came a little gray hawke, 

A mei'lin Iilm they caU, 
Which untiE the grounde did strike the grype. 

That dead he downe did fall. » 
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" Giffe I were a man, as now I am none, 

A batfell wold I prove, 
To flght with that ti-aitor Alilingar : 

Alt him I cast my glove. 

'' But seeing Ime ahle noe battell to make, 

My liege, grant me a kaight 
To fight with that traitor, Sir Aldingar, 

To maiataine me in my right." 

■' Now forty dajes I will give thee 
To seeke thee a knight therin ; 

If thou find not a knight in forty dayes, 
Thy bodye it must brenn." 

Then shoe sent east, and shee sent west. 

By north and south hedeene ; 
But never a champion colde she find, 

Wolde flght with that knight soe keene. 

Now twenty dayes were spent and gone, 
Noe helpe there might be had ; 

Many a teare shed our cornelye qucene, 
And aye her hart was sad. 

Then came one of the queenea damselles, 

And knelt upon her knee : 
Cheare up, clieare up, my gracious dame, 

I trust yet helpe may be. 
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" And here I will make mine avowe, i 

And with the same me binde, 
That never will I relum to thee, 

Till I some helpe may finde." 

Then forth she rode on a faire palfraye, 
Oer hill and dale about ; ' 

But never a champion colde she flnde, 
Wolde lighte with that knight so stout. 

And nowe ihe daye drewe oa apace, 
When our good queene must dye ; 

AH woe-begone was that fair damselle, ! 

When she found no helpe was nye. 

All woe-begone was that faire damselle, 
And the salt teares fell from her eye ; 

When lo 1 as she rode hy a rivers side, 

She met with a tinye hoye. '- 

A tinye boy she mette, God wot, 

All clad in mantle of golde ; 
He seemed noe move in mans Ukenesse, 

Then a childe of four yeere olde, 

" Why grieve you, damselle faire ? " he sayd, 
" And what doth cause you raoane ? " 

The damsell scant wolde deigne a looke, 
But fast she pricked on. 
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" Yet tume againe, thou faiie damselle, 

And greete thy queeoe from mee ; la 

When bale is at hyest, boote is nyest ; 
Nowe helpe enoughe may bee, 

" BiiJ her remember what she dreamt, 

In her bedd wheras shee laye ; 
How when the grype and the grimly beast ii 

Wolde have carried her crowne awaye, 

"Even then tliere came the little gray hawke, 
And saved her from his elawes : 

Then bidd the queene be mejTy at hart, 

For heaven will fende her cause." ^* 

Back then rode that fair damselle, 

And her hart it lept for glee : 
And when she told her gracious dame, 

A gladd woman then was stee. 

Bnt when the appointed day was come, v 

No helpe appeared nye ; 
Then woeful woeful was her hart, 

And the teares stood in her eye. 

And nowe a fyer was built of wood. 

And a stake was made of tree ; ' 

And now queene Elinor forth was led, 
A sorrowful sight to see. 
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Thi'ce times the herault he waved his hand. 
And three timea spake on hye ; 

" Giff any good knight will fende this dame, 
Come forth, or shee must dye." 

No knight stood forth, no knight there came, 

No helps appeared nye ; 
And now the fyer was lighted up, 

Queene Elinor she must dye. 

Aod now the fyer was lighted up, 

As hot as hot might hee ; 
When riding upon a little white steed. 

The tinye boye they see. 

" Away with that stake, away with those brand 
And loose our comelye queene : i 

I am come to light with Sir Aldingar, 
And pi-ove him a traitor keene," 



Forth then stood Sir J 

But when he saw the chylde, 171 

He laughed, and scoffed, and turned his baeke, 

And weened he had been heguylde. 

" Now turne, now turne thee, Aldingar, 

And eyther fighte or flee ; 
I trust that I shall avenge the wronge, in 

Thoughe I am so small to see." 
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So gilt it dazzled the ee ; 
The first stroke sti-icken at Aldingar 

Smote off hia leggs by the knee. ^ 

" Stand up, stand up, thou false traitor, 

And fighte upon thy feete, 
For, and thou thrive as thou beginst. 

Of height wee shall be meete." 

" A priest, a priest," sayes Aldingar, las 

" "While I am a man alive ; 
" A priest, a priest," sayes Aldingar, 

" Me for to houzle and shrive. 

'T wolde havelaine by our comKo queene, 
But shee wolde never consent ; ibo 

Then I thought to betraye her unto our kinge, 
In a fjer to have her brent. 

" There came a lazar to the kings gates, 

A lazar both bhnd and lame ; 
I tooke the lazar upon my backe, :m 

And on her bedd had him layne. 

" Then ranne I to our comlye king, 

These tidings sore to tell : 
But ever alacke ! " sayes AHing:u-, 

" Falsing never doth weU. ^ 
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" Foi^jve, foi^iye me, queene, madame, 
Tlie shon time I must live :" 

" Nowe Christ forgive tliee, Aldingar, 
As freely I forgive." 

" Here lake thy queene, our King Harrye, 

And love her as t!iy lil'e, 
For never liad a liing in Christentye 

A truer ajid fairer wife," 

King Harrye ran to claspe his queene, 

And loosed her full sone ; 
Then turnd to look for the tinye hoye : — 

The boye was vanislit and gone. 

But first he had touchd the lazar man, 
And Btroakt him with bis hand ; 

The lazar under tlie gailowes tree 
All whole and sounde did stand. 

The lazar under the gailowes tree 
Was comelye, strsughl, and tall ; 

King Henrye made him his head stewarde, 
To wayte withinn his hall. 
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Mmslrelsy of Uie Scottish Border, iii. 61. 

" The tradition, upon which the ballad is founded, is 
uniTersally current in the Mearns ; and the Editor i« 
inforaied, that, till very lately, the sword, with which 
Sir Hugh le Blond was believed to have defended the 
life and honour of the Queen, was carefully preserred 
by hia descendants, tlie Viscounts of Arbuthnot. That 
Sir Hugh of Arbuthnot lived in the thirteenth century, 
is proved by his having, 1283, bestowed the patronage 
of the church of Garvoch upon the Monks of Aber- 
brothwick, for the safety of his ^a\.— Register of Aber- 
brolAmkk, quoted iy Crawford at Peerage. 

" 1 mas favoured with the following copy of Sir Hugh 
te Blond, by K. Williamson Burnet, Esq. of Monboddo. 
who ivrate it down fion 
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long ill the service of tlie Arbuthnnt family. Of course, 
tlio diction is very much humbled, and it has, in all 
probability, undergone aiany corruptions; but its anti- 
quity is indubitable, and tho story, thougli indifferently 
told, ia in itself interesting. It is believed that there 
liave been many more verses." Scolt. 

The birds sang sweet as ony bell, 
The world had not their moke, 

The Queen she's gone to her chamber, 
With Kodingham to talk. 

" I love you well, my Queen, my dame, t 

'Bovc land and rents so clear, 
And for the love of you, ray Queen, 

Would thole pain most severe." — 

" If well you love rne, Eodingham, 

I'm sure so do I thee : ><i 

I love you well as any man, 
Save the King's fair bodye."— 

" I love you well, my Queen, my dame ; 

'Tis truth that I do tell : 
And for to lye a night with you, is 

The salt aeas I would sail." — 

" Away, away, Eodingham ! 

You are both stark and stoor ; 
Would you defile the King's own bed, 

And make liis Queen a whore ? *> 
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" To-morrow you'd be taken sure, 

And like a traitor skin ; 
And I'd be burned at a stake, 

Although, I be the Queen." — 

He then stepp'd out at lier room door, 

All in aa angiy mood : 
Until he met a leper-man, 

Just by the iiard way-side. 

He intoxicate the leper-man, 

With liquors very sweet : 
And gave liim more and more to drink, 

Until he fell asleep. 

He took him in his armis twa, 

And carried him along, 
Till he came to tlie Queen's own bed, 

And there he laid Lim down. 

He then stepp'd out of the Queen's bowf 

As swift as any roe, 
Till he came to the very place 

Where the King himself did go. 

The King s^d unto Eodingham, 
" What news have you to me ? " — 

He said, " Tour Queen's a felse woman, 
As I did plijinly see." — ■ 
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He haaten'd to the Queen's chamber, 

So costly and so fine. 
Until he came to the Queen'3 own bed, 

Where the leper-man was Iain. 

He looked on the leper-man, 
Who lay on his Queen's bed ; 

He lifted up the snaw-white sheets, 
And thus he to iiim said :— 

" Plooky, plooky, are your cheeks, 

And plooky is your chin. 
And plooky are your armis twa, 

My bonny Queen's layne in. 

" Since she has lain into your ai'ms, 

She shall not lye in mine ; 
Since she has kiss'd your ugsome mouth. 

She never shall kiss mine." — 

In anger he w<!nt to tlie Queen, 

Who fell upon her knee ; 
He Siud, " You felse, unchaste woman. 

What's this you've done to me ? " 

The Queen then turn'd herself about, 

The tear blinded her ee— 
" There's not a knight in a' your court 

Dare give tlial name to me." 
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He said, " 'Tis true tliat I do say ; 

For I a proof did make : 
Tou shall be taken fix)m my bower, 

And burned at a stake. 

" Perhaps Fll take my word again, 

And may repeat the same, 
If that you'll get a Cliristian man 

To fight that Eodlngham."— 

" Alas ! alas ! " theu cried our Queen, 

" Alas, and woe to me ! 
There's not a luati in all Scotland 

Will flght with him for me," — 

She breathed unlo her messengers, 
Sent them south, east, and west ; 

They could find none to fight with him, 
Nor enter the contest. 

She breathed on her messengers, 

She sent them to the north ; 
And there they found Sir Hugh le Blond, 

To light him he came forth. 

When unto him they did unfold 

The circumstance all right, 
He hade them go and tell the Queen, 

That for her he would fight. 
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The day came on that was to do 

That dreadful tragedy ; 
Sir Hugh le Blond was not eome up 

To fight for our ladye. 

" Put on the fire," the monster said : 

" It ia twelve on the bell." 
"'Tis scarcely ten, now," said the King; 

" I heard the clock mysell."— ■ 

Before the hour the Queen is brought, 

The burning to proceed ; 
In a black velvet chair she's set, 

A token for the dead. 

She saw the flames ascending high, 

The tears blinded her ee : 
" Where is the worthy knight," she said, 

" Who is to fight for me ? "— 

Then «p and apak the King himaell, 
" My dearest, have no doubt, 

For yonder comes the man lumsell, 
As bold as e'er set out." — 

They then advanced to fight the duel 
With swords of temper'd steel, 

Tin down the blood of Rodingham 
Came running to his heel. 
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Sir Hugh took cut a lusty sword, 

'Twas of the metal dear, 
And he has pierced Eodingham 

Till's heart-hlood did appear. lai 

" Confess your treachery, now," he said, 
" This day before you die ! " — 

" I do confess my treachery, 
I shall no longer lye ; 

"Hike to wicked Ilaraaa am, i^ 

This day I shah be slain." — 
The Queen was brought to her chamber, 

A good woman again. 

The Queen then said unto the King, 

" Arbatfle's near tlie sea ; "O 

Give it unto the northern itnight, 
That this day fought for me." 

Then said the King, " Corae here. Sir Knight, 

And drink a glass of wine ; 
And, if Arbatile's not enough, "' 

To it we'll Fordoun join." 

]B6. Arbattia is tlve anoient name of the barony of Ar- 
buthiiot. Fordnn has long been the paiiimonj of Iho same 
family 8, 
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THE KNIGHT, AND SHEPHEED'S DAUGH- 
TER. 

" This ballad (given from an old Wack-letter copy, 
with some correoljoivs) was pfip;ulai: in iie time of 
Queea Elizabeth, being usually printed with her pic- 
tare before'it, &s Heome iufbrms us in his pre&ce to 
Grul. Neubrig, Hisl. Oxon, 1719, 8vo. toI. i. p. Ixx. 
It is quoted in Fletcher'a comedy of the Pilgrim, act 
4, se. 2." Pbect'8 Reliques, iii. 114. 

The Scottish ballad corresponding to Percy's has 
been printed by Kinloch, p. 35. Besides this, how- 
ever, there are three other Scottish Tereions, superior 
Ifl the English in every respect, and much longer. 
They are Earl Richard, Motherwell, p. 377 ; (idso in 
Buohan's Ballads of the North of Scotland, u. 81 ;) a 
lillad with the same title in Kinloch's collection, p. !5; 
and Eaii Lilhgow, Buchau, ii. 91. In all these, the 
tutile attempls of the knight to escape marrying the 
lidj, and the devices by which she a^ravates his 
reluctance to enter into the match, are managed with 
no httle humour. Wo give Motherwell's edition a place 
next to Percy's, and refer the reader for Kinloch's to 
the Appendix. 
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D SIIErHEltD'S DAUGHTI'-K. 261 



Theke was a shepherds daughter 

Came tripping on the waye, 
And there by chacce a knighte shee mett^ 

Which caused her to staye. 



" Good morrowe to you, beauteous maide," 

These words pronounced hee ; 
"J3.I,shaU.dye fliis daje^' he sayd, 

- I£-Js§.not_my^wJje of thee." 

" The Lord forbid," the maide replyd, 
" That you shold waxe so wode 1 " !■ 

But for all that shee could do or saye, 
He wold not he witisfood. 

" Sith you have had your wille of nice, 

And put me to open shame, 
Now, if yon are a courteous knighte, n 

Tell me what is your name ? " 

" Some do call me« Jacke, sweet heart, 

And some do call mee Jille ; 
But when I come to the kings faire courte. 

They calle me Witfuile Wille." ?■ 
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>2 THE KNIOHT, ANT> SHBmEKD'S DAUGHTEE. 

He sett his foot into the stirrup, 

And awaye then he did ride ; 
She tuckt her girdle about her middle, 

And ranne close by his side, 

But wheD she came to the hrode watei', si 
She sett her brest and awamme ; 

And when she was got out againe. 
She tooke to her heels and ranne. 

He never was the courteous knighte, 

To saye, " Paire maide, wiE ye ride ? " *) 

And she was ever too loving a maide 
To Baye, " Sir knighte, ahide." 

Whea she came to the kings faire cowrte, 

She knocked at the ring ; 
So readye was the king himself m 

To let this faire maide in. 

" Now Christ you. save, my gracious Uoge, 

Now Christ you save and see ; 
Tou have a knighte witliin your courte 

This daye hath rohbed mce," « 

" What hath he robbed thee of, sweet heart ? 

Of purple or of pall ? 
Or hath he took thy gaye gold ring 

From off thy finger small ? " 
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IB KNIGHT, ANC shepherd's DAUGHTER. 26; 

" He hath not robbed mee, my liege, * 

Of purple nor of pall ; 
But he bath gotten my maidenhead, 

Which grieves mee worst of all." 

" Now if he be a batcbelor, 

His bodje lie ^ve to thee ; ' 

But if he be a married man, 

High hanged he shall bee." 

He called downe his merrye men all. 

By one, by two, by three ; 
Sir William used to bee the first, i 

But nowe the last came hee. 

He brought her downe fuL fortye pounde, 

TyeA up withinne a glove : 
" Faire maid, lie give the same to thee ; 

Gro, seeke thee anollier love." ' 

" lie have none of your gold," she sayde, 
" Nor He have none of your fee ; 

But your faire bodye I must have, 
The king hath granted mee." 

Sir WilMam ranne aad fetchd her then i 

Five hundred pound in golde, 

Saying, " Faire raaide, take this to thee, 
Thy fault will never he tolde." 
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" Tie not the gold that shall niee tempt," 
These words tiien answered shee, ' 

" But jour own bodje I must have, 
The king hatt granted mee." 

" Would I had diunke the water cleare, 

When I did drinke the wine, 
Rather than any shepherds brat ? 

Shold bee a ladje of mine ! 

"Would I had drank the puddle foule. 

When I did drink the ale, 
Kather than ever a shepherds brat 

Shold tell me such a tale ! " » 

" A shepherds brat even as I was, 

Tou mote have let mee bee ; 
I never had come to the kings faire courte, 

To crave any love of thee." 

He sett her on a milk-white steede, * 

And himself upon a graye ; 
He hung a bugle about his neeke, 

And soe they rode awaye. 

But when they came unto the place. 

Where majri age-rites were done, s! 

She proved herself a dukes daughter, 
And he but a squires sonne. 
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KNIGHT, AXD shepherd's DAUGHTER. 265 



" Now marryc me, or not, sir knight, 

Your pleasure shall be free : 
If you make me ladye of one good towne, 

lie make you lord of three," 

" Ah ! cursed bee the gold," he sayd ; 

" If thou hadst not been trewe, 
I shold have forsaken my sweet love. 

And have changed her for a newe." 

And now their hearts being linked fast, 
They joyned hand in hande ; 

Thus he had both purse, and person loo, 
And all at his commando. 
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EARL RICHARD (B). 

Mothscwell'B Maati-eky, p. 377. Fi 



Eabl Richakd once on a day, 
And aU his valiant men so wight, 

He did him down to Bamisdale, 
Where aU the land is fair and light. 

He was aware of a damosel, 
I wot fast on she did her bound, 

With towere of gold upon her head, 
As fair a woman as could be fonnd. 

He said, " Busk on you, fair ladye. 
The white flowers and the red ; 

For I would give my bonrie ship, 
To get your maidenhead." 

"I wish your bonnie ship rent and rive, 
And drown you in the sea j 
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For all this would not mend the miss i 

That ye would do to me." 
" The miss is not so great, ladye, 

Soon mended it might be. 

" I have four-and-twenty mills in Scotland, 
Stands on tlie water Tay ; » 

TouTl have them, and as raucli flour 
Aa they'll grind in a day." 

" I wish your bonnie ship rent and rive, 

And drown you in tie sea i 
For all that would not mend the miss e 

That ye would do for me." 
" The miss is not so great, lady, 

Soon mended it will be. 

" I have four-aad-twenty milk-white cows, 
All calved in a day ; a 

Tou'U have them, and aa much haincd grass 
As they all on can gae." 

" I wish your bonnie ship rent and rive. 

And drown ye in the sea ; 
For all that would not mend the miss a 

That ye would do to me." 
" The miss is not so great, ladye. 

Soon mended it might be. 
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i EAliL RICHARD. 

" I have four-and-twenty inilk-wliite Steeds, 
All foaled in one year ; * 

You'll have them, and as much red gold 
As aU their backs can bear," 

She turned her right and round about, 

And she swore by the mold, 
" 1 would not be your love," said she, * 

" For that church full of gold." 

He turned him right and round about, 

And he awore by the mass, 
Says, — " Lady, ye my bye shall be. 

And gold ye shall have less." s 

She turned her right and round about. 

And she swore by the moon, 
" I would not he your love," says she, 

" For all the gold in Eome." 

He turned him right and round about, i 

And he swore by the moon, 
Says, — " Lady, ye my love shall be, 

And gold ye shaU have none." 

He caught her by the milk-white hand. 
And by the grass-green sleeve ; ( 

And there has taken his will of her, 
Wholly without her leave. 
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EAHL EI CHARD. ; 

The lady frowned and sadlj blusted, 
And oh ! but she thought shame : 

Says, — " If you are a knight at alJ, 
You surely will tell me your name." 

" In some places they call me Jack, 
In other some they call me John ; 

But when into the Queen's Court, 
Oh then Lithcock it is my name." 

" Lithcock ! Lithcock ! " the lady said. 
And oft she spelt it over again ; 

" Lithcock ! it's Latin," the lady said, 
" Eichard'a the English of that name." 

The Knight he rode, the lady ran, 

A live long summer's day ; 
Till they came to the waa water 

That ail men do call Tay. 

He set his horse head to the water, 

Jnst thro' it for to ride ; 
And the lady was as ready as him 

The waters for to wade. 

For he had never been as kind-hearted 
As to bid the lady ride ; 
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And she had never been so low-tearted 
As for to bid him bide. 

But deep into the wan water 
There stands a great big stone ; 

He turned his wight horse head about, 
Said, " Lady feir, will ye loup on ?" 

She's t^en the wand was in her hwid, 

And struck it on the foam, 
And before he got the middle stream, 

The lady was on dry land. 
" By help of Gtod and our Lady, 

My help lyes not in your hand. 

" I learned it from my mother dear, — 
Few is there that has learned better — 

When I came to a deep water, 

I can swim thro' hke ony otter. i 

" I learned it from my mofier dear, — 
I find I learned it for my weel ; 

When I came to a deep water, 
I can swim thro' like ony eel," 

" Turn hack, turn back, you lady fair, 

You know not what I see ; 
There is a lady in that castle, 

That will bum you and rae. " 
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" Belide me weal, belide me wae, 

That lady will I sec." i 

She took a ring from her finger, 
And gave't the porter for his fee : 

Says, " Tall yon that, my good porter. 
And bid the Queen speak to me." 

And when she came before the Queen, ii 
There she fell low down on her knee : 

Says, " There is a knight info your court, 
This day has robbed me." 

" O has he robbed you of your gold, 

Or has he robbed yoa of your fee ?" :ii 

" He has not robbed me of rtij gold, 
He has not robbed me of my fee ; 

He has robbed me of my maidenhead, 
The direst flower of my bodie." 

" There b no knight in all my court, la 

That thus has robbed thee, 
But you'll have the truth of his right hand, 

Or else for your sake he'll die, 
Tho' it were Earl Richard, my own brother ; 

And oh forbid that it be ! " in 

Then, sighing, said the lady fair, 

" I wot the samen man is he." 
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; EAEL IlICHAED. 

The Queen called on licr merry men, 

Even fifty men and three ; 
Earl Eichard used to be tlie first man, 

But now the hindmost was he. 

He's taken out one hundred pounds, 

And told it in bis glove : 
Says, " Tat you tliat, my lady fair, 

And seek another love," 

" Oh no, oh no," the lady cried, 
" That's what shall never be ; 

I'll have the truth of your right hand, 
The Queen it gave to me." 

" I wish I had drunk of your wat«r, siat( 
When I did drink your wine ; 

That for a carle's fair daughter, 
It does gar me dree all this pine." 

" May be I am a carle's daughter, 

And may be never nane ; 
When ye met me in the green wood. 

Why did you not let me alaae ?" 

" Will you wear the short clothes, 
Or will you wear the side ; 

Or will you walk to your wedding, 
Or will you till it ride ? " 
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" I will not wear the short clothes, 

But I will wear the side ; 
I will not walk to my wedding, 

But I to it wilt ride." i 

When he was set upon the horse, 

The lady him behind, 
Then eauld and eerie were the words 

The twa had them between. 

She said, " Good e'en, ye nettles tall, i 

Just there where ye grow at the dike ; 

If the auld carhne my mother was here, 
Sae weel's she would your pates pike. 

" How she would stap you in her poke, 
I wot at that she wadna fail ; i 

And boil ye in her auld brass pan. 
And of ye nxak right gude kail. 

" And ske would meal you with miUoring 

That she gathers at the mill. 
And mak you thick as any daigh ; i 

And when the pan waa brimfal, 

" Would mess you up in scuttle dishes, 
Syne bid ua sup till we were fou ; 

Liy down her head upon a poke, 

Then ilerp and -.noie like any sow." i 
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" Away ! away ! you bad w^oman, 
For all your vile words grieveth me ; 

Wlien ye heed so little for yourself, 
I'm sore yell heed fer less for me, 

" I wish I had drunk your water, sister, » 
When that I did driuk of your wine ; 

Since for a carle's fair daughter, 
It aye gars me dree aU this pine." 

" May be I am a carle's daughter, 

And may be never nane ; i» 

When ye met me in the good green wood, 
Wliy did you not let me alane ? 

" Gude e'en, gude e'en, ye heathei' berries, 

As ye 're growing on you hill ; 
If the auld carle and his bags were tere, la 

I wot he would get meat his fill. 

" Late, late at night I knit our pokes, 
With even four-and-twenty knots ; 

And in the mom at break&st time, 

111 carry the keys of an earl's locks. so 

" Late, late at night I knit our pokes, 
With even four-and-twenty strings ; 

And if you look to my white fingers. 
They have as many gay gold rings." 
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" Away ! away ! ye ill woman, 

And sore your vile words grieveth me ; 

When you heed so little for yourself, 
I'm sure ye^l heed far less for me. 

" But if you are a carle's daughter. 

As I take you to ho. 
How did you get the gay elothing, 

In green wood ye had on thee ? " 

" My mother she's a poor woman, 
She nursed earl's children three ; 

And I got them Irom a foster sister, ; 

For to beguile such sparks as thee" 

" But if you be a carle's daughter, 

As I believe you he, 
How did ye learn the good Latin, 

In green wood ye spoke to me ? " i 

" My mother she's a mean woman, 
She nursed earl's children three ; 

I learned it from their ehapelain. 
To beguOe such sparks as ye." 

When mass was sung, and bells were rung, : 

And all men boune for bed, 
Then Earl Richard and this ladye 

In ane bed they were laid. 
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i EAKL HICHARD. 

He turned liis face to the stock, 

And she hers to the stane ; 3!» 

And cauld acd dreary was the luve 

That was thir twa hetween. 

Great was the mirth in the kitchen, 

Likewise intill the ha' ; 
But in his bed lay Earl EJcliard, ^■ 

Wiping the fears awa'. 

He wept till he fell fast asleep, 
Then slept tiU licht was come ; 

Then he did hear the gentlemen 

That talked in the room : mj 

Said, — " Saw ye ever a Jitter match, 

Betwixt the ane and ither ; 
The King o' Scotland's fair dochter. 

And the Queen of England's brithec ? " 

" And is she the King o' Scotland's fair 
dochter ? an 

This day, oh, weel is me ! 
For seven times has my steed heeu saddled. 

To come to court with thee ; 
And with this witty lady fair, 

How happy must I be ! " '^ 
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THE GAY GOSS-HAWK. 

From MimlrOss of jAe Scottish Border, iii. 161. 

"This Ballad is published, partly from one under 
this title, in Mrs. Beotvw's collection, and partly from 
a MS. of some antiquity, penes Edit. The stanzas 
appearing to possess most merit have been selected 
from each oopy." — Scott. 

Annexed is another veraon from Motherwell's col- 
lection. A third, longer than either, is furnished by 
Buchan, Ballads of the North of Scotland, ii, 245, Tie 
Scottish Squire, 

" O WAIT, waly, my gay goes-hawk. 

Gin your feathering be she en ! " 
" And waly, waiy, my master dear, 

G-in ye look pale and lean ! 

" have ye tint, at tournament, s 

Your sword, or yet your spear? 
Or mourn ye for the southern lass, 

Wliom ye may not win near ? " 
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" I have not tint, at tournament. 
My sword nor yet my spear ; 

But sail" I mourn for my true love, 
Wi' mony a bitter tear. 

" But weel's me on ye, my gay goas-liai 
Ye can baith spea^ and flco ; 

Ye sail carry a letter to my love, 
Bring an answer back to me." 

" But how sail I your true love find, 

Or how suld I her know ? 
I bear a tongue ne'er wi' her spake, 

An eye that ne'er her saw," 

" O weel sail ye my true love ken, 

Sae sune as ye her see ; 
For, of ft' the flowers of fair England, 

Tlie fairest flower is she. 

" The red, that's on my true love's eheel 
Is like blood-drops on the snaw ; 

The while, that is on her breast bare, 
Like llie down o' the white sea-maw 

" And even at my love's bouer-door 
There grows a flowering birk ; 

And ye maun sit and sing thereon 
As she gangs to the kirk. 
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THE GAT GOSS-HAWK. ii J 

« And four-and-twenty fair ladyes 

Will to the mass repair ; 
But weel may ye my ladye ken, as 

The fiorest ladye there." 

Lord ■William has written a love-lettev, 

Put it under his pinion griiy ; 
And he ia awa to southern land 

As fast as wings can gae. * 

And even at the ladye's bom- 
There grew a flowering birk ; 

And he aat down and sung thereon 
As she gaed to the kirk. 

And weel he kent that ladye fair * 

Amang her maidens free ; 
For the flower tliat springs in May morning 

"Was not sae sweet as she. 

He lighted at the ladye's yate, 

And sat him on a pia ; = 

And sang fu' sweet the notes o' love, 

Till a' was cosh within. 

And first he sang a low, low note, 

And syne he sang a clear ; 
And aye the o'erwoi-d o' the sang - 

"Was — " Your love can no win here." — 
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280 THE GAY GOSS-HAWK. 

" Feast on, feast on, my maidens a', 

The wine flows you amang, 
While I gang to my ahot-window. 

And hear yon bonny bird's sang. 

" Sing on, sing on, my bonny bird, 

The sang ye sung yestreen ; 
For weel I ken, by your sweet singing, 

Te are frae my true love sen." 

O first he aang a merry sang, 

And syne he sang a grave ; 
And syne he pick'd his feathers gray. 

To her the lettej' gave. 

" Have tliere a letter irom Loi-d William ; 

He says he's sent ye three ; 
He canna wait your love langer, 

But for your sake he'll die." — 

" Grae bid him bake his bridal bread. 

And brew his bridal ale ; 
And I shall meet him at Mary's kirk, 

Lang, lang ere it be stale." 

The lady's gane to her chamber. 
And a moanfu' woman was she ; 

As gin she had ta'en a sudden brash. 
And were about to die. 
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THE GAT G08S-HAWK. 

" A boon, a boon, ray father deir, 

A booa I beg of thee !" — 
" Ask not that panghty Scottish lord, 

For him you ne'er shall see : 

" But, for your honest asking else, 

Weel granted it shall be." — 
» Then, gin I die in Southern land, 

In Scotland gar bury me. 

» And the first kirk tliat ye come to, 

Te'a gar the mass he sung ; 
And the next kirk that ye come to, 

Te's gar the bells be rung, 

"And when you come to St. Mary's kirk, 

Te's tarry there till night." 
And so hei- father pledg'd his word. 

And so his promise pUght. 

She has ta'en her to her bigly bour 

As fest as she could fare ; 
And she has drank a sleepy draught, 

That she had mis'd wi' care. 

And pale, pale, grew her rosy cheek. 

That was sae bright of blee. 
And she seem'd to be as surely dead 

As any one could be. 
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282 THE CAT GOSS-HiWK. 

Then spake her cruel step-minnie, 
" Tak ye the burning lead, 

And dxap a drap on her bosome, 
To try if she be dead." 

They took a drap o' boiling lead. 
They drapp'd it on her breast ; 

"Alas ! alas ! " her father cried, 
" She's dead without the priest." 

She neither chatter'd witli her teeth, 
Nor shiver'd with her chin ; 

" Alaa ! alas ! " her father cried, 
" There is nae breath within." 

Then up arose her seven brethren, 

And hew'd to her a bier ; 
They hew'd it frae the solid aik. 

Laid it o'er wi' silver clear. 

Then up and gat her seven sisters, 

And sewed to her a kell ; 
And every steek that they put in 

Sewed to a siller heil. 

The first Scots kirk ihat they cam to. 
They garr'd the bells be rung ; 

The next Scots kirk that they cam to, 
Tiiey garr'd the mass be sung. 
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THE GAT GOSS-HAWK. ^5o 

But when they cam to St. Mary's kirk, 

There stude spearmen all on a raw ; iso 

And up and started Lord 'William, 
The chieftane amang them a,' 

" Set down, set down the bier," he said, 

" Let me look her upon : " 
But as soon as Lord William touch'd her hand. 

Her colour began to come, i* 

She brightened like the lily flower, 

1111 her pale colour was gone ; 
With rosy cheek, and ruby hp. 

She amiled her love upon. •*> 

" A morsel of your bread, my lord, 

Aad one glass of your wine ; 
For I hae fasted these three lang days. 

All for your sake and mine. — 

" Giae hame, gae hame, my seven bauld brothers, 
Gae hame and blaw your horn ! no 

I trow ye wad hae gi'en me the skaith, 
But I've gi'en you the scorn. 

" Commend me to my grey father. 

That wished my saul gude rest ; is) 

But wae be to my cruel step-dame, 

Garr'd burn me on the breast." — 
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THE GAT GOaS-UAWK. 



" All ! woe to you, you light woma 
An ill death may ye die ! 

For we left father and aistera at hi 
Breaking their hearts for thee." 



V. 2B, This simile reeembles a passage in a MS. tmnslatiou 
of an Irish Fairy tale, called The Adireaiitra of Faravla, 
Princess of ScoSond, and Corral O'Daly, Son of Doaogho More 
O'Daly, CMef Bard of Irehmd. " Faravia, as she entered her 
bower, cast her looks upon the earth, which was tinged witli 
the blood of a bird which a raven had newly killed : ' Like 
that snow,' said Faravia, ' was the eomplesion of my beloved, 
hie cheeks like the sangnins traces thereon; whilst Che raven 
recallEto niy memory the oolonr of his beantiful locks.'" 
There is also some rssomblance la the condnot of the story, 
betwixt the ballad and the tale just quoted. The Prinosas 
Faravia, being desperately in love with Cacral O'Daly, de- 
spatches in search of bioi a faithful confidante, who, by her 
magical art, tmnsforms fiersalf into a hawk, and, perching 
upon the windows of the bard, conveys to him information 
irf the distresa of the PrincBss of Scotland. Scott. 
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THE JOLLY GOSHAWK. 

Motherwell's Mmtreliy, p. 363. 

" O WELL is me, my jolly goshawk, 

That ye can speak and flee ; 
For ye can carry a Jove-lelter 

To my true love from me." 

" O how can I carry a letter to her, 

When her I do not know ? 
I bear the lips to her never spai, 

And the eyes that her never saw." 

" The filing of my love's face that's white 

Is that of dove or maw ; 
The thing of my love's face that's red 

Is like blood shed on snaw. 

"And when you come to the castel, 
Light on the hush of ash ; 
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'b THE JOLLT GOSHAWK. 

And sit you fiere and sing our loves, 
Aa she comes from the mass. 

" And when she gaes into tlie house, 

Sit je upoQ the whin ; 
And sit you there and sing our loves, 

As she goes out and in." 

And when h.e flew to that castel, 

He lighted on the aah ; 
And (here he sat and sung their loves, 

Aa she came from the mass. 

And when she went into the house, 

He flew unto the whin ; 
And there he sat and sung their loves, 

As she went out and in. 

" Come hitherward, my maidens all, 

And sip red wine anon, 
TiU I go to my west wiadow, 

And hear a bii"die's moan." 

She's gane unto hei- west window, 

And fainly aye it drew ; 
And soon into her while siOi lap 

The bird the letter threw. 

"Te're bidden send your love a send, 
For he has sent you twa ; 
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THE JOLLT GOSHAWK. 287 

And tell him whore he can see you, 

Or he cannot live ava." to 

" I send him the rings from my white fin- 
gers, 

The garlands off my hair ; 
I send him the heart that's in my breagt ; 

What would my love have mair ? 
And at the fourth kirk in fair Scotland, « 

Ye'll bid him meet me there." 

She hied her to her father dear, 

As fast as gang could she : 
" An asking, an asking, my father dear, 

An asking ye grant me, — *» 

That, if I die in fair England, 

In Scotland gar bury me, 

" At the first kirk of fair Sixitland, 

Tou cause the bells be rung ; 
At the second kirk of fair Scotland, is 

Tou cause the mass be sung ; 

" At the third kirk of fair Scotland, 

You deal gold for my sake ; 
And at the fourth kirk of fair Scotland, 

Oh there you'll bury me at ! no 

" And now, my tender father dear. 
This asking grant you me : " 
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THE JOLI.Y GOSHAWK. 



"Tour asking in but small," he said, 
" Weel granted it shall be." 



[We lady asks the same boon and r 
similar answer, Jirst from her mother, then froti 
her sister, and lastly from her seem hrothers.'] 



Then down as dead that lady drapp'd, 

Beside her mother's knee ; 
Then out it apak an auld witch wife, 

By the lire-side sat she : 

Says,—" Drap the het lead on her cheek, 

And drap it on her chin, 
And drap it on her ro^e red lips, 

And she will speak again : 
For much a lady young will do, 

To her true love to win." 

They drapp'd the het lead on her cheek, 

So did they on her chin ; 
They drapp'd it on her red rose lips. 

But they breathed none again. 

Her brothers they went to a room. 

To make to her a bier ; 
The boards of it were cedar wood, 

And the plates oa it gold so clear. 
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THE JOLLY GOSHAWK. 2811 

Her sisters thoy went to a room, 

To make to her a sark ; 
The cloth of it was satin fine, » 

And the steeking silken wark. 

"But well is me, my jolly goshawk. 

That ye can speak and flee ; 
Come shew to me any love token* 

That you have hrought to me." i 

" She sends you the rings from her fingers, 

The garlands from her hair ; 
She sends you the heart within her breast : 

And what would you have niair ? 
And at the fourth kirk of fair Scotland, a 

She bids you meet her there." 

" Come hither, all my merry young men. 

And drink the good red wine ; 
For we must on to fair England, 

To free my love from pine." i" 

At the fii-st kirk of ffur Scotland, 

They gart the hells be rung; 
At the second kirk of fair Scotland, 

They gart the mass be sung. 

At the third kirk of fair Scotland, jo 

They dealt gold for her sake ; 
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THE JOLLY GOSHAWK. 

And the fourth kirk of faar Scotland 
Her true love met them at. 

" Set down, set down the corpse," he aaid, 
"TiUIlookoatJiedead; i 

The laat time that I saw her face, 
She ruddy was and red ; 

But now, alas, and woe is me ! 
She's wallowed like a weed." 

He rent the sheet upon her face, i 

A little aboon her chin ; 
With lily white cheek, and lemin' eyne, 

She lookt and laugh'd to him. 

" Give me a chive of your bread, ray love, 
A bottle of your wine ; r 

For I have fasted for your love. 
These weary lang days nine ; 

There's not a steed in your stable, 
But would have been dead ere syne. 

" Gae tame, gae hame, my seven brothers, i; 

Gae hame and blaw the horn ; 
For you can say in the South of England, 

Tour sister gave you a acorn. 

" I came not here to fair Scotland, 

To lye amang the meal ; u 
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THE TOLLY GOSHAWK. 

But I came here to fair Soolland, 
To wear the silks ao weel. 

'■ I came not here to fair Scotland, 
To lye amang the dead ; 

But I came here to fair Scotland, 
To wear the gold so red." 
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YOUNG HUNTING. See p. 3. 

from Zaahaa'i Ballad of Hie NorUi of ScoUaiui,!. 118. 

Lady Maisry forth ffom her bower came, 

And stood on her tower liead ; 
She thought she heard a bridle ring, 

The sound did her heart guid. 

She thought it was her first true Jove, 

Whom she loved auce in time ; 
But it was her new love, Hunting, 

Come frae the hunting o' the hyn'. 

" Gnde morrow, gude moirow, Laily Maisry, 
God nmke you safe and free ! i 

I'm come to take my last farewul!, 
And pay my last visit to thee." 

" O stay, atay then, young Hunting, 

stay with me this night ; 
Ye shall ha'e cheer, an' charcoal clear, i 

And candles huming bright. 

" Have no more cheer, jou lady fair, 
An hour langer for me ; 
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'o TOUNG nUNriKG. 

I have a lady in Garmouth town 
I love better than thee." 

" O if your love bo changed, my love, 

Since better can no' be, 
Nevertheless, for auld laag syne, 

Tell stay this night wi' me. 

" Silver, silver shall be your wage. 
And gowd shall be your fee ; 

And nine times nine into the year. 
Tour weed shall ebanged be. 

" Will ye gae to the cards or dice. 

Or to a tavern fine ? 
Or will ye gae tfl a table forebye, 

And birl baith beer and wine ? " 

" I winna gang fo the cards nor dice, 

Nor to a tavern fine ; 
But I will gang to a table forebye, 

And birl baith beer and wine." 

Then she has drawn for young Hunting 

The beer but and the wine, 
'nil she got him as deadly drunk 

As ony unhallowed swine. 

Then she's fa'en out a trusty brand, 

That hang below her gare ; 
Then she'a wounded him, young Hunting, 

A deep wound and a swr. 

Then out it spealts her comrade. 
Being in the eompanie ; 
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" Alas ! this deed that ye ha'e done, 
Will ruin baith yon and me." 

" Heal well, heal well, you Lady Katharine, 

Heal well this deed on me ; 
The robes that were shapen for iny bodie, 

They shall be sewed for thee. " 

" Tho' I wou'd heal it never eae well. 

And never sae well," said she, 
" There is a God above as baith. 

That can baiih hear and see." 

They booted him and spurred him, 

Ab he'd been gaun to ride ; 
A hunting-horn about his neck, 

A sharp sword by his side. 

And they rode on, and fiirther on, 
All the lang summer's tide, 
. Until they came to wan water, 
"Where a' man ca's it Clyde. 

The deepest pot in Clyde's water. 

There they flang hun in. 
And put a turf on his breas t bane, 

To had young Hunting down. 

O out it speaks a little wee bird, 

As she sat on the brier : 
" Gae hame, gae hame, ye Lady Maisry, 

And pay your maiden's hire." 
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)8 YOUNG HUNTING. 

"01 will pay my maiden's hire, 

And hire I'll g^'e to thee ; 
If yell conceal thia felal deed, 

Ye'a ha'e gowd for your fee." 

Then out it speaks a honny bird, 

That flew aboou their head ; 
" Keep well, keep well your green claithing 

Frae ae drap o' his Uuid." 

" O PU keep well my green claitliing 

Frae ae drap o' hia bluid. 
Better than I'll do your flattering tongue. 

That flutters in your head. 

" Come down, come down, my bonny bird. 

Light down upon my hand ; 
For ae gowd feather thaf s in your wing, 

I wou'd m'e a' my land." 



" How shall I come down, how can I come 
How shall I come down to thee ? 

The things ye said to young Hunting, 
The same ye're saying to mc." 

But it fell out on that same day, 

The king waa going to ride, 
And he oall'd for him, young Hunting, 

For to ride by hia side. 

Then out it speais the little young son, 

Sat on the nurse's knee, 
" It fears me sair," said that young babe, 

" He's in bower wi' yon ladie." 
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XOiiNG UUNTING. 

Then they ha'e iiall'd her, Lady Katharini?, 

And she sware by lh» thorn, 
That she saw not him, young Hunting, 

Sin' yesterday at morn. 

Then they ha'e eall'd her. Lady Maisry, 

And aho aware by the moon. 
That she saw not him, young Hunljng, 

Sin' J 



" He was playing him at the Clyde's water 

Perhaps he has fa'en in : " 
The king he eall'd his divers all. 

To dive for his young son. 

They diVd in thro' the wan burn-bank, 
Sae did they out thro' the other : 

" We'll dive nae mair," said these young m 
" Suppose he were our brother." 

Then out it spake a little bird, 

That flew aboon their head : 
" Dive on, dive on, ye divers aU, 

For there he lies indeed. 

" But ye'll leave aff your day diving. 

And ye'H dive in the night ; 
The pot where young Hunting lies in, 

The candles they'll bum blight 

" There are twa ladies in yon bower, 

And even in yon ha', 
And they ha'e kill'd him, young Hunting, 

And casten him awa'. 
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" They booted Urn and spurred hira, 

As he'd been gann to ride ; 
A himtiiig horn tied rouud his neck, 

A sharp sword by his sido. 

" The deepest pot o' Clyde's water, 

There they flang him in, 
Laid a turf on his breast bane. 

To had young Hunting down." 

Now they left a£f their day diving, 
And tliey dived on the night ; 

The pot that young Hunting lay in, 
The candles were burning bright. 

The ting he eall'd his hewers all, 
To hew down wood and tbom, 

For to put up a strong bale-firo, 
These ladies for to burn. 

And they ha'e ta'en hev. Lady Katharine 
And they ha'e pitten her in ; 

But it wadna light upon her cheek, 
Nor wou'd it on her chin. 

But sang Ihe points o' her yellow hair, 
For healing the deadly sin. 

Then they ha'e ta'en her. Lady Maisry, 

And they ha'e put her in : 
First it lighted on her cheek, 

And syne upon her chin. 
And sang the points o' her yellow hair, 

And she burnt like teckle-pin. 
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YOTING WATEKS.— See p. 83. 

'rom Buchftii'B BaUadi of die JVm-ffi of Seoiimd, i. p. IB. 

It fell about the gude Tule time, 
When caps and atoups gaed roun', 

Dowa it came him young Waters, 
To welcome Jamea, our king. 

The great, the great, rade a' together, 

The ama' came a' behin' ; 
But wi' young Waters, that brave knight. 

There came a gay gatherin'. 

The horse young Waters rade upon, 
It cost him hundera nine ; i 

For he was siller ahod before, 
And gowd graith had behin'. 

At ilka tippit o' hia horae mane 

There hang a siller bell ; 
The wind was loud, the steed was proud, i 

And they gae a andry knelL 

The king he lay ower's castle wa'. 

Beheld baith dale and down ; 
And he beheld him, young Waters, 

Come riding to the town. ; 
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He turn'd him riglit and round about, 
And to the queen said he,— 

" Who is the bravest man, my dame. 
That ever your een did see ? " 

" Pve seen Itdrds, and I've seen lords, 

And knights o' high degree ; 
But a braver man than young Waters 

Hetum'd him right and roun' about, 
And ane angry man was he ; 

" O wae to you, my dame, the queen ; 
Ye might ha'o excepted me ! " 

" Ye are nae laiiii, ye are nae lord, 
Ye are the king that wears the crown 

There's nae a lord in fair Scotland, 
But unto yon maun a' bow down." 

" lady, for your loye choicing, 

Te shall win lo your will ; 
The mom, or I eat or drink, 

Young Wat«rs I'll gar kill." 

And nevertheless, the king cou'd say, 
" Ye might ha'e excepted me ; 

Yea for yea," the king eou'd say, 
" Yoong Waters he shall die. 

" Likewise for your ill-wyled words 
Ye saQ ha'e cause M mourn ; 

Gin ye hadna been sae big wi' child, 
Ye on a hill au'd burn." 
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YOUNG WiTERS. 

Young Waters came before the I 
Fell low down on his tnee ; 

" Win up, win up, young Wafers 
What's this I hear o' thee ? " 

" What ails the king at me, he aa 
What ails the king at me ? " 

" It is tauld me the day, sir knigh 
Te've done 



Liars will lie on sell gude men. 

Sac will ihey do on me ; 
I wudna wish to be the man 

That liars on wudna he." 

Nevertheless, the king oou'd say, 

" In prison Strang gang ye ; 
O yea for yea," the king eou'd say, 

" Young Waters, ye shall die." 

Syne they ha'e ta'en him, young Waters, 

Laid him in prison Strang, 
And left him there wi' fetters boun', 

MaMng a heavy mane. 

" All ha'e I ridden thro' Striveling town 
Thro' heavy wind and weet ; 

But ne'er rade I thro' Striveling town 
Wi' fetters on my feet 

" Aft ha'e I ridden thro" Strivehng town, 

Thro' heavy wind and rain j 
Bnt ne'er rade I thro" Striveling town 

But thought to ridden't again." 
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Thiiy brought him to tte hcaiiing-Iilll, 
His hm-se, bot and his saddle ; 

And they brought to the headicg-hili 
Hia young bob in his cradle. 

And they brought to the heading-hill. 

His liounds inlill a leish ; 
And thoy brought till the heading-hill, 

His gos-hawk in a jess. 

King James he then rade np the hill, 

And mony a maa him wi', 
And called oa his trnsty p^e. 

To come right speedilie. 

■' Yell do' ye to the Earl o' Mar, 

For he sits on yon hill ; 
Bid him loose the brand frae his bodie, 

Tonng Waters for to kill." 

" gude forbid," Ite Earl lie said, 
" The like su'd e'er fa' me, 

My bodie e'er au'd wear the brand 
That gars young Waters die." 

Then he has loos'd his trusty brand, 

And casten't in the sea ; 
Says, " Never lat them get a brand, 

Till it come back to me." 

The scaffold it prepared was, 

And he did mount it hie ; 
And a' spectators that were there, 

The saut tears Mint their e'e. 
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TOUNG WATKES. 

'' O liad your tonguea, my brethren dear, 
And mourn nae mwr for me ; 

Te're seeking grace frae a graceless fece, 
For there is nane to gie. 

" Tell tak' a bit o' canvas claitb, 

And pit it ower my ee ; 
And Jack, my man, ye'll be at hand, 

The hour Ihat I su'd die. 

" Syne aff ye'll tak' my bliiidy sark, 
Gie it fair Margaret Grahams ; 

For she may curBc the dowie dell 
That brought King James him hame. 

" YeTl bid her mak' her bed narrow, 

And mat' it naeways -wide ; 
For a brawer man than young Waters 

Will ne'er atreek by her side. 

" Bid her do weei to my young son. 

And gie him nurses three ; 
For gin he live to be a man. 

King Jamea will gar him die." 

He call'd upon the headsman then, 

A purse o" gowd him gae ; 
Says, " Do your office, headsman, boy, 

And mak' nae mair delay." 

" O head me soon, head me clean, 

And pit me out o' pine ; 
For it is by the king's command; 

Gang head me till his min'. 
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I6 TOUNG WATERS. 

" Tho' by him I'm condemn'd to die, 

rm lieve to hia Mn kin ; 
And for the truth, 111 pl^nly tell, 

I am his sieter'a son." 

" Gin ye're mj aster's son," ha said, 

" It is anient to mo." 
" mindna ye on your sister Bess, 

That lives in the French 



" Gin Bess then be your mifher dear, 

As I trust well she be, 
Gae hame, ga« hame, young Waters, 

Te'se ne'er be slain by me." 

But he lay by his napkin fine, 

Was saft as ony silk. 
And on the blonk he iaid his neck, 

Was whiter than the milk. 

Says, " Strike the blow, ye headsman, hoy. 

And that right speedilie ; 
It's never be said here gaes a knight, 

Was anoe condemn'd to die." 

The head was ta'en frac young Waters, 
And mony tears for him. shed ; 

But mair did mourn for fair Margaret, 
As raving she lyes mad. 
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LAMMIKra. See p. 94. 
Finlay'B Scottish Batladi, ii. 47. 



Lammikin was as gude a mason 

As ever hewed a stane ; 
He big^t Lord Weire's castle, 

But payment gat he nane, 

" Son ye winna gie me my guerdon, lord, 
Sen ye winna gie me my hire, 

Thfe gude castle, sae stately built, 
I sail gar rock wi' fire, 

" Sen ye winna gie me my wages, lord, 

Ye sail liae cause to rue ; " 
And syne he brewed a black reyenge. 

And syne he vowed a vow. 

The Lammikin sair wroth, sair wroth. 

Returned again to Downe ; 
But or he gaed, he vow'd and vow'd, 

The castle should sweep the ground. 
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" O byde at hame, my gude Lord Wcirc, 

I weird ye byde at hame ; 
Gang na to tliis day's hunting, 

To leave me a' alane. 

" Yae night, yae night, I dreamt this bower 

O red, ved blude was fu'; 
Gin ye gang to this black hunling, 



" Wha looks fo dreama, my wmgome dame? 

Nae cause hae ye to fear ; " 
And syne he kindly fcisaed her cheek, 

And syne the starting tear. 

Now to the gude green-wood he's gane. 

She to her painted bower ; 
But first she closed the mndows and doors 

Of tbe oastle, ha', and tower. 

They steeked doors, they steeked yetts, 

Close to the cheek and chin ; 
They steeked them a' but a wee widcet, 

And Lammikin erap in. 

" Where are the lads o' this castie ? " 

Says the Lammikin ; 
" They are a' wi Lord Weire, hunting," 

The false nourice did sing. 

" Where are the lasses o' tliis eaatle ? " 

Says the Lammikin ; 
" They are a' out at the washing," 

The false nourice did sing. 
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'' But where'a the lady o' this castle ? " 

Says the Lammikin ; 
" She is in her bower sewing," 

The false nourice did sing. 

" Is this the h^rn o' this house ? " 

Says the Lammikin ; 
" The only bairn Lord Wcire aughts," 

The &lse nourice did sing. 

Lammikin nipped the boiinie babe, 
While loud false nouriee sings; 

Lammikin nipped the honnie babe, 
Till high the red blude springs. 

" SdE my bairn, nouriee, 

O slill him if ye can : " 
" He will not still, madam. 

For a' his iatier's Ian'." 

" O gende nouriee, still my bairn, 

O still him wi' the keys : " 
" He irill not still, feir lady. 

Let me do what I please." 

" O slill my bturn, kind nouriee, 

O still him wi' the ring : " 
" He will not still, my lady, 

Let me do any thing." 

" O still my bairn, gude nouriee, 

O still him wi' the knite : " 
" He will not slill, dear mistress mine, 

Gin I'd lay down my life." 
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" Sweet nourice, loud, loud cries my liaira, 

stall him wi* the bell : " 
" He will not still, dear lady, 

Till yo cum down yoursell." 

The first step siie stepped, 

She stepped oa a stane, 
The next step she stepped. 

She met the Laimnikin. 

And when she saw tie red, red Hude, 
A loud skriech skrieched she : 
■ " O monster, monster, spare tay child, 
Who never skaithed thee ! 

" spare, if io your bluidy breast 
Abides not heftrt of stane ! 

spare, an' ye aall hae o' gold 
That ye can earry hame ! " 

" I carena for your gold," he said, 
" I carena for your fee : 

1 hae beea wranged by your lord. 

Black vengeance ye sail drie. 

" Here are nae serfs to guard your haa's, 

Nae trusty spearmen here ; 
In yon green wood they sound the horn, 

And oliate the doe and deer. 

" Tho merry sounds the gude green wood 
Wi' huntsmen, hounds, and horn, 

Your lord sail rue ere sots yon sun 
He has done me skaitli and scorn." 
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" O nouricc, wanted ye your meat, 

Or wanted ye your fee, 
Or wanted ye for any thing, 

A feir lady could ^e ? " 

" I wanted for nae meat, ladie, 

I wanted for nae fee ; 
But I wanted for a Iiantle 

A fair lady could gie." 

Then Lammikin drew liis red, red sword, 

And sharped it on a stane. 
And through and through this fair ladie, 

The cauld, cauid steel is gane. 

Nor lang was't afl^r this foul deed, 
'El! Lord Weire cumin' hame, 

Thocht he saw his sweet bairn's bluid 
Sprinkled on a stane. 

"I wish a' may be weel," he says, 

" Wi' my ladie at hame ; 
For the rings upon my fingers 

Are bursting in twain." 

But mair he look'd, and dule saw he, 

On the door at the trance. 
Spots o' his dear ladya bluid 

Shining like a lance. 

" There's bluid in my nursery. 

There's bluid in my ha', 
There's bluid in my fair lady's bower. 

An" that's warst of a'." 
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O sweet, Bweet sang the birdie, 

Upon the bough sae hie, 
But little eared false nourice for that, 

For it was her gallows tree. 

Then out he iet, and his braw men 
Rode a' the coHntry roun' ; 

Ere lang they &ud the Lammikin 
Had sheltered near to Downc. 

They carried him a' airls o' wind, 

And niickle pain had he, 
At last before Lord Weire's gate 

They hanged him on the tree- 
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LONG LONKIN. See p. 94. 
liiukaidsoa's Boi-dereiS TabU-BMk, viii. 410. 



The lord said to Ua ladie, 
As he mounted his horse, 

" Beware of Long Lonkin 
That lies in the moss." 

The lord said to his ladie, 

As he rode away, 
" Beware of Long Lonkin 

That lies in the clay." 

" What care I for LonMn, 

Or any of his gang ? 
My doors are alt shut 

And my windows penned in 

There are ax little windows, 
And they were all shut, 

But one little window, 
And that was forgot 
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And at that little window 
Long Loakin crept in. 

" Where's the lord of the hall ? " 

Saya the Lojikin ; 
" He's gone up to London," 

Says Orange to him. 

" Where's the men of the hall ? " 

Saya the Lonkin ; 
" They're at the field plougbiiig," 

Says Orange to him. 

" Where's the maids of the hall ? " 

Says the Lonkin. ; 
" They're at the well washing," 

Says Orange to him. 

" Where's the ladies of the hall ? " 

Saya the Lonkin ; 
" They're up in their ehamhera," 

Says Orange to him. 

" How shall we get Ihem down ? " 

Says the Lonkin ; 
" Prick the babe in the cradle," 

Says Orange to him. 

" Kock weU my cradle. 

And bee-ha my son ; 
Te shall have a new gown 

When the brd he cornea home." 
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LONG L ON KIN. 

Still elie did prick it, 
And liee-ba she cried ; 

" Come down, dearest miatresa, 
And atill your owe child." 

" stll] my cUld, Orange, 
Still him with a bell ; " 

" 1 can't Btill him, ladie, 

Till you come down youraell." 



" Hold the gold baain. 
For your hearts blood to n 



" To hold the gold basin, 
It grieves me full sore ; 

Oh kill ma, dear Lonfcin, 
And let my mother go." 
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THE LAIRD OF WARISTOUN. See p. 107. 



" John Kincaid, Laird of WariBtoiin, (an esiate 
situated between the city of Edinbui^li and the sea, 
towards Leith,) was murdered on the 2d ot JuJj 1600, 
by a man named Eobert We r n ho was prnj lo ed to 
do ao by his wife, Jean Livingotune dinchter of the 
Laird of Dunipace. The antortunite woo an who 
thus became impKcat«d in a onmt, bo revolting to hn- 
inanity, was only twenty-one jeaia of age at the tme. 
It is probable from some ciTeumstances, that her hus- 
band was considerably older than herself, and also that 
their marriage was any thing but one of love. It is 
only alleged, however, that she was instigated to seek 
his death by resentment for some bad treatm t u hi 
part, and, in particular, for a bite which he had nfl t- 
ed on her arm. There was something ext ao xi ry 
in the deliberation with which this wretch 1 w m 
approached the awftil gulf of crime. Havin sol d 
on the means to be employed in the murde h lent 
for a quondam servant of her fether, Rob -t W ir 
who lived in the neighbouring city. He ca t th 
place of Waristoun, fo see her ; but, for som 
plained reason was not admitted. She agai t f 

him, and he again went. Again he was not 1 tt d 
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THE LAIRD Or -WAKISTOON. 31' 



At length, on his being called a third time, he was 
introduced to her presence. Before this time she had 
fbund an aceomplice in the nurse of her child. It was 
then arranged, that Weir should be concealed in a 
cellar till the dead of night, when he should come forth 
and proceed to destroy the laird as he lay in his cham- 
ber. The bloody tragedy was acted precisely in ac- 
cordance with this plan. Wier was brought up, at 
midnight, from the cellar to the hall by the lady her- 
self, and afterwards went forward alone to the laird's 
bedroom. As he proceeded to his bloody work, she 
retired to her bed, to wait the intelligence of her hus- 
band's murder. When Weir entered tlic chamber, 
Waristoun awoke with the ncnso, and leant inquiringly 
over the side of the bed. The murderer then leapt 
upon him ; the unhappy man uttered a great cry ; 
Weir gave him several dreadful blows on vital parts, 
partieutatly one on the flank vein, But aa the laird 
was still able to cry out, he at length saw fit to take 
more effective measures : he seized liim by the throat 
with both hands, and compressing that part with all 
his force, succeeded, after a few minutes, in depriving 
liim of life. When the lady heard her husband's first 
death-shoQt, she leapt out of bed, in an agony of min- 
gled horror and repentance, and descended to the hall : 
but she made no efibrt to countermand her mission of 
destruction. She waited patiently till Weir came 
down to inform her that all was over. 

" Weir made an immediate escape from justice ; but 
Lady Winatoun and the nurse were apprehended be- 
tbre the deed was half a day old. Bexng caught, as 
the Stottish law terms it, red-hand, — that is, while 
still beaimg unequivocal marks of guilt, they were 
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immediately tried by the magistratra of Edinburgh, 
and sentenced to he strangled and burnt at a stake. 
The lady's father, the Laird of Dunipace, was a faTour- 
ite of King James VI., and he made all the interest 
he could with his majesty to procure a pardon ; but 
all that could be obtained from the king, was an order 
that the unhappy lady should be executed by decapi- 
tation, and that at such an early hour in the morning 
AS to make the affair aa little of a spectacle as possible. 
" The space intervening between her sentence and 
her execution was only thirty-seyen hours ; yet, in 
ihat little time, Lady Waristouu contrived to become 
converted from a blood-stoned and unrelenting mur- 
deress into a perfect saint on earth. One of the then 
ministers of Edinburgh has left an account of her con- 
version, which was lately published, and would be ex- 
tremely amusing, were it not for the di^ust which 
seizes the mind on beholding such an instance of per- 
verted religion. She went to the scaffold with a de- 
meanour which would have graced a martyr. Her 
!ipa were incessant in the utterance of pious exclama^ 
tions. She professed herself conEdent of everlasting 
happiness. She even grudged every moment which 
she spent in this world, as so much taken from that 
sum of eternal felicity which she was to enjoy in the 
nest. The people who came to witness the last scene, 
instead of having their minds inspired with salutary 
horror for her crime, were engrossed in admiration of 
her saintly behaviour, and greedily gathered up every 
devout word which fell from her tongue. It would 
almost appear from the narrative of the clergyman, 
that her fate was rather a matter of envy than of any 
other feeling. Her execution took place at four in 
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the morning of the 5f h of July, at the IVater jite, near 
Holyroodhouse ; and at the same hour her niirae was 
burnt on the esHtle-hill. It is some gratification to 
know, that the achial murderer, Weir, was eventually 
seized and executed, though not till four years after." 
Chambers's ScotCisJi Ballads, p, 129. 

From Buclian's BoSads of (Se M>rtft of Scollund, i. 66. 

Mt mother was an ill woman, 
In fifteen years she married me ; 

I hadna wit to guide a man, 
Alas I ill counsel guided me. 

Wamston, O Warriaton, s 
I wish that ye may sink for sin ; 

1 was but bare fifteen years auld, 
Whan first I enter'd your yates within. 

I hadna been a month married, 

Till my gude lord went to tbe sea ; m 

I bare a bairn ore he came hame. 

And set it on the nourice knee. 

But it fell anee upon a day, 
That my gude lord rotum'd from sea ; 

Then I did drees in the best array, it 

Aa blythe aa ony bird on tree. 

I took my young son in my arms. 
Likewise my nourice me forebye. 

And I went down to yon shore side. 
My gude lord's vessel I might spy. x 
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My lord he stood upon &e deck, 
I wyte he hail'd me courteouslie ; 

" Te are thrice welerane, my lady gay, 
Whase aught that b^rn on your knee ? " 

She tum'd her right and round about, 
Says, " Why take ye ac dreads o' me ? 

Alas ! I was too young married, 
To love another man hut thee." 

" Now hold your tongue, my lady gay, 
Nae nmr felaehoods ye'U tell to me ; 

This bonny bairn is not mine, 

YouVe loyed another while I was on sea.' 

In discontent then hame she went. 
And aye the tear did bliii' her e'e ; 

Says, " Of this wretch I'll be revenged. 
For these harsh words he's said to me." 

She's counsell'd wi' her father's steward, 
What way she cou'd revenged be ; 

Bad was the counsel then he gave, — 
It was to gar her gude lord dee. 

The uouriee took the deed in hand, 
I wat Bhe was well paid her fee ; 

She kiest the knot, and the loop she ran, 
Which soon did gar this young lord dee. 

His brother lay in a room hard by, 
Alas 1 that night he slept too soun' ; 

But then he w^en'd wl a cry, 

" I fear my brother's putten down. 
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" O get me coal and caudle light, 
And get me some gude companie ; " 

But before the light was brought, 
Warriston he was gart dee. 

They've ta'en the lady and fause nourioe, 
In prison strong they ha'e them houn' ; 

The nourice she was hard o' heart, 
But the honiiy lady (ell in swoon. 

In it came her hrother dear, 
And aye a sorry man was he ; 

" I woti'd gie a' the lands I heir, 
O bonny Jean, to borrow thee." 

" borrow me brother, borrow me,— 

O borrow'd shall I never be ; 
For I gart kill my ain gude lord. 



In it came her mother dear, 
I wyte a sorry woman was she ; 

" I wou'd gie my white monie and gowd, 
O bonny Jean, to borrow thee." 

" Borrow me mother, borrow a 

bovrow'd shall ] 
For 1 gart kill ray aj 

And Ufe's now nae plea 

Then in it came her fiither dear, 

1 wyte a sorry man was he ; 
Says, " Ohon, alas ! my bonny Jean, 

If I had you at hame wi' me. 
VOL. nr, 21 
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" Seven danghterg I ha'e Istt at Iiame, 
As fair women as fair can be ; 

But I wou'd gi'e them ane by aiie, 
O bomiy Jean, to borrow tliee." 

" O boiTOw me fatlier, borrow me, — 
borrow'd stall I never be ; 

I fhat is worthy o' the death, 

It is but right that I ehou'd dee." 

Then out it speaks the king himsell, 
And aye as he steps in the fleer ; 

Says, " I grant you your. life, lady, 
Because you are of tender year." 

" A boon, a boon, my liege the kii^g, 
The boon I ask, yell grant to me : " 

" Ask on, ask on, my bonny Jean, 
Whate'er ye ask it's granted be." 

" Cause take me ont at night, at night, 
]jat not the sun upon me shine ; 

And lake me to yon heading hill, 
Strike aff this dowie head o' mine. 

" Yell fake me out at night, at night. 
When there are nane fo gaze and see . 

And ha'e me to yon heading hill. 
And ye'U gar head me speedilie." 

They've ta'en her out at nine at night. 
Loot not the sun upon her shine ; 

And had her to yon heading hill, 
And headed her haith neat and fine. 
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Then out it speaks the king himsell, 
I wyte a aorrj- man was he ; 

" I've travell'd east, Pve travell'd west, 
And sailed ftr beyond the sea, 

But I never saw a woman's face 
I was aae sorTy to see dee. 

" But Warriston was sair to tlanie, 
For slighting o' his lady ao ; 

He had the wyte o' his ain death, 
And bonny lady's overthrow." 
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MARY HAmLTON. See p. 113. 



A " Norlh Country " version from Kinloch's Aftetent 
Scotlkh BaV/uh, p. 252. The Etiitor furnisiies the 
two following stanzas of another copy; — 



And the king desired me. 

He shaw'd me np, he shaw'd me doun. 

He shaw'd me to the ha', 
He ahaw'd me to ths low celiacs, 

And that whs waret of a'. 

In one of Motherwell's copies, and in Buohan's, fhi 
heroine calls herself daughter of the Duke of York. 



" Whan I was a babe, and a very little babe, 

And stood at my mither's knee, 
Nae witch nor warlock did unfeuld 

The death I was to dree. 
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" But my mitlier was a proud woman, 
A proud woman and a bauld ; 

And she hired me to Queen Mary's bouer 
When scarce eleven years auld. 

" happy, happy, is the maid, 

That's born of beauty free ! 
It was my dimpUiig rosy cheeks 

Thaf s been the duie o' me ; 
And wae be to that weirdless wioht. 

And a' his witcherie." 

Word's gane up and word's gane douii, 

And word's gane to the ha', 
That Mary Hamilton was wi' bairn, 

And na body kea'd to wha. 

But in and cam the Queen hersel, 
^^' gowd plait on her hair ; — 

Says, " Mary Hamilton, whare is the babe 
That I heard greet sae sair ? " 

" There is na babe within my bouer, 
And I hope there ne'er will be ; 

But it's me wi' a sair and sick colic, 
And I'm just hke to dee." 

But they looked up, they looted down, 
Atween the bowsters and the wa', 

It's there they got a bonnie lad-baiin, 
But it's life it was awa'. 

" Rise up, rise up, Mary Hamilton, 
BJse up, and dress ye fine, 
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For you maun gang to Edinbruch, 
And stand afore the Dine. 

" Tell no put on the dome black, as 

Nor yet the dowie brown ; 
But ye'll pal on the robea o' red, 

To sheen thro' Edinbruch town." 

" I'll no pat on the dowie black, 

Kor yet the dowie hrowc ; « 

But m put on the robes o' red, 

To sheen thro' Edinbruch town." 

Aa they gaed thro' Edinbrucli town, 

And down by tie Nether-bow, 
There war monie a lady fiur a 

Siehing and crying, " Och how ! " 

" O weep na mair for me, ladies, 

Weep na mair for me ; 
Yestreen I killed my ain harm. 

The day I deserve to dee. to 

" What need ye hech 1 and how I ladies. 

What need ye how ! for mc ; 
Te never saw grace at a graceless face, — 

tiueen Mary has nane to gie." 

" Gae forward, gae forward," the Queen ahe said, 
" Gae forward, that ye may see ; h 

(4. Anciently the supreme oriminal court of Scotland was 
npoaed of nine members, viz. the Justiciar, or Justice Gen- 
Li, and his eight Deputes. KisLocn. 
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Aa she gaed up tlie ToUiooth stairs, 
She gied loud lauohters three ; 

But or ever she cam down again. 
She was condemn'd to doe. 

'■ O fak example frae me, Maries, 

O (ak example frae me, 
Sor ^e your iuve to courtly lords, 

Nor heed their nitchin' ee. 

" But wae be to the Queeu hersel, 
She mioht hae pardon'd me ; 



" Yestreen the Queen had four Maries, 
The nicht she'll hae but three ; 

There was Mary Beatoiin, Mary Beaton, 
And Mary Carmiehael, and me. 

" Aft hae I set pearls in her hair, 

Ait hae I lac'd her gown, 
And this is the reward I now get, 

To be hang'd in Edinbruch town ! 

" a' ye mariners, far and near, 

That sai! ayont the fiiem, 
O dinna let tay father and mlther ken, 

But what I am coming harae. 



irs, far and n 
That sail ayont the sea. 
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" Sae, weep na mair for me, ladies, 

Weep na mair for me, 
The mither that kills herain bairn, 
Deserves weelfor to dee." 
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MARY IIAjVIILTON. Seepll^ 
Maidment's North Gmmli-ie Garland, p. 1 



Then down cam Queen Marie 

Wi' gold links in her hair, 
Saying, " Marie mild, where ia the child, 

That I heard greet sair sair ? " 



■ There was r 


lae child wi' me, madam, 


There was 


iiae cHld wi' m^ ; 


t was but me 


in a sair cholie, 


Wten I wa 


B like to die." 



"Pm not deceived," Queen Marie said, 

" No, no, indeed, not I ! 
So Marie miid, where is tlie child ? 

For sure I heard it cry." 

She turned doivn the hlanketa fine, 
Likewise the Holland sheet, 

And underneath, there strangled lay 
A lovely baby sweet. 
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" cruel mother," said the Queen, 
" Some fiend, possessed thee ; 

But I will hang thee for this deed, 
My Marie tho' thou be ! " 



When she cam to the Uether-Bow Port, 
She laugh't loud laughters three ; 

Bat when she cam to the gallows foot, 
The saut tear blinded her ee. 

" Yestreen the Queen had four Maries, 
The night she'll hae but three ; 

There was Marie Sefon, and Marie Beaton, 
And Marie Carmicbael and me. 



" Ye mariners, ye n 
That sail upon the sea, 

Let not my father or mother wit 
The death that I maun die. 

"I waa my parents' only hope. 
They ne'er had ane but me ; 

They little thought when I left bi 
They should nae mair me see ! 
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SIR HUGH, OR THE JEWS DAUGHTER. 

From Motlierwcll's Mimtreby, p. 51 ; tsten down from re- 

YESTKiti>AY was bravo Hallowday, 

And, above all days of the year. 
The schoolboyB all got leave to play, 

And little Sir Hugh was there. 

He kicked the ball with hia foot, ' 

And kepped it with his knee, 
And even in at the Jew's window 

He gart the bonuie ba' flee. 

Out then came the Jew's daughter,— 
" Will yo come in and dine ? " " 

" I winna oome in and I eanna come in 
Till I get that ball of mice. 

" Throw down that ball to mc, mdden. 

Throw down the ball to me." 
" I winna throw down your ball, Sir Hugh, x 

Till ye eome up to me." 

She pu'd the apple frae the tree. 

It was baith red and green. 
She gave it unto little Sir Hagh, 

Witli that his heart did win. i 
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She wiled him into ao eliamber, 

She wiled him Into twa, 
She wiled him into the third chamber, 

And that was warat o't a'. 

She took out a little penknife, 

Hung low down by her spare, 
She twined this young thing o' bis life, 

And a word be ne'er spak mair. 

And first came out the thick, thick blood, 

And syne camo out the thin, 
And syne came oat the honnic heart's blood, — 

There was nao mair within. 

She laid him on a dressing table, 

She dress'd him like a swine. 
Says, " Lie ye there, my bonnie Sir Hugh, 

Wi' ye're apples red and green 1 " 

She put him in a case of lead, 

Says, " Lie ye there and sleep ! " 
She threw him into the deep draw-well 

Was fifty fathom deep. 

A schoolboy walking in the garden 

Did grievously hear him moan, 
He ran away to the deep draw-well 

And fell down on his knee. 

Says, " Bonnie Sir Hugh, and prefty Sir Hugh, ■ 

I pray you speak to mo ; 
If you speak to any body in this world, 

I pray yon speak to mo." 
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When bells were rung and mass was sung, 

And every body went bame, so 

Then every lady bad her son, 
But Lady Helen haxi nane. 

She rolled her mantle her about, 

And aore, sore did she weep ; 
She ran away to the Jew's castle, b 

Wlien all were fiist asleep. 

She cries, " Bonnie Sir Hugh, O pretty Sir Hugh, 

I pray you spealc K> me ; 
If you spealc to any body in this world, 

I pray you apeak to me." iia 

" Lady Helen, if ye want your son, 

1 11 tell ye where to seek ; 
Lady Helen, if ye want your son. 

He 's in the well sac deep." 

Sheri 

Saying, » Bonnie Sir Hugh, pretty Sir Hugh, 

I pray ye speak to me ; 
If ye speak to any body in the world, 

I pray ye speak to me." to 

" Oh ! the lead it is wondrous heavy, mother. 

The well it is wondrous deep ; 
The little penknife sticks in my throat, 

And I down a to ye speak. 

But lift me out o' this deep draw-well, rs 

And bui'y me in yon churchyard ; 
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" Put a Bible at my head " he says, 
" And a 



And pen and ink at every a: 
And I II lie still and sleej 



" And go to the back of Maitland town, 
Bring me my minding sheet ; 

For it 'a at the back of Maitland town 
That you and I shall meet." 

the broom, the bonny, bonny broom, 
The broom that makes full sore, 

A woman's mercy is very little, 
But a man's mercy is more. 
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SIR HUGH. See p 



'TwAS on a siinuner'a morning, 

Some aoholara were playing at ball ; 

Whea out came the Jew's daugtter 
And lean'd her back agwnst this wall. 

She said uuto the fairest boy, 
" Come here to me. Sir Hngh." 

" No ! I will not," said he, 

" Withont my playfellows too." 

She took an apple out of her pocket, 
And trundled it along the plain ; 

And who was readiest to lift it. 
Was little Sir Hugh, again. 

She took him by the milk-white han'. 
An' led him through many a hall. 

Until they came to one stone chamber, 
Where no man might hear his call. 

She sat him in a goolden chair, 

And jagg'd liim with a pin ; 
And called for a goolden cup 

To houl' his heart's blood in. 
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She tak him by the yellow hair, 

An' also by the feet ; 
An' she threw Mm in the deep draw well, 

It was fifty foHdom deep. 

Day bein' over, the night came oa, 
And Ihe scholara all went home ; 

Then every mother had her son, 
But little Sir Hugh's had none. 

She put her mantle about her head, 

Tuk a little rod in her han', 
An' she says, " Sir Hugh, if I fin' you here, 

I will bate you for stayin' so long.' 

First she went to lie Jaw's door. 

But they were fast asleep ; 
An' then she went to the deep draw-well, 

That was fifty fedom deep. 

She sayB, " Sir Hugh, if you be here. 

As I suppose you be, 
If ever the dead or quick arose, 

Arise and spake to me." 

Yes, mother dear, I am here, 
I know I have staid Tery long ; 

But a littJe penknife was stuck in my heart, 
Till the stream ran down full strong. 

And mother dear, when you go home, 

Tell my playfellows all, 
That I lost my life by leaving them 

When playing that game of balL 
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And ere another day is gone, 
My winding-sheet prepare, 

And bury me in the green uharchyard 
Where the flowers are bloomin' fiiir. 

Lay my Bible at my head, 

My testament at my feet ; 
The earth and worms shall be my bed, 

Till Christ and I shall meet. 
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SIR PATBICK SPENS. See p. 147. 

From Buchan's Ballads of the Noi-Ht of Scotland, I : 

The King sits in Dunfermline town, 

A-drinking at the wine ; 
Says, " Where will I get a good skipper 

Will sail the saut saas fine ? " 

Out it speaks an eldren knight 

Aniang the companie, — ■ 
"Young Patriok Spens is the best skipper 

That ever sail'd the sea." 

The king he wrote a braid, letter, 

And seal'd it wi' his ring ; 
Says, " Ye'U ^'e that to Patrick Spens : 

See if ye can him find." 

He sent this, not wi' an auld man, 

Nor yet a simple boy. 
But tie best o' nobles in his train 

This letter did convoy. 

When Patrick look'd the letter upon 

A Rght laugh then ga'e he ; 
But ere he read it till an end, 

The tear blinded his e'e. 
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" Te'Il eat and drink, my merry men l 

An' see ye be weell thorn ; 
For blaw it weet, or blaw it wind, 

My guld ship sails the morn." 

Then out it speaks & guid auld man, 
A guid death mat he dee, — 

" Whatever ye do, my guid master, 
Tak' God your guide to bee. 

" For late yestreen I saw the new moc 
The auld moon in her arm." 

" Ohon, alas ! " says Patrick Spens, 
" That bodes a deadly storm. 

" But I maun sail the seas the morn, 
And likewise sac maun you ; 

To Noroway, wi' our king's daughter,- 
A chosen queen she's cow. 

" But I wonder who has been sae base 

As tauld the king o' moe ; 
Even tho' hee ware my ae brither, 

An ill death mat he dee." 

Now Patrick he ri^'d out his ship, 
And sailed ower the fiiem ; 

But mony a dreary thought had hee, 
While hee was on the main. 

They hadna sail'd upon the sea 

A day but barely three. 
Till they came in sight o' Noroway, 

It's there where they must bee. 
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They hadna stayed into tliat place 

A month but and a daj", 
Till he oaue'd the flip in mags gac roun', 

And wine in cana aae gay. 

The pipe and havp sae sweetly play'd, 

The trumpets loudly soun' ; 
In eyery hall where in tiiey atay'd, 

Wi' their mirth did reboau'. 

Then out it speaks an auld skipper, 
An inbearing dog was hee, — 

"Yc'ye stay'd ower lang in Horoway, 
Spending your king's monie.". 

Then out it speaks Sic Patrick Spens, — 

" O how can a' this bee? 
I ha'e a bow o' guid red gowd 

Into my ship wi'mee. 

» But betide me well, belide me wae. 
This day Tse leave the shoi-e ; 

And never spend my king's roonie 
•Mong Horoway dogs no more." 

Toung Patrick hee is on the sea, 

And even on the faem, 
Wi' five-an-fifty Scots lords' sons, 

That lang'd to bee at hame. 

They hadna eail'd upon the sea 

A day but barely three, 
Till loud and boistrous grew the wind, 

And stormy grew the sea. 
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" O whore will I get a little wee boy 

Will tak' my helm in hand, 
Till I gae up to my tapmast, 

And see for some dry land ? " 

He hadna ganu to his tapmast 

A step but barely three ; 
Ere thro' and thro' the bonny ship's side, 

He saw the green haw sea. 

" There are five-an-fifty feather beds 

Well patked in ae room ; 
And ye'll get as muckle guid canvas 

As wrap tlie ship a' roun' ; 

" Yell pict her well, and spare her not, 
And mak' her hale and soun'." 

But ere he had (he word well spoke 
The bomiy ship was down. 

O laith, laith were our guid lords' sons 
To wect their milk-white hands; 

But lang ere a' tho play was ower 
They wat their gowdcn bands. 

O hiih, laith were our Scots lords' sons 
To weet their coal-black shoon ; 

But lang ere a' the play was owor 
They wat their hats aboon. 

It's even ower by Aberdour 

It's fifty fathoms deep. 
And yonder lies Sir Patrick Spens, 

And a's men at his feet. 
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It's even ower by Aberdour, 
There's mony a eraig and fin, 

And yonder lies Sir Patrick Spens, 
Wi' mony a guid lord's son. 

Lang, lang will tlie ladyes loot: 

Into tlieir morning weed. 
Before they see young Patrick Spens 

Come sailing ower the fleed. 

Lang, lang will the ladyes look 
Wi' their fans in their hand, 

Before they see him, Patrick Spens, 
Come sailing to dry land. 
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LORD LIVINGSTOK 

Bnchan's SaiWa of the Ndrik of Scoll 



It fell about the Lammas time, 
When wightsmen won their hay ; 

A' the squires in merry Linkum, 
Went a' forth till a play. 

Tlicy play'd until the evening tide, 

The sun was gaeing down ; 
A lady thro' plain fields was bound, 

A lily leosome thing. 

Two squires that for this lady pledged, 

In hopes for a renown ; 
The one was cali'd the proud Seaton, 

The other Livingston. 

" When will ye, Micbaell o' Livingston, 

Wad for this lady gay ? " 
" To-morrow, to-niori'ow," said Livingston, 

" To-morrow, if you may." 
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Then they hae wadded their wagera, 
And laid their pledges down ; 

To the high castle o' Edinbro' 
They made them ready boun'. 

The chamber tliat they did gang in, 

There it was daily dight ; 
The kipples were like the gude red gowd, 

As they sfocni up in hight ; 
And the roof-tree lite the siller white. 

And shin'd like candles bright. 

The lady fair into that lia' 

Was uomely to be seen ; 
Her kirtle was made o' the pa'. 

Her gowns seem'd o' the green. 

Her gowns seem'd like green, like green, 

Her kirlle o* the pa' ; 
A siller waud intill her hand, 

She mai^all'd ower then:;i a'. 

■ She gae every knight a lady bright, 
And every sqmre a may ; 
Her own 6ell chose him, Livingston, 
They were a comely tway. 

Then Sealoa started till his foot, 

The fierce flame in his e'e : 
" On the next day, wi' sword in hand, 

On plain fields, meet ye me. " 

When bells were rung, and mass was sung, 
And a' man bound for bed; 
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LOKD LIVINGSTON. 

Lord LivingBton and his fair dame 
In bed were sweetly laid. 

The bed, the bed, where they lay in, 

Was cover'd wi' the pa' ; 
A covering o' the gude red gowd, 

Lay nightly ower the twa. 

So they lay there, till on the mom 

The ann shone on thoir feet ; 
Then np it raise him, Livingston, 
To draw to him a weed. 

The first an' weed that he drew on, 

Was o' the linen clear ; 
The next an' weed that he drew on. 

It was a weed o' weir. 

The niest an' weed that he drew on, 

Was gude iron and steel ; 
Twa gloves o' plate, a gowden helmet. 

Became tiiat hind chiel weel. 

Then out it speaks that lady gay, 

A little forbye stood she ; 
" m dress mysell in men's array, 

Gae to the fields for thee." 

" God forbid," said Livingston, 
" That e'er I dree the shame ; 

My lady slain in plain fields, 

And I coward knight at hame ! " 

He scarcely taavelled frae the town 
A mile but bai-ely twa, 
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Till he met wi' a witch woman, 
I pray to send her wae. 

" This is too gude a day, my lord, 
To gang aae iar frae town ; 

Tlua is too gude a day, ray lord. 
On field to make you. bovia'. 

" I dream'd a dream concerning thee, 

reEid ill dreams to guid ! 
Tour bower was full o' milk-white swat 

Your bride's hed full o' bluid." 

" bluid is gude," said Livingston, 

" To hide it whoso may ; 
If I be irae yon plain fields, 

Najie knew the pUght I lay." 

Then he rade on to plain fields, 
As swifl 's hia horse cou'd hie ; 

And there he met the proud Seaton, 
Come boldly ower ihe lee. 

" Come on to me now, Livingston, 
Or then take foot and flee ; 

Thja is the day that we must try 
Who gains the victorie." 

Then they fought with sword in hand. 
Till they were bluidy men ; 

But on the point o' Seaton's sword 
Brave Livingston was slain. 

His lady lay ower castle wa'. 
Beholding dale and down, 
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LOKD LIVINGSTON. 347 

When Blenchant brave, bis gallant steed, 
Came prancing to ihe town. 

" O where ia now my ain gude lord, 

He stays sae far frae me 'i " 
" dinna ye see your ain gude lord, im 

Stand bleeding by your knee ? " 

" live, live. Lord Liiingston, 

The space o' ae half hour; 
There's nae a leech in Edinbro' town 

But I'll bring to your door." im 

" Awa' wi' your leeches, lady," be said, 

" Of them I'll be the waur ; 
There's nae a leech in Edinbro' town. 

That can strong death debar. 

" Ye'Il take the lands o' Livingston, iw 

And deal them hberallie ; 
To the auld that may noti the young that cannot, 

And bhnd that does na see ; 
And help young maidens' marriages, 

That has nae gear to gle." 120 

" My mother got it in a book, 

The first night I was born, 
I wou'd be wedded till a knight. 

And him slain on the morn. 

" But I will do fbr my love's sake la* 

What ladies woudna thole ; 
Ere seven years shall hae an end, 

Nae shoe 'a gang on my sole. 
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LORD LIVINGSTON. 


" There' 


'a never lint gang on iny head, 


Nor kame gang in my hair, 


Nor eve 


r coal nor candle light, 


Sbine 


in my bower mair." 


WhCES 


even years were near an end, 


The lady she thought lang ; 


Andwi- 


a cratk her heart did bralio, 


And a 


ae this en da my sang. 
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CLEEK TAMAS. 

Buchan's Ballads of (he Nwfh of ScoOrmd, i. 4S 

Clerk Tamas lov'd her, fair Annie, 
As well as Mary lov'd her son ; 

But now he hates her, f^r Annie, 
And hates the lands that she lives in. 

" Ohon, alM ! " said iah Annie, 
" Alas ! this day I fear 111 die ; 

But I will on tt) sweet Tamas, 
And see gin he will pity me." 

As Tamas lay ower his shotfr-window. 
Just as the sun was gaen down. 

There he beheld her, fair Annie, 
As she came walking to the town 

" O where are a' my well-wight men, 
I wat that I pay meat and fee. 

For to lat a' my hounds gang loose, 
To hunt this rile whore to the sea ! " 
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CLERK TAMAS. 

The hounds liey knew the kdy well, 
And naue o' them they wou'd her bite ; 

Save ane that is ca'd Gandy-wherc, 
I wat he did the lady smite. 

" O wae mat worth ye, Gaudy-where, 

An ill reward this is to me ; 
For ae bit that I gae the lave, 

I'm very sure I've g^'en you three. 

" For me, alas ! there's nae remeid. 
Here comes the day that I maun die ; 

1 ken ye lov'd your master well, 
And sac, alas for me, did I ! ** 

A oaptain lay ower his ship window. 
Just as the sun was gaen down ; 

There he beheld her, fair Annie, 
As she was hunted frae the town. 

" Gin ye'U forsake father and mither, 
And sae will ye your friends and kin, 

Gin ye'll forsake your lands sae broad. 
Then come and I will take you in." 

" Yes, I'll forsake baith father and mither, 
And sae will I my 6iends and kin. 

Yes, 111 forsake my lands aae broad. 
And come, gin ye will t^e me in." 

Then a' thing gaed frae fanse Tamas, 
And there was naethiug byde him wi' ; 

Then he thought lang for Arrandella, 
It was fair Anuie for to see. 
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" How do ye now, ye sweet Tamas ? 

And tow gaes a' in your coimtrie ? " 
" 111 do better to you than ever I've done, 

Fair Annie, gin ye'll come an' see." 

" Guid forbid," siud fair Annie, 
" Tiiat e'er the like fa' in my liand ; 

Wou'd I forsalie my ain. gude lord. 
And follow you, a gae-through-land ? 

" Tet nevertheless now, sweet Tamas, 
Tell drink a cup o' wine wi' me ; 

And nine limes in the live lang day, 
Your feir clajtbing shall changed be." 

Fair Annie pat it till her cheek, 

8ae did she (ill her milk-white chin, 

Sae did she till her flattering lips, 
But never a, drap o' wine gaed in. 

Tamas pat it till his cheek, 
Sae did he till his dimpled chin ; 

He pat it till his rosy lips, 

And then the well o' wine gaed in. 

" These pains," said he, " are ill to bide ; 

Here is the day that I maun die ; 
take this cup frae me, Annie, 

For o' the same I am weary." 

" And sae was I, o' you, Tamas, 
When I was hunted to the sea ; 

But I'se gar bury you in state, 

Which is mairthan ye'd done to me." 
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JOHN THOMSON AND THE TURK. 



John Thomson fought against tlie Turks 
Three years, intill a lar countric ; 

And bH. that tjme, and. ^ometliing maiv, 
Was absent from Hs gay ladie. 

But it fell anee upon a lime, 

As this young chieftain sat alane, 

He spied his lady in rich array, 
As she walk'd owev a rural plain. 

" What bronght ye here, my lady gay, 
Far awa from your ain countrie ? 



So far awa from your ain coun 

Pve thought lang, and very lang, 

And all for your feir face to se 

For gome days she did wiih him stay, 
Till it fell ance upon a day, 

" Fareweel, for a time," she said, 
" For now I must boun hame away." 
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He's gi'eu to her a jewel fine, 

Was set with pearl and preeious stane ; 
Says, " My love, beware of these savages b> 

That's in your way as ye gang hasae. 

" Yell tak the road, my lady Mr, 
That leads you ftir across the lea : 

That keeps yon from wild Hind Soldao, 
And likewise from base Violcntrie." 

Wi' heavy heart thir twa did pairt, 
She mintet as she wuld gae hame ; 

lEnd Soldan by the Greeks was sImh, 
But to base Violentrie she's gane. 

When a Iwelycmonth had expired, 

John Thomson he thought wondrous lanj 

And he has written a braid letter. 
And sealed it weel wi' his dn hand. 

He sent it with a small vessel 
That there was quickly gaun to sea ; 

And sent it on to lair Scotland, 
To see about his gay ladie. 

But the answer he received again,— 
The lines did grieve his heart right sair ; 

Nane of her friends there had her seen. 
For a twelvemonth and something mair. 

Then he put on a palmer's weed. 
And took a pike-staff in his hand ; 

To Tiolentrie's eastell he hied ; 
But slowly, slowly he did gang. 

VOL. III. 23 
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4 JOHN THOMSON AND THE TURK. 

When within the hall he tame, 

He jooked and eoueh'd out ower hifl tree : 
" If ye he lady of this hall, 

Some of your good bonntith gie me." 

" What newa, what news, palmer," she said, 
" And from what ciDuntrie cam ye ? " 

" I'm lately come from Grecian plains, 
Where lies some of the Scote M'mie." 

" If y« be come from Grecian plains, 
Some mair news I will ask of fhee,— 

Of one of the chieftains that lies (here, 
If he has lately seen his gay ladie." 

" It is twa months, and something mair. 
Since we did pairt on yonder plain ; 

And now this knight has began to fear 
One of his foes he has her ta'en." 

" Ho has not ta'en mc by force nor slight ; 

It was a' by roy ain free will ; 
He may tarry into the fight, 

For here I mean to tarry still. 

" And if John Thomson ye do see. 
Tell him I wish Iitth silent sleep ; 

IDs head was not so coziely, 

Nor yet sac wed, aa lies at my feet." 

With that he threw aff his strange disguise, 
Laid by the mask that he had on ; 

Said, " Hide me now, my lady &ir, 
For Violenlrie will booh be harae." 
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JOHN THOMSON AND THE TURK. 

" For the love I bore thee ance, 
I'll strive to hide you, if T can ; " 

Then she pat him down in a dark cellar 
Where there lay many a new slain man. 

But he hadna in the cellar been, 

Not an hour but barely three, 
Then hideous was the noise he heard. 

When in at the gate cam Violentrie. 

Says, " I wish you well, my lady fair, 

If s time for us to sit to dine ; 
Crane, serve me with the good white bread, 

And hkewiee wifh the claret wine. 

" That Scots chieftain, our mortal fae, 
Sae aft fraa the field haa made ua flee. 

Ten liousand zechins thia day DI give 
That I his face could only see. " 

" Of that same gift wuld ye give me, 
If I wuld bring him unto thee ? 
1 Jairly hold you at your word ;— 
Come hen, John ThomsoQ,to my lord." 

Then from the vault John Thomson came, 
Wringing his hands moat piteouslie ; 

" What would ye do," the Turk he cried, 
" If ye had me 33 I hae thee ? " 

" If I had you as ye have me, 
ril tell ye what I'd do to thee ; 

I'd hang you up in good greenwood. 
And cause your ain hand wale the tree. 
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5 JOHN THOMSON AND THE TURK. 

" I meant to stick you with my knife 
For kissing my beloved ladJe : " 

» But that fame weed ye've shaped for me, 
It quickly shall lie sewed for thee." 

Then to the wood they baith are gane ; 

John Thomson clamb frae tree to tree ; 
And aye he sighed and said, " Och hone 1 

Here comes the day that I must die," 

He tied a ribban on every branch. 
Put up a flag his men might see ; 

But littie did his felse laea ten 
He meant them any injurie. 

He set his horn unto his mouth, 

And he has blawn baith loud and schill : 

And then three thousand as-med men 
Cam tripping all out ower the hill. 

" Deliver us our chief," they all did cry ; 

" It's by our hand that ye must die ; " 
" Here is your chief," the Turk replied, 

With that fell on his bended knee. 

" mercy, mercy, good fellows all, 
Mercy I pray you'll grant to me ; " 

" Such mercy as ye meant to g^ve, 
Such mercy we shall give to thee." 

This Turk they in his castel burnt. 
That stood upon yon hill so liie ; 

John Thomson's gay ladie they took 

And hanged her on yon greenwood tree. 
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LORD THOMAS STUART. 
From Maidmeiit's Norlk Ownlrie Garland, p. 1. 

Thomas Stuart mae a lord, 

A lord of mickle land. ; 
He used to wear a coat of gold, 

But now his grave ia green. 

Now he haa wooed the young countess, 

The Connlesa of Balquhin, 
An' given her for a, morning gift, 

Stratiilw^gie and Aboyne. 

But women's wit is aye willful, 

Alas ! that ever it was sae ; 
She longed fo see the morning gift 

That her gude lord to her gae. 

When steeds were saddled an' weel bridled. 

An' ready &r to ride, 
There came a pain on that gude lord, 

His back, likewise hia side. 

He said, " Kido on, my iady fair. 

May goodness be yonr guide ; 
For I'm eae sick an' weary that 

No fiirther can I ride." 
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LORD THOMAS STUAllT. 

Now ben did come his fiither dear, 

Wearing a golden band ; 
Says, " Is there nae leech in Edinburgh, 

Can cure mj son from wrang ? " 

" leech is eome, aa' leech is gane, 

Tet, father, I'm aye waur ; 
There's not a leech in Edinbro' 

Can death from me debar. 

" But be a fiiend to my wife, father, 

Bestore to her her own ; 
Restore to her my morning giil;, 

Stvathhog^e and Aboyne. 

" It had been gude for my wife, father. 

To me she'd born a eon ; 
He would have got my land an' rents. 

Where they lie ont an' in. 

" It had been gudo for my wife, father. 

To me ahe'd bom an heir ; 
He would have got my land an' rents, 

Where they lie fine an' fair." 

The steeds they strave info their stables. 
The boys could'nt get them bound ; 

The hounds lay howling on the leech, 
'Cause their master was behind. 

"I dreamed a dream since late yestreen, 

I wish it may be good. 
That our chamber was full of swine, 

An' our bed full of blood. 
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" I saw a woman come from tlie "West, 
Full sore wrin^ng her liajids, 

And. aye she cried, ' Ohon alas ! 
' My good lord's broken bands.' 

" Aa she came by my good lord's bower, 
Saw mony black steeds an' brown ; 

I'm feared it be mony unco lonis 
Havin' my love from town," 

As she came by my gude lord's bower, 
Saw mony black steeds an' grey ; 

" Fm feared its mony unco lords 
Havin' my lore to the clay." 
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THE SPANISH VIRGIN. 

From Percy's SeUques, iii. 816. 

The three following pieces are here inserted merely 
aa specimens of a class of tales, horrible la their inci- 
dents but feeble in their execution, of which whole 
dreary volumes were printed and read about two cen- 
turies ago. They were all of them piob^blj fuun led 
on Italian novels. 

" The subject of this ballad is taken trom a lolio 
oolleclion of tragical stories, entitled The Theatre of 
God's Judgments, hy Dr. Beard and Dr Taylor 1642 
Pt. 2. p. 83, The text is given (with corrections) 
from two copies; one of them in black letter in the 
Pepys Collection. In this every stanza is u compa- 
jiied wilh the following distich by wav of burden 



All tender hearts, that ake to hea; 

Of those that suffer wrong ; 
All you that never shed a tear, 

GivQ heed unto my song. 

Fair Isabella's tragedy 
My (ale doth fiir exceed ; 

Alas, that so much cruelty 

In female hearts should breed ! 
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THE SPANISH VIKGIN. 

In Spain a lady liv'd of late, 

Who was of high degree ; 
Whose wayward tempef did create 

Much woe and misery. 

Strange jealousies so filled her head 

"With many a vain surmize, 
She thought her lord had wrong'd her bed, 

And did her love despise. 

A gendewomau pacing tajr 

Did on this lady wait ; 
"With bravest damea she might compare ; 

Her beauty was compleat. 

Her lady cast a jealous eye 

Upon this gentle maid. 
And taxt her with disloyally e, 

And did her oft upbraid. 

In ffllence still this mwden meek 
Her bitter taunts would beai-, 

While oft adown her lovely cheek 
Would steal the falling tear. 

In vain in humble sort ske strove 

Her fury to disarm ; 
As well ihe meekness of the dove 

The bloody hawte might charm. 

Her lord, of humour light and gay, 

And innocent the while, 
Aa oft as she came in his way, 

Would on the damsell smile. 
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2 THE SPANISH VIRGIN. 

And oft before hia lady's face, 

As thinking hev her friend, 
He would the maiden's modest grace 

And comeliness commend. 

AH which ineens'd his lady so, 
She burnt with wrath extreame ; 

At length the fire that long did glow, 
Burst forth into a flame. 

For on a day it so befell. 

When he was gone from home, 

The lady all irith rage did swell. 
And to the damsell come. 

And charing her with great offence 

And many a grievous fault, 
She bade her servants drag her thence, 

Into a dism^ vault, 

That lay hcneafli the common-shore, — - 

A dungeon dark and deep, 
Where they were wont, in days of yore. 

Offenders great to keep. 

There never Hght of chearful day 
Dispers'd the hideous gloom ; 

But dank and noisome vapours play 
Around the wretched room : 

And adders, snakes, and toads therein, 

As afterwards was known. 
Long in this loathsome vault had bin, 
■a grown. 
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THE SPANISH VIRGTN. 

Into this foul and fearful place, 

The fair one innocent 
Was cast, before her lady's face ; 

Her malice to content. 

This maid no sooner enter'd ia, 

But strait, alas I she hears 
The toads to croak, and snalces to bias : 

Then grievously she fears. 

Soon from their boles the vipers creep, 

And fiercely her assail, 
Which makes the damsel sorely weep, 

And her sad tate bewail. 

With her fair hands she strives in vain 

Her body to defend ; 
Wilb shrieks and cries she doth complain, 

But all is to no end. 

A servant listning near the door. 
Struck with her doleful noise, 

Strait ran his lady to implore ; 
But she'll not hear his voice. 

With bleeding heart he goes agen 
To mark the maiden's groans ; 

And plainly hears, within ttie den, 
How she herself bemoans. 

Again he to his lady hies, 

With ail the haste he may ; 
She into flirious passion flies, 

And orders him away. 
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Still back again does he return 

To hear her tender cries ; 
The virpn now had ceas'd to mourn, 

Which fill'd him with surprize. 

In gi'ief, and horror, and affright, 

He listens at the walls 
But finding all was silent quite, 

He to bis lady calls. 

" Too sure, lady," now quoth he, 

" ToHV cruelty hath sped ; 
Make haste, for shame, and come and see ; 

I fear the virgin's dead." 

She starts to hear her sudden fate. 

And does with torches run ; 
But all her haste was now too late, 

For death his worst had done, 

The door being open'd, strait they found 

The vir^n streteh'd along ; 
Two dreadful snakes had wrapt her round. 

Which her to death had stung. 

One round her legs, her thighs, her waist. 

Had twin'd his fatal wreath ; 
The other close her neck embrac'd, 

And stopt her gentle breath. 

The snakes being from her body thrust, 

Their belhes were so fiU'd, 
That with excess of blood they burst, 

Thus with &mi prey were kiU'd. 
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THK SPANISH VIRGIN. 

Tlic wicked lady, at this sight, 
'With licirror strait ran mad; 

So raving dy'd, ae waa raost right, 
'Cause she no pity had. 

Let me advise you, ladies all, 

Of jealousy heware : 
It causeth many a one to fall, 

And is the devil's snare. 
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THE LADY ISABELLA'S TRAGEDY. 

" This ballad is given from an old black-letter copy 
in the Pepys CoUectioD, collated with another in the 
BritJsh Museum, H. 263, folio. It is there entitled, 
The Lady Isabella's Tragedy, or ifte Slep-Moi/ier's Ont- 
elly ; being a relation of a lamentable and cruel mur- 
ther, commuted on the body of the Lady Isabella, the 
only daughter of a noble Duke, g-c. To the tune of 
The Lady's Fall. To some copies are annexed eight 
more modern stanzas, entiUed, The Ihiichess's and 
Cork's Lamentation." Percy's Reliques, iii. \^9. 

The copy in Dnrfey'a Pills to Purge Melancholy, 
V, 53, is nearly verbatim the same. 

Thbeb was a lord of worthy fame. 

And a liunting he would ride, 
Attended by a noble traine 

Of gentrye by his side. 

And while he did in chase remalne, s 

To see both sport and playe, 
His ladye went, as she did feigno, 

Unto Ihe church to praye. 

This lord he had a daughter deare, 

Whose beauty shone so bright, lo 

She waa belov'd, both far and ueare. 

Of inany a lord and knight. 
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fair Isabella was she i^all'd, 

A creaMre faire was ahee ; 
She was her fathers only joye ; 

As you shall after see. 

Therefore her cruel step-mother 

Did enyye her so much, 
That daye by daye she sought her life, 

Her malice it was such. 

She bargain'd with the master-cook 

To take her life awaye ; 
And taking of her daughter's book, 

She thus to her did saye : — 

" Go home, sweet daughter, 1 thee praye, 

Go hasten prosentlie, 
And tell unto the master-cook 

These wordes that I tell thee. 

" And bid him dresae to dinner streight 
That faire and milk-white doe 

That in the parke doth shine so bright, 
There's none so fiure to showe." 

This ladye fearing of no harme, 

Obey'd her mothers will ; 
And presentlye she hasted home, 

Her pleasure to fulfiU. 

She streight into the kitchen went, 

Her message for to tell ; 
And there flhe spied the mastcr-eook, 

Who did with malice swell. 
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8 TriB LADT ISABELLA'S TRAGEDY. 

" Nowe, mastei'-(!ook, it must be soe, 

Do that wWoh I thee tell : 
You needes roust drcssc the milk-white doe, 

Which you do knowe full well." 

Then streight his oruell bloodye hands, 

He on the Jadye layd ; 
Who quivering and shatmg stauds, 

While thus to her he aayd : 

" Thou art the doe that I must drosse ; 

See here, behold my knife ; 
For it is pointed presently 

To ridd thee of thy life." 

" then," cried out the scullion-boye, 

As loud as loud might bee, 
" O save her life, good master-eook, 

And make your pyes of mee I 

" For pityes sake do not destroye 

My ladye with your knife ; 
You know ehee is her father's joy e ; 

For Chriates sake saye her life ! " 

" I will not save her life " he sayd, 

" Nor make my pyes of thee ; 
Yet if thou dost this deed bewraye, 

Thy butcher I will bee." 

Now when this lord he did come home 

For to sitt down and eat. 
He called for his daughter deare, 
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THE LA 

" Now sit you downe," hie ladye sayd, 
" sic you downe to meat ; 

Into some nunnery she is gone ; 
Your daughter dearo forget." 

TLen solemnlye he made a vowe 

Before the eompanie, 
That he would neither eat nor drinke, 

Until he did her see. 

then bespake the scuUion-boye, 
With a bud voice so hye ; 

" If now you will your daughter see, 
My lord, cut up that pye : 

" Wherein her fleshe is minced small, 

And parched with the fire; 
All caused by her step-mother, 

Who did her death desire. 

" And cui'sed bee the master-took, 
O cursed may he bee ! 

1 proffered him my own heart's blood, 

From death to set her free." 

Then all in blacke this lord did mourne 
And for his daughters sake, 

He JTidged her cruell step-mother 
To be burnt at a stake. 

Likewise he judg'd the master-cook 

In boiling lead to stand, 
And made the simple scullion-boyo 
The heireofail his land. 
VOL. in. 24 
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THE CRUEL BLACK 



A Collection of Old Ballads, (1723,) ii. 152: also 
Evans's OldBallads, iii. 232. Entered in the Station- 
ers' Registers, 1569-70. A writer In the British Bib- 
liographer, (iv. 182,) has pointed out that this is only 
one of Batidcllo's novels versified. The novel ia the 
21st of the Third Part, (London, 1792.) 

A lamentable Ballad of the tragical End of a gallant 
Lord and virhunis Lady i together milt the untimely 
Death of their two Children : wickedly perfimned by a 
Heathenish and Btood-lhirsty Blaek-a-moor, their Ser- 
vant ; the like of which Cruelty and Murder was never 
before heard of. 



In Rome a nohleman did wed 

A virgin of great fiime ; 
A fairer creature never did 

Dame Nature ever frame ; 
By whom he had two children fair. 

Whose heauty did excel ; 
They were their parents only joy, 

They k>v'd them both so well 

The lord he lov'd to hunt the buck. 
The tiger, and the boar; 
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And still for swiftness always took 
With him a black-a-moor : 

Which black-a-moor within the wood 
His lord he did offend, 

For which he did him then correct, 
In tojjes he would amend. 

The day it grew unto an end ; 

Then homewards He did haste, 
Where with his lady he did rest, 

Until the n^ht was past. 
Then in the morning he did rise. 

And did his servants call ; 
A hunting he provides to go ; 

Sti'aight they were ready all. 

To cause the toyi the lady did 

Intreat him not to go ; 
" Alas, good lady," then quoth he, 

" Why art thou grieved so ? 
Content thyself, I will return 

With speed to thee again." 
" Good father," quoth (lie little bates, 

" With us here still remain." 

" Farewel, dear children, I will go 

A fine thing for to buy ; " 
But they, therewith nothing content. 

Aloud began to cry. 
The mother takes them by the hand, 

Saying, " Come, go with me 
Unto the highest tower, where 

Tour father you shall see," 
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2 THi; ORUBL BLACK. 

The Wack-a-moor, perceiving now, 

Who then did stay behind, 
iria lord to be a hunting gone. 

Began to call to mind : 
" My master he did me correct, 

My fault not being great ; 
Now of his wife I'll be revenged. 

She shall not me intreat." 

The place was moated round about ; 

The bridge he up did draw ; 
The gates he bolted very fast ; 

Of none he stood in awe. 
He up into the tower went. 

The lady being there ; 
Who, when she saw his countenance grim, 

She straight began to fear. 

But now my trembling heart it quaiea 

To think what I must write ; 
My senses all begin to fail. 

My Eoal it doth affright. 
Yet must I make an end of this 

Which here I have begun. 
Which will naake sad the hardest heart, 

Before that I have done. 

This wretch unto the lady wont, 

And her with speed did will. 
His lust forthwith to satisfy, 

His mind for to fulfil 
The lady she amazed was, 

To hear the villain apeak ; 
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THE CRUEL BLACK. 

" Alas," quoth ska, " wliat shall I do ? 
With grief my heart will break." 

With that he took her in his arms ; 

She straight for help did cry ; 
" Content yourself, lady," he said, 

" Your husband is not nigh : 
The bridge is drawn, the gates are shut, 

Therefore come lie with me, 
Or else I do protest and vow, 

Thy butcher I will be." 

The crystal tears ran down her face, 

Her children cried amtun. 
And sought to help their mother dear, 

But all it was in vain ; 
For that egre^ous filthy rogue 

Her hands behind her bound, 
And then perforce with all his might, 

He threw her on the ground. 

With that she shriek'd, her children cried. 

And such a noise did make. 
That town-folka, hearing her laments, 

Did seek their parts to take ; 
But all in vain ; no way was found 

To help the lady's need, 
Who cried to them most pitoously, 

" O help ! O help with speed 1 " 

Some run into tiie forest wide, 
Her lord home for to call ; 
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4 THE CUUEL BLACK. 

And they that stood etill did lament 

This ^lant lady's fall. 
With speed her lord came posting home ; 

He could not enter in ; 
His lady's cries did pierce his heart; 

To call he did be^n ; 

" hold thy hand, thou savage moor, 

To hurt her do forbear. 
Or else be sure, if I do live, 

Wild horses shall thee tear." 
With that the r<^ue ran to the wall, 

He having had his will. 
And brought one child under his arm, 

His deaj^at blood to spill. 

The child, seeing his father there, 

To him for help did call : 
" father ! help my mother dear, 

We shall be killed all." 
Then fell the lord upon his knee, 

And did the moor intreat. 
To save the life of this poor child, 

Whose fear was then so great. 

But this vile wretch the little child 

By both the heels did take 
And daah'd his brains agMnst the wall. 

Whilst parent's hearts did ake : 
That being done, straightway he ran 

The other child to fetch. 
And plnck'd it from the mother's breast, 

Most like a cruel wretch. 
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THK CauEr. BLA-CK. 

Within one liaud a knife lie b»ygiit, 

Tlie child within the other ; 
And holding it oyer the wall, 

Saying, " Thus shall die tby mother," 
With that he cut the throat of it ; 

Then to the father he did call, 
To look how he the head did cut, 

And down the head did fall. 

This done, he threw it down the wall 

Into the moat BO deep ; 
Which made the father wring his hands, 

And grieTOusly to weep. 
Then to the lady went this rogoe, 

Who was near dead with fear, 
Yet this yile wretch most eraolly 

Did drag her by the hair ; 

And drew her to the very wall. 
Which when her lord did sea, 

Then presently he eried out. 
And fell upon hia tnee : 

Quoth he, " If thou wilt save her lite, 
Whom I do love so dear, 

I will ftii^ve thee all is past, 
Though they concern me near. 

" O save her Kfe, I thee beseech ; 

save her, I thee pray, 
And I will grant thee what thou -wilt 

Demand of me this day." 
" Well," quoth the moor, " I do regard 

The moan that thou dost make ; 
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IF thoti wilt grant me what T aak, 
I'll save her for thy salte." 

" O save her life, and then demand 

Of me what thing thou wilt." 
" Cut off thy nose, and not one drop 

Of her blood shall be spilt" 
With that the lord presently took 

A knife within his hand, 
And then his nose he quite cut off, 

In place where he did atand. 

" Now I have bought my lady's life," 

He to the moor did call; 
" Then take her," quoth this wicked ro 

And down he let her fell. 
Which when her gaUant lord did see, 

His senses all did fail ; 
Yet many sought to save his life. 

But nothing could prevail. 

When as the moor did see him dead, 

Then did he laugh amain 
At them who for their gallant loni 

And lady did complain : 
Quoth he, " I know youT] torture me. 

If that you can me get, 
But all your threats I do not fear, 

Nor yet regard one whit. 

" Wild horses shall my body tear, 
I know it to be true. 
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THE CRUEL BLACK, 



Too good a death for such a wretch, 

A Tillain void of fear 1 
And tlras doth end as sad a tale 

As ever man did hear. 
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BOOK IV. 



KING MALCOLM AKD SIR COLVIN. See 
p. 173. 

From Buclmn'B Balliuh of the Norlfi of Scniluitd, ii. fi. 



There ance liv'd a king in feir Scotland 
King Malcolm called by name ; 

Wiom ancient Ustory gives record. 
For valour, worth, and feme. 

And it fell ance upon a day, 

The king aat down to dine ; 
And then he nuss'd a fiivourite knight, 

Whose name was Sir Colvin. 

But out it speaks another knight, 

Ane o' Sir Colvin's kin ; 
" He'fl lyin' in bed, right sick in love, 

All for your daughter Jean." 

" O waes me," said the royal king, 

" I'm sorry for the same ; 
She maun take bread and wine sae red, 

Give it to Sir Colvin." 
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) SIR COLVIN. 379 



Then gently did slie tear the bri;ad, 
Her page did carry the wine, 

And aet a table at his bed ; — 
" Sir Colvin, rise and dine." 

" O well love I the wine, lady, 
Come frae your lovely hand ; 

But bett«r love I your fair body, 
Than all feir Scotland's strand." 

" O hold your tongue now. Sir Colvin, 

Let all your foUy be ; 
My love must be by honour won, 

Or nane shall enjoy me. 

" But on the head o' Elricli's hill, 
Near by yon sharp hawthorn, 

Where never a man with life o'er came, 
Sin our sweet Christ was born ; — 

" O ye'U gaug there and walk a' night, 
And boldly blaw your horn ; 

With honour that ye do return, 
Ye'U marry me the mom." 

Then up it raise him. Sir Colvin, 
And drwa'd in armour keen ; 

And he is on to Elrick's hill, 
Without light of the meen. 

At midnight mark the meen upstarts ; 

The knight walk'd up and down ; 
While loudest cracks o' thunder roar'd. 

Out ower the bent aae brown. 
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KIKG MALCOLM AND SIK COLVIN. 

Then by the tmnlcli'ng of an e'e 

He spied an armed knight ; 
A iair lady bearing his brand, 

Wi' torches burning bright. 

Then he cried high, as he came nigh, 
" Coward, Ihief, I bid you flee ! 

There is not ane comes to this hill, 
But must engage wi' me. 

" Ye'll best take road before I come. 

And best take foot and flee ; 
Here ia a sword baith sharp and broad, 

Will quarter you in three." 

Sir Colvin said, " I'm not aftaid 

Of any here I see; 
You hae not ta'en your God before ; 

Less dread hae I o' thee." 

Sir Colyin then he drew his sword, 

His fbe he drew his brand ; 
And they fought there on Elrick's hill 

TUl they wore bluidy men. 

The first an' stroke the knight he stroke, 

Gae Colvin a slight wound ; 
The next an' stroke Lord Colvin strake. 

Brought 's foe unto the ground. 

" I peld, I yield," the knight he said, 

" I fiurly yield to thee ; 
Nae ane came e'er to Elriok-hill 

E'er gMu'd such victorie. 
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KING MALCOLM AND SIR COLVIN. 

" I and my forbears here did haunt 
Three imndred yeara and more ; 

Pm safe to awear a aolemn oatli, 
We were nerer beat before," 

" An asking," said the lady gay, 
" An asking yell grant me ; " 

" Aak on, ask on," said Sir Colvin, 
" What may your asking be ? " 

"Yell ^e me hame my wounded knigbt. 

Let mo fine on my way ; 
And I'se ne'er be seen on EHek's hill, 

By night, nor yet by day ; 
And to this pla*;e well como nae mair, 

Oou'd wo win safe away ; 

" To trouble any Christian one 

Lives in the righteous law, 
We'll come nae mair unto this place, 

Cou'd we mn safe awa'." 

" ye'se get hame your wounded knight, 

Ye shall not gang alane ; 
But I mann hae a wad o' him, 

Before that we twa twine." 

Sir Colvin beJBg a book-learn'd man, 

8ae gudc in fencing tee, 
He's drawn a stroke behind his hand, 

And followed in speedilie. 

Sae fierce a stroke Sir Colvin's drawn, 
And followed in speedilie. 
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It flew sae high into the sky, 
And lighted on the ground ; 

The rings that were on these fingers 
Were worth five hundred pound. 

Up he has ta'en that bluidy hand, 

Set it before the king ; 
And the morn it was Wednesday, 

When he married his daughter Jean. 
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SKICEN AiraA; FAIB ANNIE, See p. 191. 

Tranblated m Jamioson'a Popular Ballads, ii, 
103, from Sjv'b Kj(Empe Vker. See another copy ii 
Nyerup's i>ansfce Viser, iv. 59. 



The reivers they wad a stealing 
To steal aae far frae liame ; 

And slawn ha'e they the king' 
Fair Annie hight by name. 



They've carried her into frenmirt landa, 
To a dufee'a son of high degree J 

And he has gic'n for Fair Annie 
Mickle goud and white money. 

And eight lang years o' love sae leal 
Had past atween them twae ; 

And now a bonny biurnlime 
0' seven fair sons had they. 

That lord he was of Meckelborg land, 
Of princely blood and stemme ; 

And for his worth and curtesy 
That lord a king became. 
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SKKEN ANNA ; PAIR ANNIE. 

But little wist tbat doIjIc king, 

As little hia barons bald, 
That it was the king of England's danghte 

Had sae to him been said ! 

And eight lang years sae past and gane, 

Fair Annie now may rue ; 
For now she weets in fremmit lands 

Anither bride hell wooe. 

Fair Annie's till his mither gane j 

Fell low down on her knee ; 
"A boon, a boon, now lady mitber, 

Ye grant your oya and me 1 

" If ever ye kist, if ever ye bleat. 
And bade them thrive and thee, 
save them now frae scaith and scorn, 

save your oya and me ! 

" Their iatber's pride may yet relent ; 

Hia mitbcr's rede he'll hear ; 
Nor for anither break the heart 

That ajice to him was dear. 

" He had my love and maiden pride ; 

1 had nae mair to gi'e ; 

He well may fa' a brighter bride, 
But nane that lo'es like me," 

"A brighter bride he ne'er can fa'; 

A richer well he may ; 
But daughter dearer nor Fair Annie, 

Hia mither ne'er can ha'c." 
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SKKEN AIWA ; PAIR AKNIE. 381 

That ptinoeBS stood her son before : 

» My lord the ting," said she, 
" Fy on the lawless life ye lead, 

Dishonour'd aa ye be ! 
" Its Aunie'sgude. and Annie's fair. 

And dearly she lo'es thee ; 
And the brightest gems in a' your erown 
Your seven fiir sons wad be. 

u Her love, her life, her maiden feme, 

■Wi' you she shar'd them a' ; 
Now share wi' her your bridal bed ; 
Her due she well may fa'." 

,. To my bridal bed, my mither dear. 

Fair Annie ne'er can wm , 
I TOft her out of frenunit lands, 

Nor ken her kith or kin." 

And he's gard write a braid letter. 

His wedding to ordein ; ^ 
And to betrothe anither bride 

To be hie noble queen. 

Fair Annie up at her bower window 
Heivrd a' that knight did say: 

" God, my heavenly Father l^^git 
My heart mat braat in twae I " 

Fair Annie stood at her bower window, 

And heard that knight sae bald : 
» God, my heavenly Father I git 

I mat my dearest hald ! " 
VOL. in. 25 
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SKIUiN ANNA ; FAIK AKNIE. 

That lord is to Fair Annie gane : 
Says, "Annie, thou winsome may, 

O mliatten a gude g^t will ye gi'e 
My bride on her bridal day ? " 

" m gi'e her a gift, and a veiy gude g^, 
And a deai>bougb6 gift to me ; 

For I'll gi'e her my seven fair sons, 
Her pages for to be." 

" that is a pft, but nac gude gift, 
Frae thee, Fair Annie, I ween ; 

And ye maun p'e some richer gift 
Befitlang a noble queen." 

" 111 gi'e her a ^ft, and a dear, dear gjil, 

And a gift I brook wi' care ; 
For 111 gi'e her my dearest life, 

That I dow brook nae mair." 

" that is a gift, but a dowie g^ft, 
Now, Annie, thou winsome may ; 

Ye maun gi'e her your best goud ^rdle, 
Her gude will for to ha'e." 

" Oh na, that girdle sbc ne'er shall fii' ; 

That I can never boar ; 
The luckless mom I gave you a', 

Ye gae me that girdle to wear." 

That lord before his bride gan stand r 
" My noble bride and queen ! 

whatten a gift to my lemman Annie 
Will now by you be gi'en ? " 
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" 111 gi'e her a ^fl, and a very gnde gill. 

My lord the king," said she ; 
" For ril gi'e her my aold shoe to wear, 

Best fitting her base degree." 

" O that is a ^ft, but nae gudc gift, 

My nohlo bride and queen ; 
And ye maun gi'e her anither ^ft, 

If youll my favour win." 

" Then m ^'e her a very gude gift, 

My brd the king," said she ; 
" ril ^e her my millers seven, that lig 

Sae iar ayont the sea. 

" Well are they fed, well are they clad, 

And live in heal and weal ; 
And well they ken to measure out 

The wheat, but and caneel," 

Fair Annie aaj^, "My noble lord, 

This boon ye grant to me ; 
Let me gang up to the bridid bower, 

Your young bride for to see." 

" O gangna, Annie, gangna, there, 
Hor come that bower within ; 

Ye mannna come near that bridal bower, 
Wad ye my favour win." 

Fair Annie is till his mither gane : 

" lady mither," said she, 
" May I gang to the bridal bower. 

My brd's new bride to see ? " 
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" That well ye may," hia mitlier said ; 

But see that ye're buakit bra'. 
And clad ye in your best cleading, 

Wi' your bower maidens a'." 

Fdr Annie sbe's gaen to the bower, 

Wi' heart fu' sair and aad ; 
Wi' a' her seven sons her before. 

In the red scarlet clad. 

Fair Annie's taen a siher can, 

Afore the bride to skiiik: ; 
And down iier cheeks the tears ay run 

Upon herselJ to think. 

The bride gan staJid her lord before ; 

" Kow speak, and dinna spare ; 
Whare is this fair young lady frae ? 

Whareto greets she sae sair ? " 

" O hear ye now, dear lady mine. 

The truth I tell to thee ; 
It ia but a bonny niece of mine, 

That is come o'er the sea." 

" O wae is me, my lord," she says, 
" To hear you say sic wrang ; 

It can be nane but your auld lemman ; 
God rede whare she will gang ! " 

" Then till her sorrow, and till her wai 

m tell the truth to thee ; 
For she was aald frae frenunit lands, 

For mickle goud to Jne. 
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SKKEN ANNA ; FAIR ANNIE. 

" Her bairnlime a' stand her before, 
Her seven young sons sa« &ir ; 

And they maun now your pages be, 
That iriiiVi her heart sae siir." 

" A little BJEtec ance I had, 

A sister that hight Ann ; 
By reivers she was stown awa', 

And said in freramit land. 

" She was a bairn when she was stown, 

Tet in her tender yeara ; 
And sair her parents moum'd for her, 

Wi' mony sighs and tears. 

" Art tJiou feir Annie, sister mine. 

Thou noble violet flower ? 
Her mither never smil'd again 

Frae Annie left her bower I 

" O thou art she ! a sister's heart 
Wants nane that tale to tell I 

And there he is, thy ain true lord ; 
God spare ye lang and well ! " 

And gladness through the palace spread, 

"Wi' miekle game and glee ; 
And blythe were a' ibr feir Annie, 

Her bridal day I'D see. 

And now untill her fiither's land 
This young bride she is gane ; 

And her sister Annie's youngest son. 
Sbeliame wi' her lias ta'en. 
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LADY MARGAEET. She p. 206. 
From Kmlooh'3 Andeta Scottish Balladi, p, 180. 



" The com is turning ripe, Lord John, 

The nuts are growing fu', 
And ye are bound for your ain countrie ; 

Fain wad I go m' you." 

" Wi me, Mai-g'ret, wi me, Marg'ret, 

What wad ye do wi' me ? 
I've mair need o' a pretty little boy, 

To wait upon my steed." 

" If s I will be your pretty little boy. 

To wait upon your steed ; 
And ilka town that we come to, 

A pack of hounds I'll lead." 

" My hounds will eat o' the bread o' wheat. 

And ye of the bread of bran : 
And tlien you 'will ^t and fdgh. 

That e'er ye loed a man." 
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LA.DY MAEGAKIiT- 

The first water that they cam to, 

I think tUey caU it Clyde, 
He saftly unto her did say,— 

" Lady JIarg'ret, wiU ye ride ? " 

The first stop that she steppit m, 

She ateppit to the knee ; 
Says, " Wae be to ye, waefu' water. 

For through ye I maun be." 

The second step that she steppit in, 

She Bteppit to the middle. 
And ^gh'd, and sirid. Lady Mai^^ret, 

" I've stiun'd my gowden girdle." 

The third step that she ateppit m. 

She Bt«ppit to the neck ; 
The pretty babe within her sides, 

The canld it garr'd it sqnake. 

« Lie stiU my babe, lie still my babe, 

Lie still as lang's ye may, 
For your fether rides on horseback high, 

Cares litfle for us twae." 

It's whan she cam to the other side, 

She sat doun on a stane ; 
Says, " Them that made me, help me now 

For I am far frae hame. 

" How far is it frae your mithei's boner, 
Gudo Lord John tell to me 1 " 

" It's therty miles. Lady Mai^ret, 
It's therty miles and three : 
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And ye'ae be wed to ane o' Ker serving men, « 
For ye'se get na lasir o' me." 

Then up bespat the wylie parrot, 

Aa it sat on tiie tree ; — 
" Te lee, ye lee. Lord Joha," it said, 

" 8ae loud as I hear ye lee. fii 

" Ye say it's thirty miles frae your mitlier's bouer, 

Whan it's but barely three ; 
And she'll ne'er be wed to a, serving man. 

For she'll be your ain ladie." 



Monie a lord and fiiir ladie * 

Met Lord John in the closa, 
But the bonniest lace amaug them a', 

Was liauding Lord John's horse. 

Monie a brd and gay ladie 

Sat dining in the ha', « 

But the bonniest lace that was there, 

Was wwting on them a'. 

up bespafc Lord John's aster, 

A sweet young m^d was she : 
" My brither has brought a bonnie young page, 

His like I ne'er did see ; uc 

But the red flits &9t &ae his cheek, 

A Lid the tear stands in hia ee." 

But up hespak Lord Joha's mither, 

Slie spak wi' meikle scorn: tc 
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LADY MARGARET. 

" He's liker a woman gret wi' bairn, 
Than oaie wiuting-man." 

" It's yell rise up, my bonnie boy, 
And ^e my steed the Tiay : " — 

" that I wii, my dear master. 
As fest a$ I can gae." 

She took the liay aneath ber ana, 

The com infil her band; 
But atween the stable door and tbe staw, 

Lady Marg'ret made a stand. 



" O open the door, Lady Margaret, 

O open and let me in ; 
I want to see if my steed be fed. 

Or my grey bounds fit to nil. 

» I'll na open the door, Lord Jolm," e 

" m na open it to thee, 
■nil ye grant to me my ae request, 

And a pmr ane it's to me. 



" Yell gie to me a bed ii 

For my young son and me, 
And the meanest servant in a' the place, 

To vmt on him and me." 

"1 grant, I grant, Lady Marg'ret," he said, 

" A' that, and mair frae mc, 
The very best bed in a' the place 

To your young son and tbec : 
And my mither, and my sister dear, 

To wait on him and tbee. 
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4 LADY MARGARET. 

" And a' thae lands, and a' thae ren 
They sail be his and thine ; 

Our wedding and otir Mrking day, 
They sail be all in ane," 

And he baa tane Lady Margaret, 
And row'd her in the silk ; 

And he has tane hj« ain young son. 
And wasb'd him in the milk. 
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EARL EICIIAED (B), See p. 2G0. 

From Kinloch's Ancieni ScoKM BiHliids, p. 16. 

There was a shepherd's docliter 

Kept sheep on yonder hill ; 
Bye cam a knieht frae the king's court, 

And he nad hae Ms will. 

Whan he had got his wills o' her, 

His will as he has tane ; 
" Wad ye be aae gude and kind. 

As tell to me your name ? " 

" Some ca's me Jock, some ca's me Johr 

Some disaa ken my name ; 
But whan I'm in the king's court, 

Mtcheock is my usjne." 

" Mitohcock I hey 1 " the lady did say, 

And spelt it ovire agwn ; 
« If (hat's your name in the Latin tongi 

Eail Richard ia your name ! " 

O jumpt he upon his horse. 

And said he wad gae ride ; 
Kilted she her green elalthing, 

And said she wad na bide. 
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" EAItL RICHARD. 

And he v-as never gae discreet, 
As bid her loap on and ride ; 

And she was ne'er sae meanly bred, 
As for to bid him bide. 

And whan they etun to yon water 

It was running like a flude ; 
" I've learnt it in my mither's bouer, 

I've learnt it for my gude, 
That I can soum this wan water, 

Like a fish in a flude. 

" I've learnt it in my fiither's bouer, 

Ive learnt it for my better, 
And I will soum this wan water 

As tho' I was ane otWr." 

" Jump on behind, ye weill-feur'd may. 

Or do ye chuse to ride ? " 
"No, thank ye, sir," the lady said, 

"I wad rather chuse to wyde;" 
And afore that he was 'mid-water 

She was at the ither side. 

" Turn back, turn back, ye weiU-feur'd may, 

My heart will brak in three ; " 
" And sae did mine, on yon honnie hill-side, 

Whan ye wad na let me be." 

" Whare gat ye that gay elaithing, 

This day I see on thee ? " 
" My mither was a gude milk-uuj-se, 

And a gude nourice was she, 
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She nurs'd the Earl o' Stockford'a ae dochter, 
And gat a' this to me." ^^ 

Whan ahe cam to the king's court, 

She rappit wi' a ring ; 
8ae ready mas the king himsel' 

To lat the lady in. 

" Gude day, gude day, my liege the king, » 

Gude day, gude day, to thee ; " 
" Gude day," quo' he, " my lady fair, 

What is't ye want wi' me ? " 

" There ia a kniobt into your uourt, 

This day has robbed me ; ' ^ 

" has he tane your gowd," he says, 
" Or has he tane your fee ? " 

" He has na tane my gowd," she says, 

" Nor yet has he my fee ; 
But he has tane my maiden-bead, » 

The flow'r o' my bodie." 

" gin he be a single man, 

Hia body I'll gie thee ; 
But ^n he he a married man, 

ru hang him on a tree." ' 

Then out bespak the queen herael', 

Wha sat hy the king's knee : 
" There's na a knicht in a' our coart 

Wad Lae duae that to thee, 
Unless it war my hrither, Earl Kichard, : 

And forbid it, It war he ! " 
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i EAllL RICHARD. 

" Wail ya ken your fauao love, 

Amang a kundred men ? " 
" I wad," sMd Uie bonnie ladie, 

" Amang five hundred and fen." 

The king made a' liia merry men paas, 
By ano, by twa, and three ; 

Earl Eichard us'd to be the flrat man, 
But was hindmost man that day. 

He cam hauping on ae foot, 

And winking wi' ae ee ; 
" Ha 1 ha ! " uried tlie bonnie ladie, 

" That same young man are ye." 

He haa pou'd out a hundred pounds, 

Weel lockit in a glove ; 
" Gin ye be a eoni'teous may, 

Yell ehose anither love." 

" What care I for your hundred pounds ? 

Nae mair than ye wad for mine ; 
What's a hundred pounds to me, 

To a marriage wi' a king I 

" ril bae nane o' your gowd, 

Nor either o' your fee ; 
But I will bae yoar ain bodle, 

The king haa graatit mo." 

" O was ye gentle gotten, nmd ? 

Or was ye gentle born ? 
Or hae ye onie gonss growin' ? 
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EAKL EICHAED. 3i 

" Or hae ye onie lands or rents i 

Lying at libertie ? 
Or hae ye onie education, 

To dance alang wi' me ? " 

" I was na gentJe gotten, madam, 

Nov was I gentle born ; 
Neither hae I gerss growin', 

Nor hae I onie corn. 

" I hae ua onie lands or rents, 

Lying at libertie ; 
Nor hae 1 onie education, 

To dance along wi' thee." 

Whan the marri^e it waa oure, 

And ilk ane took their horse, — 
" It never sat a beggar's brat, 

At na knicht's back to be." 

Ho lap on ae milk-white steed, 

And she lap on anitiier, 
And syne the twa rade out the way 

Like sister and like brither. 

The ladie met wi' a beggar^wife. 

And gied her half o' crown — 
" Tell a' your neebours whan yc gae hame. 

That Earl Richard's your giide-son." 

" O haud your tongue, ye be^;ar's brat. 

My heart will brak in three ; " 
" And sae did mine on yon bonnic hill-side, 

"Whan ye wad na lat mc be." 
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EAEI. KICilAED. 

Wliati she cam to yon Dettle-dykc — 

" An my auld mitier was here, 
Sae Weill as she wad ye pou ; is 

She wad boil ye weil!, and butter ye weill, 
And aup till she war fbu, 

Syne laye her head upo' her dish doup, 
And sleep like onie bow." 

And whan she cam to Tyae'e water, i* 

She mylilie did say — 
" Faveweil, ye mills o' Tyne's water, 

With thee I bid gude-day. 

" Farewell, ye mills o' Tyne's water, 
To you I bid gude-een ; '< 

Whare monie a time I've fiU'd my pock, 
At mid-day and at een." 

" Hoch ! had I drank the well-water, 

Whan first I drank the wine, 
Never a mill-capon ^ 

Wad hae been a love o' mine." 

Whan she cam to Earl Richard's house, 

The sheets war Hollan' Sne ; 
" hand awa thae linen sheets. 
And bring to me tiie linsey clouts, i 

I hae been beat used in." 

" baud your tongue, ye be^ar'e brat, 

My heart will brak in three ; " 
" And aae did mine on yon bonnie hill-^de. 

Whan ye wadna lat me be," i 
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EAEL lilCUAKD. 401 

" I wish I bail ilraiik th« well-water. 

Whan llrBt 1 drank the beer ; 
That ever a shepherd's dochter 

Shou'd hae been my only dear ! " 

" Ye'll turn, about, Eari Ric;liard, lai 

And niak sonic m^r o' roe : 
An ye mak me lady o' ae puir plow, 

I can mak you laird o' three." 

" If ye be the Eaii o' Stookford's dochter, 
As I've some thouchts ye be, i^o 

Aft hae I waited at your fether's yett. 
But your fece I ne'er could see." 

Whan Ihey cam to her fether's yett. 

She tirled on the pin ; 
And an auld belly-blind man ivaa sittin' there, 

As they were entering in ; — 173 

" The meeteat marriage," tlio belly-blind did 

" Atween the ane and the ither ; 
Atweeu the Earl o' Stockford'a ae dochter, 
And the Queen o' England's brither," is* 
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GLOSSARY. 

BJ- Figures placed after words denote tlie pages h 



aboon, abouti, abune, aJoue; to walk without loiidiflg- 

151, above tlie eurfiice of stiiaga."— (SomJere. 

the water. ava, ofaSi SST, at ail. 

aokwai-d JtroliB, 81, 178, craas avowe, mm. 

er bach stroke. ayont, iejomi 
acton, a lea&er jacket mmtb 

under a coat of moil baffled, (Kigraced. 

aa, 01%. bairatime, bifiod ofchBdren, 

^rts, guartera, pointt of Ike bale-Ere, bonfire. 

lOBipnss. band, agree^ieTii. 

OB, one; an ae, OBfl siaglt. bane-flre, bo«,fire. 

aneath, ieneoift. bedaene, 247, inaaaiialelst 
aiies, omx. coBiinKOKaiy t 

asking, boon. bBiight,/jirmihed. 

angUts, oiwis- beforne, iefore. 

Huksward Btroke, 178, 84, belive, soon. 

crot) or Socft stroke. belly blind, B6&, aWne Mind. 

aulcl son, 102. " Toiaig Sou ben, in. 

and AvM &m are phrases bent, a Jteld where the eom-K 

nsed only to denote the graai so named sroias. 

oompaJTitJYa agea of cliil- h'lg, build ^hig^t, bmtt. 

dten. The yomig soil ia pet^ bigly, spncimu, commodiim. 

haps the child now in the b\i\i&,cotarade,lirolher,alerm 

he who has jnst begun binua, be not. 
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i,M,dri»h,p<m- 0>a drivi^pb, 




widiriMi. 


can, aserf as a« auanliary with 


bla™e,.WHpeA 


the mJimUve mood,lofy<-m 






bleia, bhod. 




bUnt, bUnded. 


oaiinie, handily, genUy. 


bqakiQ, bo'kin, boScm, imaU 


o«p9, 301, bowls. 


dagger. 






of citwl, ddmnaan. 


bore, WOTJce, Me, 


oarlisl., <4a»-M. 


borrow, ranaom. 


chSmec, tAoniier. 




chiipp-d, TOP, (appe<!. 


bona,3M,j;o. 


obeer, couiitesance. 


bonii, rea^. 


cheer, enteifatmnent. 


bonDtith, boia^ti. 


ehiYa,a90,n(0«(jyMf 


boustonsUe, Ihr-ealgsingly. 


cleiding, chihiaff. 


bont, iofl. 


close, eBcS)««-«. 


bovr, bole, two bmheh. 


coble, beat. 


bower, rfamJo-. 


coffer, ob/; fteoiMi'eas, cop 1 


bowne, reoi^. 


coft,i«<sA(. 


bms, OB-iide. 




bmggea, (fe/Jed. 


cosh, yuiet 


braid lelter, an open kUsT: or 


couHsay], secret 


letterpatml. 


crapa, (opa. 


bimh, sicfoKsj. 


cryanoe, ITT, aj^iare^y for 


brast, (««■<(. 


Teeraaice, wwar^e. 




cuisl cavels, cotrf foU. 


brenst, 44, male o iwae 




iprina vp or fO}-wnrd7 


daieh,&«ffft. 




darna,fliB-ar«o(. 


branne, ia™. 


dawing, dawa ; daws, (tons. 


bricht, bright. 


deoaye, 182, lieelraciim. 


brodinga, 176, pWcimj. 


dee, rfie. 


bully, see billie. 


deemed, adjudged. 


bord, iai^. 


deid, dealft. 


busk, A-ess, make ready ; busk 


deo, M™, s-noii ™%. 


on, put on for dress ; buskit, 


descreeve, jHymri. 


dreis^ 


dight, lT4,pi-epared/or. 
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dill, Me, grief. 

dlngB, strike. 

discreet, dtS. 

disuo, doe* not. 

doohtsr, daiigUer. 

dole, grief. 

donbM, d^'ead. 

donk, dive. 

dounae, caanot. 

doup, ioW/oi. 

dow, CiW ; dowiia, connnl. 

dow, (JJBB. 

dowifl, s<»^- 

drea, drye, 6eor, Mi/er. 

djae, Aaer. 

eerie, 373, A-earff, ckeerUn. 

eldem, oM. 

Eldridge, ITO, (Elilohe, El 

tick, &o.,) gfti«(fe, ^ec*™'. 

179, hill ««^niS to be omitted. 
even ower, Sui/'owr. 



furbye, iejunJ, «?«'■■ 

fon,/MH. 

frae, 3B3,/r«« Sie & 

free, TuWs. 

fremmit,/ofeisn. 

fiind,/uW. 



gse-tlirough-land, cajaioiirf. 



gear, jooA. 
gao, fljoHiJt. 
gerse, jffoss. 

«■/■ 

: gin, (I'ict, more ; 211, the de- 
vice (aecessai'g to open tka 

girds, lioops. 

glore, ^fcry. 

God before, GodheTpme! 

good-brother, 87, &™(*er-in- 

gorgetl^ 246, a kei^ief to 

cover tkeboaom. 
graitb, capoHsMi ! gralth'd, 

caparisoned, 
gramarye, yrommar, abglmse 
to or magical learning. 
grali aied, wgjf. 
greeting, me^mg, trying. 
grease, grasi. 
fitt, strain. E™"- S™!** 

flatter'd,156,>((cM/oa(«i grype, ijri^n. _ 

forbears, i«ic^«ws. gude-mothcr, motier-i«r!aw. 



I's lot. 



iai,foa 



fail-dyke, o mnS Imlt of sods. 

faine, glad; fwnly, jjioiBy- 

farden, l^Jaired, appeared. 

fara, {TiJ. 

feolit,^j*i. 

fee, poiBessioiu, pflpertj. 

feres, comrdL^' 

foy fbwk, 48, pei^U doomed 

'die. 
Aaht,, fighU 
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GL0S3AET, 



gurly, troubled, Biormy, honms, Jlai gromde Bear 

ha', haB. houile, yfoe fte sacrammt. 

bad, hold, ieep. 

bad, <al:w. ilka, each, 

hained, aicloied, miraaiuled iabeaiiag,Ji»1k-piUliag. 

aUh a hedge. iwia, iwyssB, cerlainln, tnilg. 
holf-fou, halfbaAeL 

hantle, much, great deaL jack, 81, a coaf ofmaS. 

iapp'd, owereit jugged, pierced. 

tart-rote, 39, a (e?™ of e«- jess, a leaSier tlrap for a 

dearmeat, laeeUtearL hawk'a leg, by uteA ii vxii 

baud, hoM. fastened to ike leiish. 

haugli, lorn fiat gromid hy a jooked, boaed, made oieisnnce. 

rioer-a«le, 

hauping, Un^ng. kail, brolh. 

hauae, neat. Itame, comb, 

havBOwre, IBl.ftai/'oiier. lieokle-pin, 300, should be 

baw, maat. heekla-pin, &e touft of a 

hawbeike, cuirou, cool of keekle or fiax-conA, 

maU, kell, a dress o/"nei-Mwrt far a 

headiDg-hil], hekeadeng hiU- vjoman^s head. 
heal, coitceal. 
bull, health. 

beoh, o forctble eapiralioii of Stepped, keppit, intereepled 

^«n(ft, M in iftTftmy a heary recetoed v!henfalliaff. 

How. kevils, b^ 

heiding-hUl, the beheading MU. kieat, coal, 

bead, senile, kilted, tucked up. 

heC, hot. kipples, rajieri. 

bewborke, nairaia, coat of kirkin, charchiag. 

mail. kii^~9bot, lee shot, 

hichts, ha^ti. knet^ halted, 

iiigbt, proiiuted. kniohf, fciijftf. 

hind-ohiBl, young atripU-aij, knot, 274, lie vp. 

bio^Dg, kaagiag. knowe, hnoll. 



boolj, bJom^, jo/%. 
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ldgh,to». 


mannot, may luit. 


lake, B8, Mlow p!iu:e, gravit 




lamer, oiKier. 


mark, murto/. 


lane, your laae, &c., otoe- 


murrow, mate, lifisbandj OT, 


lap,fe<ip(,-16*,(praHii. 


oBiojonisi, muicft. 


1a,uoh, louiF^ 


mat, might. 


UnchCers, Im^tl^a. 


Tusms, iknah. 


lave, ™i. 






may, flwM. 


laye, 180, i««. 




lay gowd, enJimider m gold. 


malt, 70, null, yiken. 




inlcht, ndgit. 


greeuatoard. 


millMiapqQ, o pwi- pei'MS who 


ieafii-, (fltr/W 


asks charUy at mils froai 


\eal,hy<d,lr«e. 


<&)S6 uAo Afl«e grain gi-ml- 


leech, ieotA. 


%. 


leeaome. pfeo>an(, losdy. 


millerinK, 273, dasi o/lhe mill. 


lemin, gleaming. 


min', mM. 




mill', minnie, nMiito-, taje, 


lethal, <&»%. 




lidit, Sght. 


rainged, 17S, named, meaHoaed. 


Hem, dear. 


mintst, 8SB, toot (fte dh-etHon 


lift,-™-. 


orcowae. 


lift, Mary (aP 


mirk, Ab-S. 


lig, Ee. 




lighter, rfeifjjeredl 


moodle hill, 84, mok-MU. 




moraiQg.^iR, the gift made a 


mvlck. 


mfe bs ke<- habmid, the 


linkin', Wdinj *!■«%. 


morn™? after man'iage. 


linn, ffie jjooi benealh a cala- 


jnun, muit. 



lither, laig, mched. 

lodlye, loalMg. nee, niffS. 

loon, cbuBi, macoi, tow /etoo. nicked of iiaye, 162, denied! 

loot, to, should be taith naye. 

lijated, homed, beat. nioet, neicf. 
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ohoii, mi exdmuitmii of sor-- 


qu^ir, ctoiV. 


rm, «!«>. 


qulia, who. 


oobethought, S6,ilm,ghivtm. 


quiok, aEw. 


or, bifore. 




one o'liaii(l,a( once. 






reade, adoise. 


oya, graadaoas. 


rea,Te, depiiue. 




remoTde, 174, siMTed up, <2- 


Pa, 144 Qy. it Hm a cim- 


dfcA 


iraclhnof piill,cmd is pall. 


reniBh, reniMlel, 167? 


aa alUy or ™«B i» ^»<:}i 


riavecs, maraaderi, raibert. 


gama o/iaS nee played f 


rigE, ndjs. 


palI,atiniIo^ri<:Actoift. 


rive, rwm. 


Paaohe, Easter. 


roods, cross. 


pat,pirf. 


room, 21T, mnJe room. 


panghty, iiml&tt 


fondes, ftoffparit 


pearlings, Savadlaco. 


round tables, o game mmh 


piot,pi(eA. 


played m Ike lEIft ^ IMA 


pike,pici. 




pin, wHBMiil ; gallows pin, top 


row, roU; rowd, roJJed. 


o/iftesaaoawf 




pine, Bomno. 


saokless, guMest. 


pittan.yM*. 


said, 30^ 


plat, jBitTuiiiKe. 


Bark, j/url, e^iJ/S. 


play-fereB,i)tojr/e«w«s. 


8at,^«ed 


plight,irfBiff8. 


saye, 211, e»sfls, (»y. 


plookj,piV«'- 


Bonle, scatur, di^erie. 


poin'd, sefeerf. 


scath, ™j«i^. 


poke, hag. 


sooup, 1B4, ffoo''^!'' 


pot, a desp pii«« icooped in a 


BcutllB dishes, 373, wooden 


)WJtcB-!-iBn--ifflJ6(, (ie ed- 


pUateii. 


diet. 




pon, p»Ji. 


see, (save and see,) protect. 


praatlye, ipiicUy. 


Bell, good; sell guda, rijA! 


pvlckBd, rode STnar%. 


good. 


prime, iteo'tfocS. 


sen, 380, sen*. 


pnide,31,/BW?f 


sen, since. 


put domn, patten down. 




exectOed, MM. 


iba.-nns, shall not. 
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sheen, highi. 
shent, dagraeed, injured. 
shope, 39, sbc^padj assmtid- 
shot, plal of Jonrf; also, a 
place where JiakerweB lei oai 

shot - window, a profccled, 

(we!^Aanff(«ff umdaio. * 
sicker, aickerly, mre, mrelg. 
side, long. 

K!iidcy, il>l,peciiliBr. 
Bkeely, aldlfiiL 
afciiik, serne drM. 
slode, >Kd, epUt. 
Kloa,iias(flloiie, slain, 
emit, a clai^g m 



lie, sicp-^iiiofhsr 



spare, Ike apesi^g >" » " 

gown. 
spUle, ieMi'Oy, perish. 
sta', sfoit 
staf, ifu^. 



stei-te, storlfj. 

stjchit, 139, cat Sie throat. 

atook, Sie/orepart of a bed. 

StClUp3,jlBJ(WiS. 

stonr, etower, 171, /s*<, tli»- 

hirbaBce. 
etowQ, sfolen. 

alreakit, sli^iAei^ sinwfcdimn- 
atythe, 48, Ky. 
suld, sAouJif. 
Bwaird, iioord. 

Bwith, guicS^. 






tbiiikliing,/e«iJoearj, EMBH^. 

bi, itatmg, thir, f^e- 

mill big I hei's we may thocht lanji;, jroo weary, felt 
say, rojigh and rude. ewwai, 

staw, jtoit:. thole, eiiJ«re. 

sUek, mich, thread! steeking, thorn, 339, (and thorn'd, ii. 
stiKUng. 335,) refrctlied vdlh fMdf 



* It " meant a, eb 
Cnlar, which used t») 
hoiiaea in Scotland, and some apechnena of which a 
to be aeen in the Old Town of Edinburgh. It waa oalc 
to save glass in Ihose parla of the houae where ligl 
required, but where there was no necessity for the eii 
of the !ur." — Chamiers, 



NotB 



lays 



:ainly, e 



3e lying at the shot window. 
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